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“WILSON’S MEAT 
COOKERY’’—our book on 
the economical buying and 
cooking of meats—free on 
request. Address Dept. 935, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago 
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Wilson’s Ceziifted Bacon adds tempting 
flavor to your morning meal 


END your family forth with the cheer and 

vigor of a breakfast bettered by the lus- 
cious flavor of Wilson’s Certified Bacon. By 
its even distribution of fat and lean, its tempt- 
ing aroma and appetizing taste, this bacon 
gives the nourishment and _ satisfaction 
needed in the morning meal. Whether you 
get your Certified Bacon by the piece or the 
ready-sliced one-pound cartons, you may be 
sure it was selected and handled with the 
care and respect which your mother would 
show toward a food prepared especially for 
your delight. 


Tell your dealer you want Wilson’s Certi- 
fied Bacon and Certified Ham. In case he 
doesn’t have them, please write us and we'll 
see that he is supplied at once. 
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OW expressive of a woman’s 

personality her dressing 
table may be! Her exquisite old 
lace; her fragrant perfume; and 
her Pyralin, each dainty piece 
shining with mellow lustre in the 
soft light. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Del. 
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One can identify Pyralin 
by the name stamped on 
every piece. 


U BARRY IVORY PYRALIN 

is illustrated. There are many other 
beautiful patterns. Made also in Shell 
Pyralin and Amber Pyralin—decorated 
in colors or plain. Sold at the leading 
stores in complete sets or single 
pieces, all of standard design ? 
easily matched anywhere. / 4 
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VIRGINIA 





—— 


Stuart Hall 
Episcopal school for girls. Seventy-eighth Session, 
r iditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 








ich in t , 
Siecent. ~horough college preparation, Outdoor sports. 
Address Mrs. H. N. Hits, A.B. 

VirGINIA, Staunton, Box B. 





Pe. Preparatory 

The Massanutten Academy school for 

boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Loo 
miles from Washington. Prepares forcollege and business. 
Music, athletics. Modern equipment. 23rd year. Limited 
to 100 boys. $500. Address Howarp J. BENCHOFF,A.M., 
VirectniA. Woodstock, Box 16, Headmaster. 


~ nd-3 For Girls and Young 
Fauquier Institute Ladies. “The 62nd session 
begins Sept. 29'h, 1921. Situated in Piedmont region of 
Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thor- 
ough home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. 
Catalog. Miss NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal. 
VirciniA, Warrenton, Box 31. , 





Hollins College 


For Young Women, Founded 1842. Standard College 
Courses for Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. 
290 students. Healthful location in the Virginia mountains. 

Marty L. Cocke, Pres. 

VirainiA, Hollins, Box 323. 
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h-Macon Academy 


= 417, Front Royal, Va. 












A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 
Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. 30th session opens September 2oth,1921. 
For catalog address 

CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal. 















For Girls and 
New buildings, every room has 


. w ~~ J, Mf 
Sullins College a 
bath attached. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Outdoor 
Sports. Standard High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Secretarial 
Courses. Studentsfrom 4o states. Write for catalogue and 
views. W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President. 

VirGINIA, Bristol, Box G. 


jp ta For Girls < 
Virginia Intermont College yeu wont 
37th Year. 20 states. H. S. and Jr. College, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expressionand Business Courses. Music 
aSpecialty. Alt. rg00ft. Bracing Mt. Climate. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, New Dormitory with Private Baths. 

Va., Bristol, Box 122. H.G. Norrstncer, A.M.., Pres. 


1 We 4 aa: o 
The Chatham Episcopal Institute 7. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough prep- 
aration for all colleges. Athletics. Gymnasium. Catalogue 
and views. B.D. Tucker, D. D., President. Rev. C. O. 
Prupen. D.D., Rector. ANNIE MARION POWELL. A.M., 
Vircinta, Chatham, Box 15. Principal. 


. : x 
Sweet Briar College 
Standard College. Students received on certificate and 
by examination. Unexcelled climate, out-of-door sports all 
year. Emitie Watts McVea, A.M., Litt.D., President. 
For catalogue and views adaress the REGISTRAR. 
VIRGINIA, Sweet Briar, Box 18. 











FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL: 


Waynesboro, Virginia | 


42nd year. New $250,000 fireproof barracks. A 
modern high-standard school located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 
cadets to each teacher secure individual attention for 
every boy. Prepares for universities and business 
life, New fully equipped swimming pool. Rate $600, 
Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins | 
Principal, Box 405 


BR. F.C. 
under U.S. 
War Dept. 









119 W. 40th Street 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Nome School for Manly Keys 


625 Boya from 47 States last session. 
One of the largest Private Academies 
in the East. Boys from 13 to 20 
years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies 

or Business. 


STAUNTON 


1.600 feet aleve sea-level; pure, 

dry, bracing mountain air of the 

famous Shenandvah Vales. lure 

miveral spring waters. Military 

training develops obedience, health 

aud manly carriage. Fine, shady 

lawns, gymnasium, swimming 

pool and athletic park. Daily 

drills. Boys from homes of refine- 

ment only desired, Personal, in- 
dividual instruetion by our tutorial 
system. Academy sixt: years old. 
$375,000 barracks, mull e uipment, avso- 
lutely fireprovs.  wuarges $600. lilustrated catalogue tree. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., Pres., 
Box G, Staunton, Kable Station, Va. 


. For higher culture 

Fort Loudoun Seminary (f"yogns' women 

Delightful location in beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 

Literary and Business Courses. Special advantages in 

Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium. Opens Sept. 23rd. 

$425. Catalogue. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, President. 
Vircinia, Winchester. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 59th year. 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
aratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression. 
omestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Ideal 
climate. Non-sectarian. ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M. 
VirGinia, Petersburg, 222 College PI. 








for Young Women. In the Valley 


F i . . - 
V irginia College of Virginia, famed for health and 


beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Cata- 
logue. Address Mattie P. Harris, President. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
VirciniA, Roanoke, Box G. 


em For Girls. Lim- 

Randolph-Macon Institute fe 2765 "281 
lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing 
to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 
Expression.Attractive home life.Gymnasium. Branch of the 
Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. Catalogue. Address 
Viroinia, Danville. Cuas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. 





: , ¢ A select school for girls in the Valley 
Fairfax Hall of Virginia. College preparatory. 1 
year graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics, Ex- 
pression, Secretarial. 21 acre campus. Modern building. 
Main line two railroads. $475. Catalog. 


JOHN NOBLE MAXWELL, President. 
VirGcinia, Basic Fairfax Hall, Box G. 
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FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


in BlueRidge Mountains, rare health record 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ. 
Domestic Scie Business; Personalattention 
to manners, ch cter. Sports: Large grounds. 
Studen's from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY. Rox 947. Raena Vista, Va 











ne ee » An endowed Pre- 
Chatham Training School 37 fossa hiss 
Boys offering the essentials of education without the frills. 
Conducted to make men and not money. Necessary ex- 
pensesonly $350. New Academicand Gymnasium Building 
costing $70,000 in addition to $100,000.00 plant. Catalog 
on request. A.H.CAMDEN, President. 

VirGcrnia, Chatham, Box 106. 





m + For young women. 62nd session. 
Av erett College Four year preparatory, two year 
college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Com- 
mercial, etc. Modern building, library, laboratories. 80 
resident students, rate $465. Faculty 22 Illustrated 
catalog. JAMES P. Crart, M.A. (Harvard). 

VirGINIA, Danville, Box GH. 










WEST VIRGINIA 


Greenbrier Military School {Presbyterian) 
military boarding school. Instructors—all college gradu- 
ates. Bracing mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On 
Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte. Gymnasium. 
| Terms $500. Catalog. Cor. H. B. Moore, A.M., Prin. 
West Vircini4, Lewisburg, Box 19. 








Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. Inthe Mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft, alti- 
tude, College preparatory. Elective courses, Two 
years of college work. “Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression. Terms $450. Catalog on 
request, Address 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 84 Lewisburg, W. Va. 





$ ’ The Chevron School for Girls. 
St. Hilda Ss Hall Episcopal. In the Shenandoah 
Valley. College preparatory. Elective Courses. Musicand 
Art. Athletics. Open air classes. Individual instruction. 
$600. Catalog. MARIAH PENDELTON DUVAL, Principal. 
(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 
WEsT Vircimta, Charles Town. 
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SPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN AUCBY 











is a school 
where ‘ ‘All 
the cravings of 
a real boy are 
satisfied.” 
Thorough 
scholastic work 
goes hand in 
hand with military life and_ athletic sports. 
“Hikes,”’ signalling, wireless, football, baseball, 
rowing, track, basketball, etc. Graduates enter 
leading Universities on certificate. 


For catalog address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 7J., Delafield, Waukesha Co.,Wisconsin 








‘4 S Founded 1870. A secondary school 
Kemper Hall tor girls, under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. Mary Ronee on North Shore between 
| Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General 
| Courses. For catalogue address 
| THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
| Wisconsin, Kenosha, Kemper Hall. 





° . eer 
Milwaukee-Downer College &y2>42"4 
women. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.S. in Nursing 
and B.S. in Arts degrees. Music, Art. Home Economics, 
| Occupational Therapy, Physical Education. Catalogue 
| Cas. Miss Lucia R. BriGGs, A.M., President. 
WIsconsIN, Milwaukee. 











| ee , College-preparatory with 

| W ay land Academy certificate patelicge: o. & 

| boys’ school for 75; a girls’ schoolfor 50. Faculty 14. A 

| home spirit and Christian atmosphere. High standards. 

Athletics and outdoor recreations. Music department. 
Endowed. Rate $500. Epwin P. Brown, 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Box HD. Associate Principal. 


SUMMER CAMPS 














VERMONT 


e 7 - a Senior and Junior 
| The Teela-Wooket Camps S3i0r,2pd Junior 
under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle horses, 
| free riding and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 4 300 
acre ‘*‘Wonderland”’ in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
Write for booklet. Mr. AND Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 
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The School Department 


—jis maintained as a service to Good Housekeeping’s readers 


If you do not find in these pages the particular type of school you are seeking, or onc in 
the particular locality you prefer, write the Director, and he will be glad to suggest 
schools meeting your requirements and to ask these schools to send you their catalogs. 


Director, the School Department 
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WE appeal to President Harding to 

continue the great statesmanship 
he has shown in calling the disarma- 
ment conference by appointing repre- 
sentatives of the women of America to 
take part in the conference discussions 


N a day in May, the President of the United 
States, standing on a pier in Hoboken before 
more than five thousand flag-draped coffins, 
said very humbly and sincerely, ‘This must 
never happen again.”’ Lovers of peace read in his 
speech that day the promise that he, commander in 
chief of the actual and potential army and navy of 
the United States, would work for an agreement 
among the nations that the killing of their sons, as 
a method of settling misunderstandings, should 
cease. It was in July, on another day that the 
Hoboken pier was crowded with soldier dead—more 
than seven thousand of them—that the first intima- 
tion came that he was keeping his promise. As the 
onlookers turned away from the ceremonial greeting 
to the mute dust returned from France in place of 
the eager boys who had gone there, despatches from 
Washington announced that the President’s invita- 
tion to a conference on disarmament had gone to the 
four leading nations associated with us in the war 
with middle Europe. With all the nations burdened 
with debt or taxation or both, there was no doubt 
anywhere that the invitation would be accepted and 
that the day for which millions had died and other 
millions had prayed unceasingly had come. 


The Great Day of the World Has Come 


T has come—if the folk who make up the nations 
want it. If it is their will that nations shall cease 
from troubling and war rumors be at rest, they can 
have that as the result of the Washington conference. 
If it is their will that the billions spent on machinery 
for killing men shall be spent instead in paying off 
debts, in reducing taxes, in building schools and roads 
and churches and homes, they will be spent in that 
way. If it is their will that the nations shall give up 
the nightmare of dread that is their portion who live 
in the shadow of armaments, the nations will shake 
off their fear. If it is their will that henceforth there 
shall be discussions instead of ultimatums, that the 
nations shall together work out the purposes of God 
and their own destinies—then this invitation to a 
conference on disarmament is the most momentous 
one in all the history of nations. The time is ripe 
for man to make of the world a place such as God 


must have dreamed of when he made it. After 
thousands of years of brutality and arrogance and 
force as concepts of governmental relationships the 
best that the nations can do now is to come, as would 
men with contrite, broken hearts, and admit that 
their theories have all broken down, that by no self- 
sufficiency can any man be saved, that a new path- 
way to the future must be found or ever the gate 
is closed. 

The signal for its closing will be the beginning of 
the next world war—if men can endure its coming. 
Civilization has had its endurance test; it barely 
escaped defeat. It can not hope for escape again. 
Men know how to kill a cityful of people now— 
mother and babe, boy and girl, grandfather and 
grandmother—with a rain of inescapable death. 
And they will use their knowledge—nation will 
sanction it against nation. And there will be no 
safety anywhere; no one can doubt it who knows of 
the preparations that were being made when the 
first world war came to an end. The men who will 
gather in Washington know all this, and more; they 
know that extinction faces the nations if they ever 
fight again. And so they must not fight; this con- 
ference must not fail. 


President Harding, Name a Woman 


WE appeal to President Harding to be bolder 
than he has been. We urge him to be fore- 
most in the discussion, helping to find a way for all 
to disarm—not only us and England and France and 
Italy, but Japan, without whose cooperation the 
whole plan will fail. And because the time has 
come when women must be called upon to suffer and 
die in any war their country undertakes, it has also 
come when they should have a voice in deciding 
whether there shall be war or preparations for war. 
We call upon President Harding to appoint repre- 
sentatives of the women of America to take part 
in the discussions of disarmament and the problems 
of the Pacific and the Far East. 'Woman’s voice is 
being raised with authority in business, in church and 
school and state; by every right of her womanhood 
and her citizenship it should be heard when the 
nations meet to discuss the passing of the guns. 
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WHICH SHALE F TARE? 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


"THREE paths stretch out before me: each is good. 
And they are Pleasure. Work, and Motherhood. 


Which shall I take. which way— 
Service, or being gay, 

Or motherhood, 

While all are good? 


Home or an office chair, or dancing nightly, 


And watching life go by, amused and lightly? 


Which shall I do, who care 
So much for gladness? Where 
Does gladness lie? 


Who knows? Not i 


"Ts5 eee = 
we 
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Decoration by WT. Benda 


So many girls are plunging, eyes aglow, 
Into each tangled path. How do they know? 


None for us can be wise. 

The answer hidden lies. 

And we must search and choose: 
Then give our lives to use. 


To dance, half drunk with my own loveliness! 
To hold the cords ot business and success! 


But. oh, to feel small hands 
Lead us to unknown lands, 
To hush my babes to rest, 


This, this is best! 














“It’s come to this,’’ said Barbara Walbrook with decision: “‘ you’ve 
got to choose between a stupid, vulgar lot of men, and me!”’ 


T is not often that you see a man 
tear his hair, but this is exactly 
what Rashleigh Allerton did. He 
tore it, first, because of being under 
the stress ef great agitation, and second, 
because he had it to tear—a thick, black 
shock with a tendency to part in the mid- 
dle, but brushed carefully to one side. 
Seated on the extreme edge of one of 
Miss Walbrook’s strong, slender armchairs, 
his elbows on his knees, he dug his fingers 
into the dark mass with every fresh taunt 
from his fiancée. 

She was standing over him, _high- 
tempered, imperious. ‘‘So it’s come to 
this,’ she said with decision: ‘‘you’ve got 
to choose between a stupid, vulgar lot 
of men, and me.” 

16 


He gritted his teeth. ‘‘Do you expect 
me to give up all my friends?” 

“All your friends! That’s another 
matter. I’m speaking of half a dozen 
profligates, of whom you seem determined 
—I must say it, Rash; you force me to it— 
of whom you seem determined to be one.” 

He jumped to his feet, a slim, good- 
looking, well-dressed figure in spite of the 
tumbled effect imparted by excitement. 
“But, good heavens, Barbara, what have 
I been doing?” 

“T don’t pretend to follow you there. 
I only know the condition in which you 
came here from the club last night.”’ 

He was honestly bewildered. ‘Came 
here from the club last night? Why— 
why, I wasn’t so bad.” 


Standing away from him, she twirled 
the engagement solitaire as if resisting the 
impulse to snatch it off. ‘That would be 
a question of point of view, wouldn’t it? 
If Aunt Marion hadn’t been here—” 

“T’d only had—” 

“Please, Rash! I don’t want to know 
the details.” 

“But I want you to know them. I’ve 
told you a dozen times that if I take so 
much as a cocktail or a glass of sherry 
I’m all in, when another fellow can take 
ten times as much and not—” 

“Rash, dear, I haven’t known you all 
my life without being quite aware that 
you're excitable. ‘Crazy Rash’ we used 
to call you when we were children, and 
Crazy Rash you are still. But that’s 
not my point.” 

“Your point is that that infernal old 
Aunt Marion of yours doesn’t like me.” 

‘“‘She’s not infernal, and she’s not old, 
but it’s true that she doesn’t like you. 
All the more reason, then, that when she 
gave her consent to our engagement on 
condition that you’d give up your dis- 
gusting habits—”’ 

He raced away from her to the other 
side of the room, turning to face her like 
an exasperated animal at bay. 

The room was noteworthy, and of curi- 
ously feminine refinement. Expressing 
Miss Marion Walbrook as it did, it made 
no provision for the coarse and lounging 
habits of men, Miss Walbrook’s world be- 
ing a woman’s world. All was straight, 
slender, erect, and hard, in the way that 
women like for occasions of formality. It 
was evident, too, that Miss Walbrook’s 
women friends were serious, if civilized. 
There was no place here for the slapdash, 
smoking girl of the present day. 

The tone which caught your eye was 
that of dusky gold, thrown out first from 
the Chinese rug in imperial yellow, but 
reflected from a score of surfaces in rich 
old satinwood discreetly mounted in 
ormolu. On the French-paneled walls 
there was but one picture, Sargent’s por- 
trait of Miss Walbrook herself, an exquisite 
creature, with the straight, thin lines of 
her own table legs and the grace which 
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Illustrated by Pruett 


makes no appeal to men. Not that she 
was of the type colloquially known as a 
“back number,” or a person to be ignored. 
On the contrary, she was a pioneer of the 


day after tomorrow, the herald of an epoch . 


when the blundering of men would be 
replaced by superior intelligence. 

You must know these few facts with 
regard to Miss Walbrook, the aunt, in 
order to understand Miss Walbrook, the 
niece. The latter was not the pupil of the 
former, since she was too intense and high- 
handed to be the pupil of any one. Never- 
theless she had caught from her wealthy 
and public-spirited relative certain pre- 
possessions which guided her points of 
view. 

Without having beauty, Miss Barbara 
Walbrook impressed you as Some one, 
and as Some one dressed by the most ex- 
pensive houses in New York. For beauty 
her lips were too full, her eyes too slanting, 
and her delicate profile too much like that 
of an ancient Egyptian princess. The 
princess was perhaps what was most under- 
scored in her character, the being who by 
some indefinable divine right is entitled 
to her own way. She didn’t specially 
claim her way; she only couldn’t bear not 
getting it. 

Rashleigh Allerton, being of the easy- 
going type, had no objection to her getting 
her own way, but he sometimes rebelled 
against her manner of taking it. So re- 
belling now, he tried to give her to under- 
stand that he was master. 

“If you marry me, Barbe, you'll have 
. take me as I am—disgusting habits and 
aul. , 
_ It was the wrong tone, the whip to the 
filly that should have been steered gently. 

“But I suppose there’s no law to com- 
pel me to marry you.” 

‘Only the law of honor.” 

Her whole personality 
“You talk of honor!” 

“Yes, I talk of it. Why shouldn’t I?” 

‘Do you know anything about it?” 

“Would you marry a man who didn’t?” 

“T haven’t married any one—as yet.”’ 

“But you’re going to marry me, I 
presume.” 


was aflame. 


As a beginning for this first fall number, 
start “The Dust Flower’’; 
will follow you through the winter 


its charm 
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Rashleigh Allerton raced across the room, turning like an animal 


at bay. 


“Considering the facts, that’s a good 
deal in the way of presumption, isn’t it?” 

They reached the place to which they 
came once in every few weeks, where 
each had the impulse to hurt the other 
cruelly. 

“Tf it’s so much presumption as all 
that,’’ he demanded, ‘‘what’s the meaning 
of that ring?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t have to go on wearing it.’’ 
Crossing the room, she pulled it off and 
held it out toward him. ‘Do you want it 
back?” 

He shrank away from her. ‘Don’t be 
a fool, Barbe. You may go too far.” 

“‘That’s what I’m afraid of—that I’ve 
gone too far already.” 

“In what way?” 





“Do you expect me to give up all my friends?” 


‘In the way that’s brought us face to 
face like this. If I’d never promised to 
marry you I shouldn’t now have to—to 
reconsider.” 

“Oh, so that’s it. You’re reconsider- 
ing.” 

“Don’t you see that I have to? If you 
make me as unhappy as you can before 
marriage, what’ll it be afterward?” 

‘And how happy are you making me?” 

Holding the ring between the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, she played 
at putting it back, without doing it. ‘‘So 
there you are! Isn’t that another reason 
for reconsidering—for both of us?” 

“Don’t you care anything about me?” 

“Vou make it difficult—after such an 
exhibition as that of last night, right 
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before Aunt Marion. Can’t you imagine 
that there are situations in which I feel 
ashamed?” 

It was then that he spoke the words 
which changed the current of his life. 
“ And can’t you imagine that there are sit- 
uations in which I resent being badgered 
by a bitter-tongued old maid, to say 
nothing of a girl—’ He knew how 
“‘crazy” he was, but the habit of getting 
beyond his own control was one of long 
standing—‘‘to say nothing of a girl who’s 
more like an old maid than a woman going 
to be married.” 

With a renewed attempt at being master 
he pointed at the ring which she was still 
holding within an inch of its finger. “‘Put 
that back.” 

“T think not.” 

“Then if you don’t—” 

“‘Well—what?”’ 

Plunging his hands into the pockets of 
his coat, he began tearing up and down 
the room. “Look here, Barbe. This kind 
of thing can’t possibly go on.” 

“Which is what I’m trying to tell you, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very well, then; we can stop it.” 

“‘Certainly—in one way.”’ 

“The way of getting married, with no 
more shilly-shallying about it.”’ 

“On the principle that if you’re hanging 
over a precipice the best thing you can do 
is to fall.” 

He continued to race up and down the 
room, all nerves and frenzy. ‘‘Don’t we 
care about each other?”’ 

She answered carefully. “I think you 
care about me to the extent that you be- 
lieve I’d make a good mistress of the house 
your mother left you, and which, you say, 
is like an empty sepulcher. If you didn’t 
have it on your hands, I don’t imagine it 
would have occurred to you to ask me.”’ 

“Well, that’s all right. Now what 
about you?” 

“You've already answered that question 
for yourself.” She stiffened haughtily. 
“I’m anold maid. I haven’t been brought 
up by Aunt Marion for nothing. I’ve an 
old maid’s ways and outlooks and habits. 
I resented your saying it a minute ago, 
and yet it’s true. I’ve known for years 
that it was true. It wouldn’t be fair for 
me to marry any man. So here it is, 
Rash.” Crossing the floor-space she held 
out the ring again. ‘‘You might as well 
take it first as last.” 

He drew back from her, his features 
screwed up like those of a tragic mask. 
“Do you mean it?” 

‘Do I seem to be making a joke?” 

Averting his face, he swept the mere 
sight of the ring away from him. “I 
won’t touch the thing.” 

‘And I can’t keep it. So there!’ 
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T. FELL with a little shivery sound to 

a bare spot on the floor, rolling. to the 
edge of a rug, where it stopped. Each 
looked down at it. 

‘“*So you mean to send me to the devil! 
Allright! Just watch and you'll see me go.”’ 

She was walking away from him, but 
turned again. “If you mean by that that 
you put the responsibility for your abomi- 
nable life on me—”’ 

‘Abominable life! 


Me! Just because 


I’m not one of the white-blooded Nancies 
whom your aunt thinks the only ones fit 
to be called men—’ 

But he couldn’t go on. 


> 


He was chok- 





The Dust Flower 


ing. ‘The sole relief to his indignation was 
in once more tearing round the room, while 
Miss Walbrook moved to the fluted white 
mantelpiece, where, with her foot resting 
on the attenuated Hunt Diedrich andirons, 
she bowed her head against an attenuated 
Hunt Diedrich antelope in bronze. 

She was not softened or repentant. 
She knew she would become so later, but 
she knew, too, that her tempers had 
to work themselves off by degrees. 
Their quarrels having hitherto been 
rendered worth while by their reconcilia- 
tions, she took it for granted that the 
same thing would happen once more 
though, as she expressed it to herself, she 
would have died before taking the first 
step. The obvious thing was for him to 
pick up the ring from off the floor, bring 
it to her humbly while her back was turned 
on him, and beseech her to allow him to 
slip it on where it belonged; whereupon 
she would consider as to whether she would 
do so or not. In her present frame of mind, 
so she told herself, she would not. Noth- 
ing would induce her to do anything of the 
kind. He had betrayed the fact that he 
knew something as to which she was 
desperately sensitive, which other people 
knew, but which she had always supposed 
to have escaped his observation—that 
she was like an old maid. 


HE was. She was only twenty-five, but 

she had been like an old maid at fifteen. 
It had been a joke till she was twenty, 
after which it had continued as a joke to 
her friends, but a grief to herself. She was 
distinguished, aristocratic, intellectual, ac- 
complished, and Aunt Marion would 
probably see to it that she was left 
well off; nevertheless she had picked up 
from her aunt, or perhaps had inherited 
from the same source, the peculiar quality 
of the woman who would probably not 
marry. Because she knew it and _ be- 
wailed it, it had come like astaggering 
blow to learn that Rash knew it, and per- 
haps bewailed it, too. The least he could 
do to atone for that offense would be to 
beg her, to implore her on his bended knees, 
to wear his ring again, and she might not 
do it even then. 

The dramatic experience was worth 
waiting for, however, and so with spirit 
churning she leaned her hot brow against 
the thin, cool flank of Hunt Diedrich’s 
antelope. She knew by the fierce grind- 
ing of his steps on the far side of the room 
that he hadn’t yet picked up the ring, 
but there was no hurry as to that. Since 
she would never, never forgive him for 
knowing what she thought he didn’t know 
—forgive him in her heart, that was to 
say—not if she married him ten times over, 
or to the longest day he lived, there was 
plenty of time for reaching friendly terms 
again. Her anger had not yet blown off, 
nor had she stabbed -him hard enough. As 
with most people subject to storms of hot 
temper, stabs, given and received, were all 
in her day’s work. They relieved for the 
moment the pressure of emotion, leaving 
no permanent ill-will behind them. 

She heard him come to a halt, but did 
not turn to look at him. 

‘So it’s all over!” 

As a peg on which to hang a retort the 
words would serve as well as any others. 
“It seems so, doesn’t it?” 

‘And you don’t care whether I go to 
the devil or not?” 


‘‘What’s the good of my caring when 
you seem determined to do it anyhow?” 

He allowed a good minute to pass before 
saying, ‘Well, if you don’t marry me, 
some other woman will.” 

“Very likely; and if you make her a 
promise to reform, I hope you’ll keep your 
word.” 

‘She won’t be likely to exact any such 
condition.” 

“Then you'll probably be happier with 
her than you could have been with me.” 

Having opened up the way for him to 
make some protest to which she could have 
remained obdurate, she waited for it to 
come. But nothing did come. Had she 
turned, she would have seen that he had 
grown white, that his hands were clenched 
and his lips compressed after a way he had, 
and that his wild, harum-scarum soul was 
worked up to an extraordinary intensity, 
but she didn’t turn. She was waiting for 
him to pick up the ring, creep along be- 
hind her, and seize the hand resting on the 
mantelpiece, - according to the ritual she 
had mentally foreordained. But with- 
out stooping or taking a step he spoke 
again. 

“T picked up a book at the club the 
other day.” 


Not being interested, she made no 
response. 

“Ft was the life of an English writing- 
guy.” 


Though wondering what he was working 
up to, she still held her peace. 

‘When something went wrong—I’ve 
forgotten what—he went out into the 
street with a vow. It was a vow to marry 
the first woman he met who’d marry him.” 

A shiver went through her. It was 
just such a foolhardy thing as Rashleigh 
himself was likely to attempt. She was 
afraid. She was afraid, and yet reangered 
just when her wrath was beginning to die 
down. 

‘And he did it!” he cried, with a force 
in which it was impossible for her not to 
catch a note of personal implication. 

It was hardly possible that he could be 
trying to trap her by any such cheap melo- 
dramatic threat as this; and yet . 

When several minutes had gone by in 
a silence which struck her soon as awe- 
some, she turned slowly round, only to 
find herself alone. 

She ran into the hall, but there was no 
one there. He must have gone down-stairs. 
Leaning over the baluster, she called to 
him. : 

“Rash! Rash!” 

But only Wildgoose, the manservant, 
answered from below. “Mr. Allerton 
has just left the ’ouse, miss.” 


II 


HILE Allerton and Miss Walbrook 

had been conducting this debate, 
a dissimilar yet parallel scene was en- 
acted in a mean house in a mean street 
on the other side of the Park. Viewed 
from the outside, the house was one ol 
those survivals of more primitive times 
which you will still run across in the richest 
as well as in the poorest districts of New 
York. A tiny wooden structure of two 
low stories, it connected with the sidewalk 
by a flight of steps of a third of the height 
of the whole facade. Flat-roofed and clap- 
boarded, it had once been painted gray 
with white facings, but time, weather. and 
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N the toy living-room a man of forty-odd was saying to a girl of twenty-three, “‘So you’ll 
not give it up, won’t you?”’ The girl cringed as the man stood over her, but maintained her 
ground. The face she raised to him was at once terrified and determined. ‘No, I’ll not give it 
up.” ‘“We’llsee.” He said it quietly enough, the menace being less in his tone than in himself 
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soot had defaced these neat colors to a 
hideous pepper-and-salt. 

Within, a toy entry led directly to a toy 
stairway, and by a door on the left into 
a toy living-room. In the toy living- 
room a man of forty-odd was saying to 
a girl of perhaps twenty-three, 

.“*So you'll not give it up, won’t you?” 

The girl cringed as the man stood over 
her, but pressing her hand over something 
she had slipped within the opening at the 
neck of her cheap shirtwaist, she main- 
tained her ground. The face she raised 
to him was at once terrified and deter- 
mined, tremulous with tears and yet defiant 
with some new exercise of will power. 

‘“‘No, Pll not give it up.” 

“We'll see.” 

He said it quietly enough, the menace 
being less in his tone than in himself. He 
was so plainly the cheap-sport bully that 
there could have been nothing but a men- 
ace in his personality. Flashy male good 
looks got a kind of brilliancy from a set 
of big, strong teeth the whiter for their 
contrast with a black, brigand-like mus- 
tache. He was so well dressed in ‘his 
cheap-sport way as to be out of keeping 
with the dilapidation of the room, in 
which there was hardly a table or a, chair 
which stood firmly on its legs, or a curtain 
or a covering which didn’t reek with dust 
and germs. A worn, thin carpet gaped in 
holes; what had once been a sofa stood 
against a wall, shockingly disemboweled. 
Through a door ajar one glimpsed a toy 
kitchen where the stove had lost a leg and 
was now supported by a brick. It was 
plain that the master of the house was one 
of those for whom any lair is sufficient as a 
home so long as he can cut a dash outside. 

Quiveringly, as if in terror of a blow, the 
girl explained herself breathlessly: ‘‘The 
castin’ director sent for me just asI was 
makin’ tracks for home. He ast me if 
this was the on’y suit I had. When I 
‘lowed it was, he just said he couldn’t use 
me any more till I got a 
new one.” 


Flower 


[The Dust 
“He cut her protests short by saying, 
with an air of finality: ‘Well, anyhow 
I’ve got to have the bucks. Can’t go out 
till I get em. So hand!” ’ 

With lips compressed and eyes swim- 
ming, she shook her head. 

“Better do it. You'll be sorry if you 
don’t. Ican pass you that tipstraight now.” 

‘“‘If you was laughed at every time you 
stepped onto the lot—” 

‘‘There’s worse things than bein’ laughed 
at, I can tell you that straight now.” 

‘“‘Nothin’s worse than bein’ laughed at, 
not for a girl of my age there ain’t.” 

Watching his opportunity he caught her 
off her guard. Her eyes having wandered 
to the coat she had just taken off, a worn 
gray thing with edgings of worn gray 
squirrel fur, he wrenched back with an 
unexpected movement the hand that 
clutched something to her breast, thrust 
two fingers of his other hand within her 
corsage, and extracted her pay-envelop. 

It took her by such surprise that she was 
like a mad thing, throwing herself upon 
him and battling for her treasure, though 
any possibility of her getting it back from 
him was hopeless. It was so easy for him 
to-catch her by the wrists and twist them 
that he laughed while he was doing it. 

“You little tiger-cat! You see what you 
bring on yourself. And you’re goin’ to 
get worse. I can tell you that straight 
now.” 

Still twisting her arms till she writhed, 
though without a moan or a cry, he backed 
her toward the disemboweled sofa, on 
whose harsh, exposed springs she fell. 
Then he sprang on her a new surprise. 

‘How dare you wear them rings? They 
was your mother’s rings. I bought and 
paid for ’em. They’re mine.” 

“Oh, don’t take them off,” she begged. 
“You can keep the money—” 

‘Sure I can keep the money,” he grinned, 
wrenching from her fingers the plain gold 
band he had given her mother as a wed- 





watch, putting the tHing into his pocket 
“T give that to your mother, too. You 
don’t need it, and it may be useful to me. 
What else have you got?”’ 

She struggled to her feet. He was grow 
ing. more dangerous than she had ever 
known him to be even when he had 
beaten her. 

“IT ain’t got nothin’ else.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you have. You gotta purse, 
I seen you with it. Where is it?” 


The fear in her eyes sent his toward her 


jacket, thrown on the chair when she had 
coméin, Withan “Ah!” of satisfaction he 
pounced on it. As he held it upside down 
and shook it, a little leather wallet clat 
tered to the floor. She sprang for it, but 
again he was too quick for her. 

“*So!” he snarled, with his glittering grin. 
“You thought you'd get it, did you?” He 
rattled the few coins, copper and silver, 
into the palm of his hand, and unfolded 
a one-dollar bill. ‘‘ You must owe me this 
money. Who’s give you bed and board 
for the last ten year, I’d like to know? 
How much have you ever paid me?” 

“Only all I ever earned—which you 
stole from me.” 

“Stole from you, did I? Well, you 
won't fling that in my face any more.” He 
handed her her coat. ‘‘Put that on,” he 
commanded. 

“What for?” She held it without obey- 
ing the order. ‘‘What’s the good o’ goin’ 
out and me without a cent?” 

“Put it on.” 

Her lip quivered; she began to suspect 
his intention. ‘I do’ wanta.”’ 

“Oh, very well! Please yourself. You 
got your hat on already.” Seizing her by 
the shoulders, he steered her toward: the 
door. ‘Now march.” 

Though she refused to march, it was not 
difficult for him to force her. 

“This’ll teach you to valyer a good home 
when you got one.. You'll deserve to find 
the next one different.” 

She almost shrieked, 
“You're. not going to 
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The man took tke tone 
of superior masculine 
knowledge. “‘ That wasn’t 
nothin’ but bull. What 
if he does chuck you? I 
know every movin’ pic- 
ture studio round N’York. |} 
I'll get you in somewheres 
else. Come now, Letty. 
Fork out. I need the 
berries. I owe some one. 
I was only waitin’ for you 
to come home.” 

She clutched her breast 
more tightly. “I gotta 
have a new suit any- 
how.” 








THE WRONG STOP 


INCE that November day in 1918 when several mil- 
lions of men were suddenly, almost unexpectedly, 
turned back toward civilian, every-day life, many, many 
thousands of them have unintentionally gotten onto the 
wrong road, reached the wrong destination. 
this meant for one of them is grippingly told in a story 
written for the third anniversary of Armistice Day, by 
the author of “The Kingdom Rourid the Corner” 


Coningsby Dawson 


turn me out?” 

‘“Well, what does it 
look as if I was doin’?” 
“T won't go! I won't 
go! Where can I go?” 

“What I’m doin’ ’ll 
help you to find out.” 

He had her now in the 
entry, where in spite of 
her struggles he had no 
difficulty in unlocking the 
door, pushing her out, 
and relocking the door 
behind her. 

‘‘Lemmein! Lemme in! 
Oh, please, lemme in!” 

He stood in the middle 


What 














“Well, Pll buy vou a 
new suit when I get the 
bones. Didn’t I give you this one?” 

She continued, still breathlessly: ‘‘Two 
years ago—a marked-down misses it was 
even then—all right if I was on’y sixteen 
—but now when I’m near twenty-three— 
and it’s in rags anyhow—and all out of 
style—and in pitchers you’ve gotta be 

“‘They’s plenty pitchers where the 
want that character—to pass in a crowd, 
and all that.”’ 

‘To pass in a crowd once or twice, ves; 
but when all you can do is to pass in a 
crowd, and wear the same old rig every 
time you pass in it—” 








ding ring, as well as another, bigger, 
broader, showier, and set with two infi- 
nitesimal white points claiming to be 
diamonds. 

Though he had released her hands, she 
now stretched them out toward him plead- 
ingly. ‘‘ Aw, give ’em back tome. They’re 
all I’ve got in the world to care about— 
just because she wore ’em. You can take 
anything else I’ve got—” 

“All right, then. I'll take this.”’ 

With a deftness which would have done 
credit to a professor of legerdemain he 
unbuckled the strap of her little wrist- 


of the living-room, listen 
ing with pleasure and 
smiling his brigand’s smile. He was not so 
bad as you might think. He did mean to 
let her in eventually. His smile and hi, 
pleasure sprang purely from the fact thet 
his lesson was so successful. With this in 
her mind, she wouldn’t withstand him a 
second time. 

She rattled the door by the handle 
She beat upon the panels. She implored 

Still smiling, he filled his pipe. Let her 
keep it up. It would do her good. He 
remembered that once when he had turned 
her mother out at night, she had sat on the 
steps till he let (Continued on page 145) 
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By Rear-Admiral 


Did you ever notice 
that Presidents are very 
rarely ill? That they 
are on the job practically 
every day? And do you 
think it is luck? It 
isn’t—it is the result 
of taking care of them- 
selves and following 
their physician’s advice. 
The man who wrote this 
article was signally hon- 
ored by being chosen as 
the medical adviser 


NE of the great- 
est sources of 
education fora 
physician is his 

patients. It doesn’t 
make any difference 
whether he has chosen 
to practise in a country 
village or in a big city, 
observation of the men 
and women about him 
—often those, even. 
who do not come under 
his care—teaches him, 
not just the needs of 
people physically, but 
the demands made upon 
them by their work. My 
own lines as a doctor 
have fallen into most interesting places. 

Being human, I can not help being 
interested, from a personal as well as a pro- 
fessional view-point, in caring for the health 
of many of the men charged with the bur- 
den of our government, and I have found 
most of our government officials deeply 
conscious of responsibility to their high 
calling and to the people. 

My association with these men has im- 
pressed upon me that health—and by this 
I mean an even tenor of health—is an 
absolute essential to modern life; for an 
ailing man or woman can not give to work 
the full measure of industry needed, in 
these keen and strenuous days, to make of 
that work a complete satisfaction and 
success. It is demanded of us that we 
keep well, 

Preventive health measures are, there- 
fore, hobbies of mine, and I have made a 
specialty of developing a plan by which my 
patients follow the ancient Chinese custom 
of retaining a doctor to keep them well. 
I examine them periodically as to their 
general physical condition, such as heart, 
kidneys, blood pressure, etc. I observe 
how they work, how they play, how they 
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eat, how they sleep, and make remedial 
suggestions about the conditions under 
which they live. Most of these patients 
are men who work under high pressure. 
They have shown most satisfactory results, 
for not yet among those whom I care for 
regularly has a serious illness or condition 
arisen with which I was not able to cope. 

There is an old Spanish proverb which 
says, ‘‘Nothing so good but it will spoil; 
no amount so great as to be enough.” How 
many people make extravagant demands 
on their physical resources and dissipate 
them with prodigal hand as if the capital 
in Nature’s bank were an inexhaustible 
store! 

I have in mind the careers of two men, 
both valuable public servants, who have 
been much in the public eye of late. One 
of them, a world-famous mining engineer, 
told me that he constantly defied every 
rule of health and yet never knew an ill day. 
He could work in an office for months at a 
time, neglecting exercise, fresh air, and 
sleep, eating anything and everything, and 
then could obey a sudden summons to go 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and 
engage in labor that demanded excessive 








Grayson 


of three Presidents— 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wil- 
son. Their ability to 
withstand the years of 
constant work and worry 
that are the lot of any 
President was largely 
due to a wise regard for 
the first principles of 
healthful living. Ad- 
miral Grayson states 
these principles so plain- 
ly that they can be 
applied by any reader 


physical effort, and feel 
none the worse for it. 
He is an individual of 
remarkable mentality 
and unusual physique, 
extraordinary in every 
way. To the superman 
only belong such feats, 
but there is a limit for 
him, too, only he has 
not reached it yet. He 
is not my patient, and 
I am glad that I have 
not the responsibility of 
the maintenance of his 
health under such con- 
ditions. 

The other man, the 
well-beloved Franklin 
K. Lane, was in public life much longer. 
He neglected some details of health, not 
so much through indifference as because 
of his deep and commendable absorption 
in an engrossing career. He died recently 
after an operation which proved too severe 
an ordeal for his vitality, already drawn 
upon with too free a hand. The operation 
had long been indicated, but had been 
deferred year after year because there 
never seemed to be time for it. 

The parts of an automobile can be 
replaced, but surgery has not yet reached 
the point where a new kidney can be sup- 
plied or a defective heart valve sent to the 
hospital to have lime deposits ground off. 
We have to get along as best we can with 
what we have, and so it is important to be 
on the look-out for commencing defects in 
the human machine. 

Damage to human organs, except in the 
case of acute infections, takes place very 
gradually, and symptoms which attract 
the patient’s notice may not appear until 
the harm has reached an advanced stage. 
Then the doctor is called in only for the 
melancholy purpose of pronouncing the 
hopeless verdict, ‘Too late.” Now a 
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doctor’s searching examination can usually 
detect that something is wrong long before 
the patient is aware of it. Much can be 
done in the early stages of chronic disease 
to lighten the work of the various organs, 
so that, with attention to general regimen 
and diet, life may be prolonged for years. 

We have an ever-increasing number of 
people who go themselves and send their 
children at regular intervals to consult a 
dentist about the state of their teeth, pre- 
ferring to have cavities and other defects 
discovered and corrected before they have 
developed sufficiently to make themselves 
felt. An annual or semi-annual over- 
hauling at the hands of a skilful medical 
diagnostician is an invaluable health asset. 
People .are beginning to do this, and I 
believe that if one can find means to insure 
house, furniture, clothing, and automobile, 
means can also be found for this sort of 
health insurance. 

The man or woman who has awakened 
to the fact that taking care of one’s health 
is the biggest and most important enter- 
prise sets about, first of all, to build up a 
reservé of strength. By sufficient sleep, 
regular exercise, and proper food we can 
build up reserve strength. Many a-battle 
has been lost because there were no’ re- 
serves in the rear. 

Doctors do perform seeming miracles 
at times, and nothing delights me more than 
to hear somebody praising the skill of his 
medical attendant, but in a great majority 
of cases what the doctor does is to rally, 
direct, and lead the sick man’s forces 
in the fight for recovery. The pity is that 
sometimes there is nothing to be led. At 
seventy-five or eighty most people have 
exhausted their vitality, but there are 
literally thousands of people in America 
who at thirty, forty, or fifty are actually 
fifty, eighty, or ninety as far as recupera- 
tive power is concerned. They are bowled 
over by trifles. They can not come back 
with a stout blow in their own defense when 
sickness assails them. 

It is not advisable to delay 
building one’s reserve of strength, 
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reserve of supplies for emergencies—hus- 
bands insist on bringing home unexpected 
guests at the last moment, neighbors drop 
in for tea, and relatives and friends arrive 
unannounced to spend the night. 

In very much the same way must the 
man or woman act who has awakened to 
the fact that taking-care of one’s health 
is the biggest and most important enter- 
prise there is. Such a person must estab- 
lish a balance between the food taken in 
and the energy going out. Here in Wash- 
ington—and, for that matter, in London, 
Paris, and other capitals—we see scores 
and hundreds of government officials who 
go out dining every night as part of their 
official duty. Every visitor of importance 
must be banqueted, every monarch’s 
birthday celebrated, the arrival or depar- 
ture of a diplomat honored by a dinner of 
many courses. Unless the guests have the 
art of saying ‘“‘no” gracefully or, what is 
more difficult, of substituting lively conver- 
sation at table and a deceptive toying with 
knife and fork for indulgence in tempting 
viands, their constitutions must suffer. 
Many are the times that I have been 
aroused by-the jangling of the telephone 
bell. calling me to the bedside of some 
indiscreet epicurean. I recall with especial 
vividness one such midnight experience 
during the visit of the Balfour Mission. 
Wanting to eat more than is good for us 
seems to be an international failing! 

A semi-occasional dinner of skilfully- 
prepared, highly-seasoned food is most 
enjoyable, but to attend eight-o’clock 
dinners nightly, month after month, 
through several seasons, is a sort of forced 
feeding more terrible than was ever inflicted 
on female martyrs in the cause of woman’s 
emancipation. Candidates for re-election 
who wish to live to run again should think 
of what happens to the liver of that good- 
liver, but short-lived victim of liberality, 
the Strassburg goose! 

It is a sad commentary on man and his 
boasted civilization that while half the 


the country the elaborate breakfasts with 
sally-lunn, waffles, hot rolls, or batter 
bread, along with a number of meats, vic- 
timize alike the native and the honored 
guest. Escaping from it the health-seeker 
runs into the pie-belt where the nutritious 
but difficult bean and the festive doughnut 
must be negotiated. A wide and desperate 
detour lands him in the country of duck 
and chicken gumbo. He becomes a jumbo. 
The paths of hospitality “lead but to the 
grave.” 

Overeating is one of the chief causes of 
high blood pressure, a malady in which 
the public is very generally interested, so 
that to talk of one’s blood pressure is as 
universal and as good form as references to 
the appendix. The subject of blood pres- 
sure is a very simple one. Years of ex- 
cessive, unremitting manual labor, per- 
sistent, long-continued overeating, and 
disease of the walls of the blood-vessels 
due to alcohol, gout, rheumatism, and 
various disorders of the blood are the causes 
of high blood pressure. 

Everybody knows that rubber will 
stretch and that canvas will not. It does 
not take a fireman to make it plain that if 
you fasten a hose to a pump and get too 
much pressure on the hose it will burst. 
Now the heart is nothing but a pump to 
keep the blood circulating. Blood-vessels 
are just tubes or hose which nature manu- 
factures with a mixture of two substances, 
one like rubber and the other like canvas. 
When you have high blood pressure for a 
long time, or when you get disease of the 
blood-vessels in some other way, little by 
little the natural rubber disappears and 
only the canvaslike material remains. 

If the man whose arteries have dete- 
riorated from overwork, overeating, one 
of the diseases mentioned, or the abuse 
of alcohol, forgets that he has to take 
care of himself amd runs for a train or a 
street car, if he gets violently angry or has 
a fight, his heart beats faster, and more 
blood is forced into the arteries. Instead 

of enlarging with the increased 
pressure, they burst, because there 








vet there is hope for any man, not 
actually old in years, who will be- 
gin before disease makes its real 
attack. One eminent example 
occurs to me, the case of a distin- 
guished naval officer. Admiral 
George Dewey lived to be seventy- 
nine years old, yet he frequently 
told me he did not know how to 
take care of himself until after he 
was fifty. Almost twenty years 
after his famous victory, the hero 
of Manila Bay was still a vigorous 
figure, driving his spanking team of 
horses through Rock Creek Park 
and the thoroughfares of Washing- 
ton. 

The good housekeeper is the 
one who makes plans, looks ahead, 
profits by the mistakes of yesterday 








A PEACH 
OF A STORY 


‘HAT’S what the folks 
around the shop are calling 
“Yellows,” by Ida M. Evans. It 
is so good that when it came in 
we said, ‘“This must be used in 
the first issue possible: make the 
artist hustle.” He hustled, and 
the story is ready for October. 
Make a note to look for it in that 
month’s most beautiful magazine. 


is no stretch in them. That is 
apoplexy. 

Bad arteries can also be inherited! 
Many persons who have led ex- 
emplary lives, eaten moderately, 
let liquor alone, and been models 
of health culture have arteries 
which lack the proper amount of 
nature’s rubber or elastic tissue 
because a father or mother’ had 
bad arteries. 

Bad cooking is @ crime of vio- 
lence. The mistress of the fine art 
of concocting dainty and _ insidi- 
ous dishes slays not with the 
bludgeon, but with those subtle 
poisons which operate slowly and 
by stealth so that the guilt is im- 
puted to the object of her mistaken 
kindness. 











and works on a definite system, 

with both ears wide open for any 

suggestion that will help in her business— 
for housekeeping is a business and a very 
serious one. She must keep her utensils 
and material equipment in good condition. 
Her disbursements must be proportionate 
to her income, having in mind the special 
requirements of the various members of 
her establishment—milk for the children, 
buttermilk for one of the adults, hard rolls 
for another, and so forth. There must bea 


world is dying for lack of food the other 
half is stuffing itself to death. This last 
statement is of course inaccurate. Not 
half, but the vast majority of human beings 
cat too much! Washington is not the only 
city, nor is the official and diplomatic set 
the only group, in which the stuffing proc- 
ess is carried on. It exists in smart 
society, and in every kind of societv, and 
in every community. In one section of 


Some of our soldiers and officers 
who lived on the monotonous but 
nevertheless wholesome army food show 
one of our many war reactions by return- 
ing to office work, neglecting their exer- 
cise, eating too richly, and creating high 
blood pressure. One distinguished and 
well-known General, a hero of the Front, 
is now my patient because of this. I find 
his wife my opponent, not my ally, because 
of her enthusiasm to ‘fatten him up.”” My 
treatment contains (Continued on page 138) 
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“‘Thrainin’ childher is bigger than projoocin’ thim,” said Mrs. Cassidy. ‘‘I’ve wondhered sometimes if th’ childher 
didn’t come fir-rst an’ th’ wimmen was sint inty th’ wurruld whin it was seen what th’ min was doin’ to thim” 


By Charles Johnson Post 


RS. HOGAN reached up beside 
the clock and tore off a sheet 
from the gaily decorated 
calendar that hung by it. 

“How time flies!” she remarked. “I 
forgot to move up wan da-ay till this 
minute. An’ there’s a lovely motto for 
ivry da-ay, too.” 

‘“What’s th’ new motty for t’da-ay?” 
asked Mrs. Cassidy, stirring her tea slowly. 

Mrs. Hogan inspected the newly-re- 
vealed numeral and slowly read, 

‘““Whin Adam delved an’ Eve span 

Who was thin th’ gintlema-an?’” 

Mrs. Cassidy grunted critically. ‘’Tis 
a queer sintiment,” she commented. ‘‘Eve 
was a la-ady, so av course she cuddent be 
a gintlema-an, ivir.”’ 

“It’s po’thry,”’ said Mrs. Hogan, ‘“‘an’ 
means that if ivrybody wurruked there’d 
be neither la-adies nor gintlemin—but ivry 
wan wud be jist nachral an’ plisint.” 

‘Eve was no ma-an, as th’ motty says,”’ 
persisted the literal Mrs. Cassidy firmly. 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Hogan mildly, 
“that’s thrue—an’ it’s a blessin’ she wasn’t. 
What a wurruld it wud be if we'd star-rted 
off with only Adam an’ another ma-an! 
It'd be a wurruld like a purgathory—or 
Wworse—an’ lop-sided at that!” 

“There’d be no childher,”’ 
Mrs. Cassidy solemnly. 

“Oh, there wuddent, wuddent there,” 
retorted Mrs. Hogan severely. ‘Then ’tis 
little faith ye have in th’ brains av 
Providence. Providence’d get th’ babies 
here if it had to sind thim be a stork in a 
basket or jist dhrop thim down like little 
pink rubber balls from th’ fluffy clouds an’ 
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let thim bounce onhurted on th’ ground 
till some wan picked thim up. Let me 
tell ye wumman’s got bigger responsi- 
bilities in th’ wurruld than jist bein’ a 
child machine as ye ‘seem to think. 
Thrainin’ childher is bigger than projoocin’ 
thim! I’ve wondhered sometimes if th’ 
childher didn’t come fir-rst an’ th’ wimmen 
was sint inty th’ wurruld whin it was seen 
what th’ min was doin’ to thim.”’ 
Mrs. Cassidy blinked primly. 
ondherstand ye,” she said. 
“Well, thin, I’ll tell ve,’ began Mrs. 
Hogan as she reached for the teapot. 
‘Adam was th’ first man. There he was, 
th’ gran’ boss av ivrything with his ribs odd 
or even depindin’ on which side ye counted 
thim. An’ he had th’ gran’ job. All he 
had t’ do was t’ sit in th’ shade an’ name a 
name to ivry livin’ thin’ that was comin’ 
by. An’ ain’t childher livin’ things? 
“This here,’ savs Adam, ‘is th’ cat.’ 
An’ this’, says he, ‘is th’ rat. See th’ 
cat run!’ says Adam as he heaves a rock 
at th’ cat an’ whistles up th’ thing he 
named a darg, sickin’ it on to th’ both av 
thim—such bein’ th’ jokin’ an’ sportin’ 
nature av ma-an in ivry age. ‘An’ this,’ 
says Adam, ‘is th’ joyant spotted dipple- 
doccus that’ll not be discovered be science 
or deleeryum trimmin’s for cinchries to 
come.’ An’ so th’ procession av hairy an’ 
skinned an’ scaly things keeps a-passin’ 
before Adam so’s he can give thim a name 
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—an’ he nivir missed wanst, as ivry wan 
knows to this da-ay. 

‘*Prisintly there comes along a lot of 
little pink and white things dancin’ an’ 
crawlin’ an’ cooin,’ that crawls all over his 
knees an’ pulls at his whiskers. ‘Ho,’ says 
Adam, ‘a new animal—an’ I’ve gone an’ 
used up th’ wor-rd monkey. It luks,’ says 
Adam, ‘somethin’ like I might have been 
wanst—if I’d had a fair chanst,’ says he, 
pickin’ wan up and’ examinin’ it careful. 
‘It’s got,’ says he, ‘rigular ar-rms an’ 
ligs sproutin’ wan out av each corner. 
Well,’ savs Adam thoughtful like, ‘I guess 
we'll call thim childher—an’ some av thim 
jist ba-abies. An’,’ says he very en- 
thusiastic, ‘thev’re th’ fir-rst animal that’s 
come along that there’s a chanst av gittin’ 
a da-ay’s wurruk out av!’ 

‘“So some av th’ pink voung things goes 
inty th’ tobaccy patch, an’ some inty this 
an’ that; an’ a great bunch av thim he 
shovels inty th’ cotton mills an’ spinnin’ 
facthries th’ minit they dhrop their doll or 
nursin’ bottle. An’ some he uses for harse 
racin’, and some he thrains for prize- 
fightin’. Ma-an’s a cur’yus thing to anny- 
body what doesn’t think that th’ sportin’ 
page an’ pickin’ pinnies off th’ childher an’ 
blind folks is all there is to livin’. But 
annyhow, whin Adam got all th’ childher 
nicely star-rted t’ wurrukin’, he called it 
a da-ay an’ turned over an’ wint to sleep. 

“But ’twas easy for Providence t’ see 
*twas no wurruld for childher with only a 
ma-an runnin’ things. So Adam was 
frisked for an extry an’ onnecessary rib 
whilst he was asleep. An’ thin, wan fine 
mor-rnin’ afther, (Continued on page 98) 
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Before ycu: can find the silver lining 
you must first see a cloud. 
times there is no greater blessing than 
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SINGLE zigzag of light burned its 
way across the darkened sky, and 
the earth was shaken by a sharp 
detonation. Imperceptibly town 

and country were plunged into heavier 
shadow. Flickers came and went along 
the horizon. There-were continuous: re- 
verberations afar. The clouds massed 
lower. As the first great drops of rain 
struck the roads, dust flew up. Then the 
thoroughfares were inundated by vertical 
drives of water, and the landmarks were 
obliterated except when the-interplay of 
overhead pyrotechnics shone from the 
four quarters of the heavens. The reports 
were recurrent, peal upon peal mingling 
with the incessant monotone from flashes 
below the horizoa. The torrential rains 
turned the roads into swirling troughs. In 
the cities and on the highways traffic was 
abated and travel impeded. Everywhere, 
in the radius of the storm, humanity 
sheltered itself. 

On an automobile highroad near Mon- 
mouth Junction a well-equipped car made 
a run through the deluge for an untenanted 
garage flanked by a sign indicating the 
distance to New York City. The aban- 
doned motor-hostelry, now no more than 
a shed with broken windows and disused 
gas-pumps, afforded a temporary refuge 
from the fury of the elements. The trav- 
eler had hardly gained this ingress before 
the whir and throb of a distant motor-cycle 
made itself heard on one of the roads that 
forked at the Junction. 

Now faint, now distinct. in the loud 
rainfall, the approaching cycle sounded like 
the panting of some trivial rodent gallop- 
ing to cover from elemental perils. The 
boy and girl cyclists driven into the wav- 
side garage resembled nothing so much as 
a pair of begoggled water-babies! The 
youth jumped from his seat to lift the girl 
from the side-car; as he did so, the lightning 
played blue-white through the place. and 
the girl cried out and hid her face on her 
companion’s shoulder. The low building 
was shaken by the concussion that followed 
the flash. 

In the subsequent fall of rain still an- 


other vehicle sought refuge in the deserted 
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garage—an out-of-date 
roadster with a flapping 
curtain, driven by a 
young woman who 
steered her skidding car 
into a stall and turned 
at her wheel to survey 
the flood she had es- 
caped. She pulled off 
a motor-glove and eased 
her driving fingers by 
holding them out to a 
rivulet pouring through 
a leak in the roof of the 
disused place. 

Converse was spor- 
adic among the four 
wayfarers driven to 
shelter from roads lead- 
ing to the metropolis. 
The lightning was play- 
ing every freak imagi- 
nable against the obscu- 
rity of the sky. The 
crashes were maintain- 
ing the symphony of 
light and noise with 
undiminished grandeur. 
The rain, with its con- 
tinuity of sound, pre- 
cluded conversation and induced a quie- 
tude in which each transient tenant of 
the chance sanctuary was lost in thought. 


INCE setting out from Philadelphia in 

his well-equipped car, George Resinold, 
book-dealer of Broad Street, had been 
avoiding those self-communings which not 
infrequently appall a gentleman very much 
in love. Until caught unawares by the 
storm which swerved him from his route, 
Resinold had not indulged in those un- 
comfortable monologues wherein the heart 
does the talking and the head loses ruler- 
ship, wherein the spirit cuts up amazing 
antics, now cavorting in the ether, now 
sinking, now somersaulting, now lying 
down for a slip of a damsel to pass over 
it! Of an entirely decorous disposition, 
Resinold, the owner of a rare bookshop 
opposite the Academy of Fine Arts, was 
not accustomed to having even so light 
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a foot as belonged to Miss Averil Meigs 
pass over his spirit. It was indicative of 
the Resinolds that they rested their heads 
at night on hard pillows, that the business 
of buying and selling rare literature pro- 
gressed fitly with each generation, and 
that not a few of the Resinolds went to 
their graves in a state of single-blessedness. 
In the present, George was the sole up- 
holder of traditional prosperity, his elder 
brother, Henry, having died some years 
before with neither wife nor offspring to 
share in the profits of a shop replete with 
much delightful reading matter stitched 
between a variety of bindings. 

Love had not smote young Resinold 
athwart his not-unhandsome brow at the 
first sight of Averil Meigs. She had come 
to his shop unobtrusively and on an errand 
which could hardly place her in the cate- 
gory of the glorious beloved: she desired 
to have him make an estimate on a set of 
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ornithological books which were being 
issued from the press as her father, an 
authority on bird lore, finished them, and 
which the Meigs were obliged to sell on 
the receipt of each volume from the pub- 
lisher. It was an édition de luxe, hand- 
somely illustrated, she informed him, with 
a slight flush onher cheeks which betrayed 
an innate distaste for exposing her father’s 
need. 

The book-dealer had promised to have 
a look at the edition and had written the 
suburban address given in a pocket note- 
book that daily carried him through the 
City of Brotherly Love and its environs in 
purchasing libraries and rare prints of 
those forced to part with such belongings. 

He did not think of her again until the 
note-book entry took him out the Chester 
Road one afternoon in his car. 

She lived near Darby, in a frame house 
approached through a clump of trees and 
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with a large bathing-pool for birds beside 
it. Resinold parked carefully. In the 
tops of tall maples and oaks, in the air, on 
the stones of the pool, birds domesticated 
and of the woods were carrying on the 
business of life. The Meigs’s house, small 
and without paint, seemed merely a cote 
from which the comings and goings of the 
feathered world might be observed. 

The ornithologist proved to be a spare 
old gentleman whose shabby study over- 
looked the pool and afforded the tiny 
bathers sunny window-sills to preen on 
after their plunge. 

“T regret,” said Mr. Meigs, with the 
édition de luxe open on his thin knees, 
“having to turn into money the books my 
publishers are good enough to send me, but 
I am less fortunate than my heroes and 
heroines who are feathered and fed by 
nature.” 

He closed the book delicately, handing it 
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to its possible purchaser in a manner that 
gently rid himself of any embarrassment 
involved. 

Resinold examined with practised mi- 
nuteness the volume in his hands, and he 
was not slow to feel the charm of its pages 
and the setting the pen had inspired. He 
made the ornithologist the usual offer of 
half-price for a gratuitous volume. 

“IT shall be glad to take the full set as it 
comes to you,” he vouchsafed in the dry 
tone of commerce. 

Mr. Meigs was relieved, evidently hold- 
ing a humble opinion of his works. ‘They 
shall be delivered to you in due course.” 
A wave of his refined hand terminated 
the deal. 

Then his attention was arrested by a bit 
of bright color on a hemlock beyond his 
study window, and he held up a finger lest 
they disturb the song of a scarlet tanager. 
At the end of the vibrant notes there was 
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a whir of brilliant plumage, and the old 
gentleman laughed, settling comfortably 
in his chair. 

“He is quite an unsociable rogue,” he 
remarked of the bird. “It was nice of 
him to give us so much of his song.” 

Resinold was not in the habit of combin- 
_ing business with sociability, yet he lingered 
in the bird-lover’s study; and after a while 
Averil came in with a tea-tray that bore 
an extra cup for the unwonted visitor. 
She greeted him graciously, though her 
eyes were a trifle misty in resting on her 
father, who contentedly spread a bit of 
worn tea-damask on his knees. Her tray 
held a round pot of well-brewed beverage, 
a plate of hot toast buttered evenly, and 
a small stone jar of gooseberry jam. Al- 
though the viands tasted good to the young 
book-dealer and he was not unappreciative 
of the restful study where lengthening 
fingers of sunlight touched the hair of the 
girl pouring tea, it was not then that the 
last of the Resinolds fell in love with this 
feminine slip, brown-haired, light-footed, 
full-throated, who lived in amity toward 
mankind on the Chester Road near Darby. 

Averil stood beside her father at the 
door, as Resinold left them after writing 
his check at the study desk for the first 
volume of the bird series. Twilight had 
come. Where the sun had gone down, 
the sky was still flushed. The bathing- 
pocl by the house was deserted, and there 
were twittings overhead. The golden 
trill-i-de-de of a wood-thrush began. Averil 
had her father’s habit of lifting a finger to 
induce silence when a bird sang. It was 
when she did this, to hear the sudden, 
ecstatic overtures of the thrush, soon to 
be taken up by a galaxy of little singers in 
the dusk, that the book-dealer of Broad 
Street fell in love for the first time in his 
staid existence. 

The Resinolds had none of them been 
easy victims to the arrows of Cupid. A 
certain tenacity in their dispositions, an 
innate dignity, rendered the little god of 
love ludicrous rather than immortal in their 
eyes. With George Resinold the ties of 
affection were formed by time rather than 
by emotional impetus. It did not fit in 
with his sense of congruity that 
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she had brought him by taking it from 
her and holding it with a sensation of sheer 
delight. 

Her words were slurred by a confusion 
which did not seem to arise entirely from 
hererrand. ‘‘How many books you have!” 
she exclaimed, putting out a hand to one 
of his colorful shelves. 

He was pleased by her remark. ‘‘ Would 
you care to see all of my books—my 
galleries and. my catacombs?” Places 
sacred to any save his most intimate 
friends! 

“Ves,” said Averil. 

So he escorted the wood-thrush girl 
up to the Resinold galleries, long, dim aisles 
smelling of vellum and parchment, whose 
high windows looked down on the turmoil 
of Broad Street. Had their words been 
printed, no stir would have followed in 
the world of reading. for they talked of 
things rendered momentous only by the 
timbre of their voices, their glances that 
met occasionally, their silences that left 
them inclined toward gaiety and laughter. 
Then they went down to his underground 
passages enriched by scripts dating back 
hundreds of years, by prints faded and 
wonderful, by volumes it was a treat to 
touch. Here he talked to her of his busi- 
ness and of his quiet wish to retire at sixty 
and read his fill. 

““You’ve a long time to wait before you 
go nose-deep into your books!” laughed 
Averil, in aisles that had probably never 
before felt the impress of a feminine foot. 
“By sixty, I hope to live in the woods, 
high in a tree.” 

“In a tree?” hé expostulated. ‘Why 
not aspire to a comfortable house? Most 
maidens do.” 

“Oh, the woods are so full of marvels,” 
said Averil, in her soft, rapid cadence. 

“‘Are they?” His voice was low. 

He said to her. near the stairs that would 
take them up to the shop again: “‘I’d like 
to explore the woods near Darby some- 
time with you. May I?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I'll show you some 
of the walks that father and I have found.” 

He would not let her mount the stairs 
yet, but stood looking at her. ‘“‘When 


shall we have the walk? Shall it be next 
Sunday afternoon, Miss Meigs?” 

She started up the iron flight. “Yes.” 

He followed, ecstatic as a lad in his teens, 
the only surviving Resinold, with an in- 
herited leaning toward asceticism and 
habitual reserve! He went with her to 
the door and stood there when she had 
gone, a touch of dreaminess in his face. 
He yielded to the warmth in his veins, the 
suffusion of happiness in his heart, the 
glamour in his brain; and commerce losing 
its preeminence for the day, he soon picked 
up his hat to go walking, for the marvels 
of the woods were calling him! 

A man in love can tramp many miles 
without knowing it. Resinold crossed 
the long viaduct over the Schuylkill 
River and found himself in a region where 
the woods lured him to their depths and 
he was greeted by the pensive note cf the 
pewee and the modulated whistle of the 
finch; where the pines were pungent despite 
a spell of dry weather and the wild grape 
vines were purple with fruit. By a brook 
he came upon a young sandpiper, a crea- 
ture of down that took to the water while 
there arose in the brush the alarmed and 
unobtrusive cooing of the mother sand- 
piper. From a log decaying to the soil a 
black squirrel peered at him; the singing 
of myriad insects was in the air; the lichens 
and fungus were enscrolled in phosphores- 
cent patterns on bush and branch; he 
even heard the song of the hermit-thrush 
rising in a pure solo above the wooded 
solitude. He experienced an exultation 
of sentiment, a serenity of passion, which 
stayed with him through his long walk home. 

But love’s elations bring their reactions. 
And that evening in the bulwark of ‘the 
Resinold residence on Logan Square the 
young book-dealer suffered a cooling of 
his blood that had attacked many of the 
Resinolds on the brink of complete subju- 
gation to the dictates of Cupid. In his 
commodious ‘quarters, pipe in mouth, his 
dog at his feet, a moderate blaze on his 
hearthstone, the worthy celibate cogitated 
as to the outcome of the walk he was going 
to take with Averil, and he fell victim to 
a curious panic of inherent wariness, an 

emotion that seemed to produce 
in him a change of heart and to 





his imagination should be in- 





istics were unfamiliar to him; and 
though pursued by a remem- 
brance of Averil Meigs in her 
doorway with lifted finger, her 
face bright in the lingering day- 
light, her. lips parted as if she 
might herself melodiously answer || 
the wood-thrush, any impulse to {| 
see her again was subdued with || 
admirable fortitude. The volume {| 
from her father’s pen was placed 
on a Resinold shelf to gather 
dust there. And the dusty com- || 
merce of Broad Street carried | 
George on, as commerce can, 
until the day when Averil Meigs | 
brought into his shop the second | 
volume of the set he had prom- || 
ised to purchase at the usual cut 
rates. 

How pregnable his fortitude, 
he did not realize until he saw 
her coming toward him through 
the shop whose book-lined aisle | 
offset her russet coloring and HI 
emphasized her graceful bearing! | 

He relieved her of the volume L 


vaded by a girl whose chracter- | 
| 





Slumber Song 


By Alan Leslie 
Hush thee! my little one, if you would hear 
The stealthy old Sandman drawing near; 
Coming this way on velvet-clad feet, 
Softly, quietly, 
creép, creep, creep! 


High over head he waves his hand, 
Filling the air with golden sand; 


While heavy lids droop and are weighted down 


O’er eyes of blue, 
of gray and brown. 


The Sandman smiles through the sifting sand 


And scurries away to Slumberland, 
Knowing that eyes that laugh and weep, 
Held fast in Dreamland will 
sleep, sleep, sleep! 


check his ardors. 
He essayed to write her a note 
of conventional regrets: 


DeEaR Miss MEIcs: 
|| Imperative duties both at home 
and in the shop will prevent me 
|| from keeping the engagement I 
| made with you for Sunday after- 
| noon. I shall endeavor sometime to 
redeem my promise for the walk. 
With regards, 

GEORGE RESINOLD. 


He was in no way satisfied with 
the phraseology of the epistle 
and perceived that it couched a 
promise which he did not care to 
make, incurring new obligations 
by merely putting off the walk 
and inviting further excursions 
i into lunacy! He destroyed the 
letter, tearirg it into long strips 
with methodical fingers. A grow- 
ing frostiness in his blood, he 
wondered how he was going to 
i| extricate himself. 

The next afternoon found the 
| young book-dealer in his compact 
car en route to New York City. 
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The golden trill-i-de-de of a wood-thrush began. 


silence when a bird sang. 


His trip would not bring him back to 
Philadelphia unti! Sunday had passed and 
Averil’s discarding of him for such incivil- 


ity had destroyed the possibility of any 
Incipient romance between them. Yielding 
to the dictates of an inborn prudence 
hardly valorous, he was ignominiously 
running away from the walk through the 
Darby woods with Avertl Meigs! 

In the dismantled garage at Monmouth 


Junction, while waiting for the cloud- 
bursts to pass, so commonplace a thing as 
the sight of a girl’s head buried on a boy’s 
shoulder brought to the fleeing bachelor 
a perception of what he was doing in 
running from a girl whose face could lift 
as Averil’s had done in listening to a thrush! 
His equanimity was disturbed. Youth 
that could never be lived again; he was 
running from that. Emotion that roused 


Averil had her father’s habit of lifting a finger to induce 
The book-dealer of Broad Street fell in love for the first time in his staid existence 


the best in him; he was running from that. 
Marriage; he was running from that. 
Averil’s brown head on his shoulder; he 
was running from that! 

He soberly watched the boy and girl, 
as the storm waged. 

The girl in the motor-cycle, Parrie Da 
was doing some thinking of her own dur- 
ing the stop-over in the shed that shel- 
tered her from (Continued on page 102) 
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JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 


“ MERICA,”’ said a Swiss, ‘‘is full of spots of beauty that enchant one.” Accus- 

tomed to grandeur, his heart had never felt the magic spell that nature 
weaves for her lovers until he stood in a quiet place, near a great city, to which 
he had Leen led by one who knew the divine content to be experienced there. 
And it was only a patch of woods with a vista breaking through to the sea 
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pD° you know such a place? There is one near you. You may find it by follow- 
ing a thread of path that trails contentedly to its appointed place among the 
trees. You may find it along an age-old brook that catches a glint of sun by day, 
a peeping of stars by night. Or you may find it on a sun-kissed, wind-swept 
hill above the strife of daily living. But it’s there—near you—if you look for it 
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‘ ILD blackberries, children!” 
said Mary Hurd, stopping 
the old mare. ‘Look at 
them—look at them! Come 

on, we'll get out. We must all have some 

of these beauties!” 

The road was indeed looped with the 
furious, great sprays of the vines, and the 
rich fruit hung thick under the pointed 
leaves. Where the morning sun struck 
the unripe berries, they shone scarlet, like 
Japanese lacquer, but the ripe fruit was 
lusterless in the leafy shadows and seemed 
to spring into being even while the chil- 
dren hunted for it. 

There were three older children—Ur- 
sula Stannard’s big boys of eight and ten, 
and five-year-old Anthony Hurd; and there 
was a baby, Margaret Hurd, six months 
old. 

“You are as much a child as any of 
them, Mary!” Ursula Stannard said, 
when the other woman came back to 
the surrey with her hands full of the 
staining berries. Ursula, upon whose 
lap Mary’s baby was placidJy sleep- 
ing, had not left the surrey, but she was 
quite willing to share the treat. 

‘They are delicious!” she said, accepting 
one more joy from Mary as simply as Mary 
accepted it from life, and with a quite de- 
lightful sense of being about ten years old 
again. 

‘“‘Aren’t they delicious?’’ Mary Hurd 
laughed unashamedly. “Yes, I am sim- 
ple-minded, I suppose,” she admitted, af- 
ter brushing her firm cheek lightly against 
the velvet of the sleeping baby’s face. 
“But why not, Ursula? Don’t you like it?” 

“Like it!” Mrs. Stannard echoed, a 
tragic note creeping into her pleasant 
voice. ‘‘ Ah, my dear, it’s making me over. 
I shall go away from you a totally changed 
woman!” 

“Or a totally restored one,”’ Mary sub- 
stituted tenderly. 

She knew something of the long years 
of her friend’s widowhood, and she knew 
that all the medical skill in the world 
could not have prescribed for Ursula any- 
thing more healing than the lazy life of 
this California farm, this idle bathing and 
picnicking with the children, these long, 
empty days under redwood and madrone 
trees. 

The two women had been friends since 
babyhood, intimate through girlhood, and 
drawn even closer together in the early 
days of wifehood, when both were trans- 
planted to the east. They had been mar- 
ried at about the same time, Ursula to Kent 
Stannard, Mary to Richard Kendall, and 
both young couples had begun the new 
life in New York. Four years later, when 
Mary had been widowed at twenty-six, it 
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Lites trated Oy 


Maurice L. Bower 


O you feel that your life is 

dammed-—that instead of freedom 
to rush on, unhampered, through life 
some barrier holds you back, prisoned 
from the swift run to some great, 
unknown sea? For you, then, this 
story has a great message—a mes- 
sage of what you can make of life 
behind your barrier, a vast lake 
deepening and broadening and grow- 
ing in power and beauty day by day 


was to Ursula that she turned for comfort, 
and after Ursula’s husband had also died, 
leaving her to struggle as she might with 
the two little boys, Mary had joined her, 
and the two women had thought never to 
be parted again. 

However, into Mary’s saddened life hap- 
piness had come again, first in the form of 
pity for Anthony Hurd, whose friend she 
had been from childhood, and then as a 
deeper and truer love than she had ever 
known. He had come to her fresh from a 
tragic marriage that no skill and no 
sacrifice of his could save, and Mary had 
taken him into her heart as naturally as 
she had taken the baby boy whose mother 
had left them both. They had all come 
back to California, and now, for the first 
time since their marriage, Ursula and 
her bovs had come west to spend the sum- 
mer with them. 

Ursula, watching this new Mary, who 
was yet so oddly the Mary of years ago, 
felt in her heart a deep and generous satis- 
faction. Mary had been so erratic, so 
unsure of herself, at the time of her second 
marriage, and Anthony had been shaken, 
nervous, trembling upon the edge of a 
breakdown in body and soul. He had 
thrown away the hard-won New York 
practise, determined to make a completely 
fresh start, and Ursula, looking on, had 
feared actual financial difficulties would 
make this strange beginning of the new life 
additionally hard for her adored Mary. 

It was wonderful to be with them now, 
to see Mary rounded into complete 
and radiant happiness, Anthony already 
established and prosperous, and the 
beautiful baby added to the wholly content 
little group. Ursula hardly knew her 
friend, found no traces of the old, troubled, 
brooding Mary in this laughing woman of 
the fresh ginghams and wide hats, and she 
knew that that rather sad and rather 
doubtful wedding a few vears ago had 
been right, marvelously and miraculously 
right, and that the two lives that might 
have dragged along in bitter loneliness and 
dissatisfaction had been brought together 
to make one of the wonderful marriages of 
the world. 

“It’s good to see you so happy,” Ursula 
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By Kathleen Norris 


said, when she had finished her berries, anc 
Mary lingered with her arm against the 
canopy frame. 

“Tt’s «good to be happy,” Mary re- 
sponded, studying the baby’s little face. 

“And this is your life, you fortunate 
woman?” 

“Ves, we came here that first summer, 
and we loved it so that Anthony bought 
the farm,” said Anthony’s wife. “It’s all 
been like that, Ursula,” she said. “All the 
hesitations and doubts were over from the 
very moment that we were married! 
Everything in the city went right; Doctor 
Unger instantly gave Anthony his hos- 
pital work; we never had one moment’s 
doubt or trouble. Before the baby was 
born we found this place; the baby has al- 
ways been perfection; I have had only one 
cook—it’s just been happiness, happi- 
ness, happiness, the first real happiness 
I’ve ever had! I wake up with it, and I 
go to bed with it. You call mea child— 
I’ve grown young again!” 

“T believe you have,” 
fondly. 

“All summer long,’’ Mary added more 
soberly, “‘we have Anthony only Satur- 
days and Sundays. He does almost all 
the bone work for children, now—and 
that’s my contribution to the world, giving 
up my husband and caring for his children. 
In winter we go into town, and then we're 
together. But more than any one tangi- 
ble thing, Ursula, is the sense that life can 
go right,”’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ For years 
and years I thought it was all fear and 
change and struggle. Now I believe 
again; I believe that there is a scheme! I 
haven’t your courage, Ursula. I couldn't 
live in that big, cruel city and teach music, 
year after year—” 

“T had my boys,” Mrs. Stannard said, 
glancing at them. “And then, I truly like 
to give lessons,” she added honestly. 
“You hated it. Youaren’t thetype. And 
you’ve found your right place, just as | 
used to tell you you would!” 

Mary looked at the children, still dili 
gently stripping the vines, and suddenl 
roused herself from dreamy introsp-. 
tion. 

“Children—children—don’t eat ais 
more!”’ she called, in horror. ‘You'll all 
be ill! Anthony, not another one!” And 
then, as little Anthony came whimpering 
toward her, she stooped and took the 
brown little hand tenderly in her own. 
“Did you get a thorn, my heart?”’ Ursula 
heard her ask. ‘‘Let mother see. I can 
get it!—Hold your hand still, dear; | 
won’t hurt you!” 

She kissed the relieved palm 
straightened herself up. Ursula saw a look 
of surprise come into her eves. 


said Ursula 
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“Look, lover—look, boys!” said Mary in an undertone. 









































‘‘There’s a gipsy!’’ All the beauty and free- 


dom of the open road, wood fires at twilight, and blue smoke among tree trunks were in the magic word 


_ “Look, lover—look, boys!” she said 
Inan undertone. ‘“There’s a gipsy!” 

The magic word, to which she gave, Ur- 
sula thought, all its suggestion of dear ro- 
mance, brought the older boys to her 
side. The beauty and freedom of the open 
toad, wood fires at twilight, blue smoke 
among tree trunks, and the jingling of 
chains and laughter in the sunlight, some- 
how Mary made the children feel all these, 


as she felt them herself, when the gipsy 
came toward them. 


HE blackberry vines had flourished in 

a curve of the almost-deserted road to 
the old fire dam, hidden away in the low 
hills. It was: the broken and neglected 
condition of the road that had decided 
Mary to drive the surrey today, rather 
than attempt the trip in the motor-car that 





usually carried her joyous crowd. Half a 
dozen times in every summer, she, and the 
children who chanced to be visiting her 
nursery, came up to lunch and bathe at the 
dam, but it was unusual to meet any one 
on the road. 

The gipsy was walking quietly but stead- 
ily along in graceful gipsy fashion. Her 
slender, bare feet touched the dust lightly; 
her dark head was protected from the sun- 
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shine only by a knotted, bright handker- 
chief. She had the air of one who knows 
her destination, and although she looked 
pleasantly enough at the children, she 
made no attempt at friendliness, but 
seated herself on a wayside log in the 
shade, panting with heat and brisk walk- 
ing, and apparently concerned only with 
her own thoughts. 

“Get into the surrey, boys,” Mary said, 
with a sudden compunction, “Perhaps 
when we’re gone she will have a feast of 
blackberries all by herself. She may be 
shy!” 

The children scrambled into the back 
seat, Billy and Kent Stannard holding 
little Anthony firmly between them. 

“But where is she going, Aunt Mary?” 
Billy asked, as they jogged comfortably 
along. 

“Why, I suppose to some camp up here 
in the hills, Billy,”. Mary answered. “I 
have seen their wagons about at different 
times, and I suppose they choose places 
near streams. We may see their camp, 
further along.” 

“Gee, I would like to be a gipsy!”” Kent 
Stannard said. 

The women laughed. 

“We all feel that way sometimes, Kent,” 
his mother said. ‘But I am afraid you 
would get rather dirty and tumbled, and 
tired of being gipsies!”’ 

“Oh, no, we wouldn’t, mother!” both 
her boys'said eagerly, and Anthony Hurd 
added imploringly, ‘Can’t we be -gipsies 
sometime, mother?” 

“Perhaps Daddy will let us, when he 
takes his vacation,’ Mary answered 
pacifically. The children fell 
into ecstatic consideration of 
sleeping-bags and fishing rods, 
but Mary and Ursula were 
silent, content to be steeped 
in the beauty and warmth of 
the perfect hour. 

It was a blue July day, 
scented with brown grass, tar- 
weed, and the piny sweetness 
of the redwoods. Pale, stiff 
madrone leaves rustled under 
the horse’s feet; pale blue but- 
terflies circled and fluttered 
ahead of the surrey. When they 
drove by an open patch of 
meadow, the grating whir of 
grasshoppers was loud in the 
swimming sunshine, and more 
than once, in the honeyed dim- 
ness of the woods, they heard 
the stir and the sentinel call of 
quail and saw the flying, brown 
bodies move like shadows into 
the soft dusk of underbrush. 
The children looked up at buz- 
zards hanging motionless in the azure 
dome above them; drifts of cloud filmed 
the summer sky here and there, and some- 
times the high tops of the redwoods moved 
with a fresh, rushing sound, like waves 
upon a shore. 

The road wound on and on, sometimes 
marked by a tumbling, broken fence of 
rough rails, sometimes crossed by an old 
wagon track as decrepit and deserted 
as itself. Here and there an opening 
showed gnarled and aged grape-vines, 
dating perhaps from the Spanish day, but 
for the most part it was fringed only by 
overgrown oaks and madrone and bay 
trees. Nature had come back into her own. 


Beside the road ran a stream only a few 


The Dam 


feet wide, but bright and clear and brisk 
over its pebbly bottom. Sometimes it 
formed itself into pools, or crept so far 
beneath an overhanging root that tiny 
trout and minnows darted safely through 
the deep water. Sometimes it grew so thin 
as almost to lose itself under a bright, 
sunny shingle of rocks and pebbles. Now 
and then an old bridge carried the road 
across it, and the little ripple and splash 
took up its song on the other side, but 
always it was companionably within sight 
and sound of the surrey’s occupants. 

“This isn’t the stream that is dammed, 
Mary?” 

“Oh, yes. Why not?” 

‘““No reason: why not,’”’ Ursula smiled. 
“Only I thought it was a large dam,” she 
added. 

“Tt’s big enough to give us all delicious 
swims,”’ Mary remarked. ‘It was built 
years ago, when.a railroad went through 
here. But after they took the line away 
it was made into a fire dam, and here it 
stands, year alter year. It does give one 
a sense of safety, in the dry weather. We 
bring the babies from the Refuge here, 
now and then, and last year Anthony had 
it mended at his own expense, just because 
we all love it so! Here we are!” 

They had rounded a last curve, and the 
dam, in all its silent and deserted beauty, 
burst upon their view. Ursula gave an 
exclamation of pleasure almost as spon- 
taneous as her small sons’ shouts of joy. 

The sheet of water stretched two hun- 
dred feet from shore to shore, lipping the 
discolored cement barrier at its lower 
edge, pushing up into a frame of trees and 


Aline Kilmer 


I have a harp of many strings, 
But two are enough for me: 

One is for love and one for death; 
And what would the third one be? 


Before I learn another note 
I may forget and go, 

So while my hand is light and sure 
I play on the strings I know. 





shrubbery where the trickle of creek ran in. 
In the motionless satin expanse of deep and 
sapphire blue, the paler blue of the sky had 
found wide patches of reflection, and near 
the ferny rises of the bank, below the forest, 
the shining water lay in deep shadow. 
Every bush and tree—the red and yellow 
of the madrones, the dull, smoky blue of 
late lilac blooms, the pointed, gothic 
pyramids of the redwoods—was inverted 
in the mirror of the pool. Gauzy blue 
dragon-flies skimmed it, and jays looped 
it with blue and broke the stillness with 
harsh cawing, as the children ran toward 
the water. 

‘Mary, it’s quite the prettiest thing 
I ever saw!” 








“Tsn’t it beautiful? And if you knew 
the happy times we have here! All sum- 
mer long just a few people like oursclves 
are coming up to it, to lunch and swim, 
And how all the children love it!” 

‘But, Mary, that insignificant stream, 
and this great sheet of water!” 

“Well, it fills in the spring freshets, I 
suppose, and then just keeps going.”’ 

Mary was busy with half a dozen small 
activities at once; she had freed the old 
horse from the dropped shafts, tossed the 
children their bathing-suits, and _ finally 
carried the baby to’a*grove of redwood 
saplings, where she seated herself com- 
fortably with the wriggling, hungry little 
body in her arms. Her eyes went con- 
tentedly from the little, waving, impatient 
hand, and the busy lips at her breast, to 
the eager boys struggling with buttons 
and straps, half hidden in the low hazel-nut 
bushes. 

She and Ursula followed them into the 
fresh, biting cold of the creek water. 

‘We used to come here years and years 
ago, my sisters and I,”’ Mary said, an 
hour later, when they were all resting in 
the shade, and the wicker hamper was 
opened. ‘‘And I love to think that they 
and their children will be here with usj, 
some day, too. Betty was married at 
our house last year, you know, and she 
and Phyllis both have baby boys. An- 
thony loves my sisters. Then next month 
his own sister and her children come down 
for several weeks; she’s having a very 
hard time—” 

‘“You’re living in other people’s lives, 
Mary. I suppose that is what makes your 

own seem so much richer than 
it was!”’ 

“Well, isn’t that the real way 
of living, after all?” 

“Yes,” Ursula answered, af- 

. ter a moment’s thought. “Of 
course it is! But mighty few 
women, these days, are 
willing to admit that they 
have no separate life of their 
own!” 

“But I never denied it, 
Ursula. I was perfectly wretch- 
ed, trying to find a place for 
myself! I always felt so help- 
less, trying to work from the 
bottom of the heap to the top. 
Now I feel as if Anthony had 
put me at the top, and all I 
need do is work in—if vou see 
what I mean?” 

“IT see exactly what you 
mean. And I think you, and 
Anthony, too, are the happiest 
and the most sensible people 
I know!” 

“Because we’ve had sorrow and lone- 
liness, I suppose,” Mary said. 

Ursula looked thoughtful; presently 
she spoke a little shyly. ‘‘ Does he ever 
hear from Rita?” she asked. 

Mary shook her head. *‘She’s gone back 
to the stage, we know that. She never 
should have left it, Anthony says. She was 
always fretting and aching to go back, she 
always resented housekeeping and being 
tied down, and she hated his profession. 
She must have made life very hard for 
him. I think she loved him, and of course 
he was infatuated with her—went every 
night, for something like three months, just 
to hear her sing her little song and say 
about three lines. (Continued on page 157) 
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ARY carried the baby to a grove of redwood saplings, where she seated herself comfortably with the 
wriggling, hungry little body in her arms. Her eyes went contentedly from the little, waving, 
impatient hand, and the busy lips at her breast, to the eager boys struggling with buttons and straps 





The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


The screen for showing Kiddyland Movies is very 
easily made. Cut out this strip (one of the same size 
cut from plain white paper will do as well), fold for- 
ward on lines BB and backward on lines AA. Paste 
strips AA on back of screen. Cut film carefully and 
paste ends as indicated. Insert at right of screen and 
pull slowly to the left. Books may be used to hold 
screen upright; a small box (cigar or candy) would 
be better. After using, films may be wound on spools 


“How to ~ Movies 
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© ONE: WOOP AND UNDERWOOD 


Dancers from the Woman’s College of Mississippi took part in the great pageant at the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the founding of the University of Virginia, which official Washington attended in large numbers 





Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


Keyes 


By 


EAR. Lucy: 
If you do not stop writing me 
letters asking me to visit you, 
I shall have to tear them up un- 
opened, because they present such a ter- 
rible temptation to me! I can think of 
nothing on earth that would be such a rest, 
and at the same time such an exhilaration, 
as to put on a khaki- riding habit, and 
mount one of those much-maligned little 
bronchos in which Colorado used to 
abound—does it still?—and ride off through 
your tawny mountains towering against 
a turquoise sky. The bronchos didn’t 
“buck” as they do according to popular 
belief; they “‘loped’’—a gentle, swinging, 
motion which gave you the sensation of 
being in a cradle rather than in a saddle. 
Well, I’m glad I've done it at one period 
of my life anyway, even if I can’t do it now. 
It’s worth remembering! And it’s worth 
looking forward to again sometime in the 
dim future. But for the present, my 
trips away from home must be confined to 
jaunts that have some real connection 
with my “regular job” of being a Senator’s 
wile. 

I took such a jaunt about a fortnight 
ago, when I went, as did many other offi- 
cials here, down to the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the University of Virginia, which 
Was also its commencement. ‘The’ Uni- 
“of 


versitv—no good Southerner adds 


Krances 


Parkinson 


Virginia’’ and is deeply insulted if vou ask 
‘‘which?’’—is something more even than 
the beautiful and beloved educational 
shrine of the entire South, holding a posi- 
tion almost unique among all our institu- 
tions of learning by virtue of the actual 
veneration in which it is held by an im- 
mense section of the country. It is also 
the mold and pattern after which practi- 
cally every great state university in the 
United States has been fashioned and 
established. You in Colorado, Mary in 
Vermont, Elizabeth in California—all owe 
vour splendid structures to the one which 
Thomas Jefferson conceived, built, and 
endowed. This being the case, it is no 
wonder that official Washington, not to 
mention representatives from one hundred 
and nineteen universities and colleges in 
this country—fifty-nine of them college 
presidents—and from ten foreign institu- 
tions, felt it worth while to go to Virginia 
and join in the week’s festivities. 

I left Washington on a later train than 
most of my friends, as Mrs. Marshall Field 
gave a luncheon in honor of an old friend 
of mine from Boston that day, and her 
entertainments are always so delightful 
that no one who is invited to one misses it 
if that can possibly be helped. So I had 
the three-hour journey alone, through 
lovely country seen through a haze of heat, 
the green ficlds so thick with daisies that 





they looked as if they had been frosted. I 
wonder if the sun is really a little brighter 
there and the shadows a little deeper than 


in the North? Everything seems so vivid 
and sharply contrasted! 

I reached the University at dusk, just 
in time to go to the organ recital with 
which the immense new McIntyre amphi- 


theater, seating nearly four thousand 
persons, was dedicated. It was a wonder- 
ful evening. The University has the 


double advantage of the mellowness of age 
and the symmetry of one style of archi- 
tecture used throughout—a combination 
that exists nowhere else in this country as 
far as I know. And that night, as I 
walked to the amphitheater, I saw the 
famous rotunda with its columns of pure 
Carrara marble, which Jefferson struggled 
so hard to get; the Serpentine Wall which 
he built when the brick threatened to give 
out, because in that way it would be self- 
supporting; West Lawn and East Lawn, 
smooth as satin, between the long, pil- 
lared galleries from which the students’ 
rooms lead and have led, ever since Edgar 
Allan Poe was a student there—all under 
the light of a moon hung in a sky that was 
first so clear and soft that it seemed like 
a dark jewel in texture, and later so thickly 
sprinkled with stars that its radiance was 
blurred. I do not recall ever having seen 
such a sky except once, as a very little 
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girl, in Venice. It almost seemed as if 
some Beneficent Power had granted all 
this glory of nature because the dedication 
that was taking place was worthy of it. 
There are few great municipal amphi- 
theaters where masses of people, sitting 
in the open air, may hear and see free of 
charge what they can hear and see in no 
other place and way so well. The building 
of one is a national event, the possession 
of one a national asset. 

The concrete horseshoe of the McIntyre 
Amphitheater curves around a great lawn 
of turf, beyond which, flanked with the 
feathery boughs of trees, rises the severely 
simple concrete stage built on the most 
classic lines, the pipes of the organ—which, 
for this occasion, was drawn out upon the 
middle of the platform—being enclosed in 
a square chamber on one side. The pro- 
gram of classical music was beautifully 
rendered by Humphrey John Stewart, the 
municipal organist of San Diego, before an 
audience that not only filled the auditorium 
to overflowing, but stood upon the por- 
ticoes and even upon the roofs of all the 
adjoining buildings. The following eve- 
ning a pageant called ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Builder,” in which twelve hundred persons 
took part, was given, dealing not only 
historically with the building of the Uni- 
versity, but symbolically with the struggle 
that took place in Jefferson’s soul before, 
in the face of discouragement and ridicule 
and calumny, he succeeded in triumphing 
over it all. 

It was magnificently done. far the most 
beautiful thing of the sort that I have ever 
seen. But even this did not seem to me 
to have the importance and deep signifi- 
cance of the exercises the following morn- 
ing, when Sir Auckland Geddes, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, in a mighty speech which 
lasted almost an hour, made an appeal for 
the cooperation of all English-speaking 
peoples and, through that cooperation, the 
eventual establishment of a righteous and 
permanent world-peace. The subject is 
not a new one, but never, I believe, has it 
been so wonderfully presented. There 
were many fine speeches deliv- 
ered during the Centennial Cele- 
bration—by Monsieur Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador; by Gov- 
ernor Davis of Virginia; by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke; by President 
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crimson blossoms, had just burst into 
bloom—a gorgeous, glowing mass of color 
against the gray stones. In the distance, 
beyond a valley almost as beautiful— 
though not quite, of course!—as the Con- 
necticut, the Blue Ridge Mountains, true 
to their name, rose against a still bluer 
sky—altogether a wonderful picture! The 
only person I saw who was not impressed 
with it was a young man from Illinois, who 
remarked with feeling that he would be 
glad to get back home again where things 
were nice and flat—that ‘‘all those uneven- 
looking mountains made him nervous.” 
A view-point which was entirely novel, to 
me, at least! 

Mr. Levy, the present owner of the 
place, was on the porch to welcome the 
guests, and the entire first floor of the 
house was thrown open. It still contains 
much of the Jeffersonian furniture, the 
library which in his lifetime was the finest 
in the country, and the famous Wedg- 
wood mantel in the dining-room. Several 
speeches were made by distinguished visit- 
ors, delicious refreshments brought from 
Richmond by motor-truck were served, 
and nothing could exceed the kindness and 
cordiality with which we were treated. 
But the condition of comparative disre- 
pair into which the house and grounds have 
fallen will, I am afraid, influence many 
who went there that day toward feeling 
that the bill which Representative Harri- 
son of Virginia has recently introduced into 
Congress for the purchase of Monticello 
as government property should 
without pausing to remember the far 
worse condition of the Lee Mansion at 
Arlington, which 7s government property, 
as I mentioned to Sarah last month. Hav- 
ing seen at close range, in a short time. 
three of the most beautiful old houses in 
the United States, built and_ originally 
owned by three of our most famous men 
Arlington, which is government property; 
Monticello, which is private property; and 
Mount Vernon, which is owned by a priv- 
ate corporation of women—there is no 
doubt at all in my mind that the last form 
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Alderman of ‘‘the” University; 
by President Lowell of Harvard. 
speaking in behalf of the oldest 
university in this country; by 
President Albert Hill Ross of the 
University of Missouri, speaking 
in behalf of all the state universi- 
ties, which, as I have said. owe 
their very life to Jefferson; and 
by many other noted men—but 
I believe the high-water mark 
was reached by Sir Auckland 
Geddes. 

I was especially glad that the 
celebration included a pilgrimage 
to Monticello, Jefferson’s beauti- 
ful home, five miles back over the 
hills from the University. Half- 
way up the private driveway 
winding between the picturesque 
little lodge at the gates and the 
big house is the little cemetery 
where he and many members of 
his family are buried, and beside 
this tiny burying-ground an im- 
mense_ rose-bush, laden with 


N°? woman who cares the least 
bit about what is going on and 
being done in Washington can fail 
to be interested in these ‘‘Letters 


from a Senator’s Wife.’ Mrs. 
Keyes is the wife of Senator Henry 
\W. Keyes of New Hampshire, and 
is in close touch with both the 
social and the official life of the 
nation’s capital She has a keen 
sense of humor, she is a hard work- 
er and a hard fighter; her Letters 
are invaluable pictures of people 
and places we are all interested 


in. And she is telling you things 
you can learn about nowhere 
| else. There is no more impor- 
tant feature in any magazine 





of ownership is the best for such buildings, 
if methods can be fairly judged by results, 

President and Mrs. Alderman gave a 
delightful reception at their lovely home 
for the delegates and guests, serving, 
among other things, a punch which was 
entirely new to me—ginger ale in which 
floated quart bricks of orange ice, a little 
of which was scooped up each time with 
the liquid—please don’t tell me this is old 
in Colorado, for I hope I’m giving you a 
real treat in telling vou about it!—and 
there, as all the time at the University, 
my pleasure was increased by the fact that 
I saw a good deal of Madame Peter, the 
very sweet and charming wife of the Swiss 
Minister, who has a son studying there, and 
whose husband was the official representa- 
tive of the University of Geneva. After 
I had reluctantly said good-by to my kind 
hostess, who had been goodness itself to 
me all through my stay—the hotels in 
Virginia are as bad as the brick-red, clayish 
roads, but the inhabitants are so cordial 
that I really believe no stranger ever 
needs to use them and they get run down 
for lack of trade—we all came back to 
Washington on the train together, the 
Peters proving splendid traveling compan- 
ions. And having been safely deposited 
at my front door by the Legation motor, 
I had barely time to remove from my 
person a little of the aforementioned brick- 
red soil, with which I was pretty liberally 
encrusted, put on an evening dress, and 
start with Harry for the reception and 
ball which the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Coontz, and Mrs. Coontz 
were giving that evening in honor of the 
Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Denby at 
Wardman Park Inn, the fine suburban 
hotel which vies in popularity with the 
Shoreham and Willard in town. 

The engraved invitations for this party 
were surnrounted by a tiny, embossed 
admiral’s flag—blue ground with four 
white stars—instead of a crest, and when 
we entered the ballroom we saw that the 
same decorations had been used at either 
end, forming, with the addition of a mam- 
moth white anchor, a most ef- 
fective background for the or- 
chestra. Besides this, all around 
the hall and suspended on wires 
across it as well, hung the flags 
used in the Navy—*‘the colors,” 
as the American flag is always 
called, mingling with the pen- 
nants of the Signal Corps, dozens 
and dozens of them floating over 
the heads of the dancers. It was 
literally the Navy’s own night, 
for the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Theodore Roosevelt 
hasn't that a reminiscent ring?— 
the members of the naval com- 
mittees in both Senate and House, 
and, of course, hundreds of other 
distinguished persons as_ well, 
were there, and every naval ol- 
ficer that I know, from lieutenant 
commanders to admirals, turned 
out in full-dress uniform to cele- 
brate the gala event. 

With the coming of warm 
weather there has been a decided 
change in the fabrics that the 
women here wear, the heavy. 
sumptuous velvets and brocades 
and pailletted robes of the winter 
being entirely supplanted by laces 
and (Continued on page 95) 
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N order to make a satisfactory choice 
of floor coverings, the purchaser must 
have some knowledge of the various 
Weaves in rugs and carpets, and their 

comparative durability and cost. In addi- 
tion, appropriateness must be kept in mind, 
for a rug may be excellent in quality and 
reasonable in price, yet totally unsuited 
to a given room. 

The two principal types of domestic 
floor coverings are those which have an 
erect pile, and those of flat weave, like 
rag carpet. Rugs of the first type may 
have the pile either cut or uncut. The 
first class includes chenille, wilton, ax- 
minster, velvet, and smyrna; the second, 
body brussels and tapestry brussels. The 
most popular types of flat-woven rugs are 
linen, ingrain, rag, fiber, and grass. 

There probably is no better wearing 
Tug for its price than body brussels. The 
pile, formed of uncut loops, is stiff and 
wiry, and neither absorbs dust nor. mats 


A Simple 
Home 


Rugs and Carpets—Lesson V 


These rugs and runners were copied on American power looms from antique 
Orientals preserved in famous museums of England, Europe, and America 


Define the terms ‘‘two-shot”’ and ‘‘three-shot’’ weave. 
How does the pile of brussels differ from that of wilton? 
Describe conditions under which carpets are preferable. 
What types of rugs are suited to the porch and sun parlor? 
Which makes the better rug, woolen or worsted yarn? 
. State the chief difference between wilton and chenille rugs. 
All of the above questions are answered in this lesson. To 
test your own grasp of the subject, read the lesson through 
carefully and write answers to the questions from memory 


By Winnifred Fales 


down like a cut pile. On the other hand, 
it is less soft and luxurious and lacks the 
velvety richness produced by cutting. 
Brussels has been practically out of the 
market for some time, but is now coming 
in. It gives particularly good service in 
the dining-room, as crumbs can easily be 
removed from its wiry surface, and the 
constant moving to and fro of chairs does 
not leave marks as in the case of cut pile 
rugs. Tapestry brussels is an imitation 
of body brussels, invented in England in 
1831. It costs less, but is neither as 
heavy and durable, nor as desirable in 
pattern and color, as the genuine. Just 
as slitting the loops which form the pile 
of a brussels rug converts it into a wilton, 
so cutting the loops of a tapestry brussels 
produces a_ so-called ‘“‘wilton velvet.” 
In value and desirability, therefore, wilton 
velvet is inferior to genuine wilton just as 
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tapestry brussels is an inferior im.tation 
of the far more durable body brussels. 
Axminsters are excellent medium-priced 
rugs and give satisfactory service in com- 
parison with their cost. They are woven 
on a loom which permits the use of an 
unlimited number of colors, and _ their 
patterns for the most part are all-over 
effects, small-figured and unobtrusive. 
Chenilles are the most expensive and, 
in the finest grades, the thickest and most 
luxurious of domestic rugs. Instead of 
the pile being formed by rows of yarn or 
worsted loops which are afterward slit— 
as in the case of wiltons and wilton velvets 
—it is made of thick chenille cord which 
has been steamed so that the fuzz all 
points upward. Chenille rugs may be 
ordered in any length, and in width up to 
twenty-one feet without a seam. They 
are made in a wide range of plain and two- 
toned effects, and forman ideal background 
for furniture. (Continued on page 162) 
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A feeling of unity is produced in connecting rooms when the same wood or finish is used for furniture through- 
out, with a few overstuffed or wicker pieces or an occasional bit of lacquer to give variety and contrast 


Furnishing the House with Mahogany 


the difficuities of creating a harmoni- 
ous whole out of a collection of fur- 
niture of numerous woods, many styles. 
and countless colors? Even patient jug- 
gling with background tones and upholstery 
stuffs and shifting the pieces 
of furniture into positions 
where they are least likely to 


[ there any one who can not testify to 


Ethel Davis 


ture, and many of the styles displayed 
proved so alluring, it was easier to take 
some of each rather than to decide on one, 
for variety has always been the prerogative 
of the undecided purchaser. So, a few 
years ago, nine out of every ten houses 





quarrel with their neighbors 
prove a doubtful solace, and 
most families have been put 
to the necessity, some time or 
other, of endeavoring to bridge 
the chasm between crafts 
furniture and mahogany, if 
not in the same room, then 
in rooms communicating too 
closely for entirely happy 
results to be achieved. 

Our mistake has been in 
buying furniture according to 
the prevailing style of the 
times, with no thought for the 
morrow. ‘The furnishing of 
the home has seemed inevi- 
tably conclusive, and even a 
future moving, since subject 
to choice, could safely be 
expected to insure more or 
less the same house conditions, 
though perhaps on a larger 
scale. Since no good reason 
had been advanced for keeping 


to one wood for all the furni- 
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were furnished somewhat on this wise: 
mahogany and leather in the living-room, 
craftsman or walnut in the dining-room, 
mahogany in one bedroom, walnut in an- 
other, and enamel in a third. And before 
that, oak, bird’s-eye maple, and Victorian 
walnut were factors mightily 
to be reckoned with. 

Enough variety and _ to 
spare may be found, however, 
in the many styles made up in 
mahogany wood. Add to this 
variety the quite different 
color schemes which may be 
developed in the separate 
rooms, and there can be no 
possible monotony in using 
this one wood for the furniture 
throughout the house. Even 
as a unified scheme of light 
and neutral tones has been 
proved to be the best method 
of treating all the wall back- 
grounds in the house, develop- 
ing the individual color 
schemes in the hangings and 
accessories, so is it also pos- 
sible to attain a more unified 
effect by having the same 
brown tone emphasized in all 
the furniture, occasionally 
relieved by a bit of lacquer, 
an overstuffed piece, or some 
wicker. It follows that the 
furniture in the various roon 5 























Whether one has a thousand dollars or more to invest in a sumptuous 
made-to-order Georgian suite, as below, or can afford only a day bed, 
bureau, and one chair, mahogany lends distinction to the bedroom 


is interchangeable when 
necessary, Which is a 
mighty comfort in times 
of sudden flittings, not 
to speak of being able 
to graduate, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, a piece of 
replaced living-room 
furniture to the guest- 
room without causing 
an unspeakable -lash. 
So, granting the 
added economy and 
beauty resulting from 
furnishing in one wood, 
I think it can be proved 
that mahogany is the 
most worthy of ever- 
lasting choice—not be- 
cause it is the only 
beautiful wood, for dull 
antique oak and Ameri- 
can walnut are con- 
temporaries worthy of 
note, but for other rea- 
sons which I shall name. 
When, for example, 
you think that practi- 
cally all the work of 
that most glorious com- 
pany of the world’s 
greatest funiture de- 
signers — Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
and the Adam brothers 
(Continued on page 92) 
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In the dining-room above, 
mahogany furniture of simple, 
graceful design has been used 
with gratifying results. A 
ten-piece set similar in type 
can be purchased today for 
less than five hundred dollars 


When the bedroom is fur- 
nished with mahogany as 
illustrated at the left, the 
introduction of one or two 
overstuffed chairs adds in- 
teresting decoration besides 
providing increased comfort 
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ihe devil as Jim 
Mrs. Sibley, with 
considerable animosity for a 
stout woman, addressed the 
wind-shield of her flivver, through whose 
streaming glass the wet country road 
rushed madly at her. 

“‘Whadda vou do it fer then, Ma?” 
Cora called above the flapping of the side 
curtains. 

“T allus draw him,” 
mother. “Yer pa sez it’s becuz I’m 
prayin’ so hard I won't. Humph! Lord 
knows, when Hal Haskins passes them 
slips around in his hat, everybuddy in 
Ladies Aid is offerin’ up the same praver.” 

““Mebbe he’ll be easier this time, Ma,” 
suggested Cora. ‘I should think he might 
be int’rested in gettin’ the church painted. 
You know how partic’lar he is about his 
own things.” 

“Partic’lar! Land, ves!”’ snorted Mrs. 
Sibley, tumultuously avoiding a puddle. 
“Ask Lem Samuels, that used to work fer 
him. Why, anybuddy at th’ center knows 
Jim Crabbett’s sech a crank he couldn't 
hev any help ef he didn’t pay them double 
an’ a half whut ver pa does, and as fer 
the inside of the house—Addie Crabbett’s 
a saint, that’s whut. Any woman with 
her bringin’ up that’d take bullyin’ fer 
twenty-six vears from a pig-headed ig 
noramus that don’t care fer nothin’ but 
his farm—an’ her so ailin’, too. Got thet 
jar o’ calves’-foot, Cora?” 

Cora obediently ransacked the quivering 
basket at her feet, speaking her thoughts 
meanwhile. ‘‘Guess it’s a good thing Nan’s 
comin’ home. Ed Withers down t’ the 
post-office told me she sent a card sayin’ 
she’d be here tonight. Ef I’d a ben her, 
I wouldn’t a left my ma fer four whole 
years.” 

“Don’t be spiteful, Cora,” admonished 
her mother. ‘Myself, I ain’t never held 
no grudge against Nan fer gittin’ her 
schoolin’. Lord knows she had a_ hard 
enough time with her pa opposin’ her 
every step o’ the way. All I hope is, now 
she’s ready to earn some money, she’ll 
get Addie away somewhere fer a few vears 
0’ peace an’ quiet.” 

“T ain’t so sure she will, though,” 
vouchsafed Cora. “Ed says he thinks she’s 
got a beau, because when she wuz home 
in the spring she got a odd-lookin’ letter 
she took pains to get from their box her- 
self, an’ Ed says Hal Haskins told him her 
Pa got wind o’ it an’ threatened to turn her 
out o’ doors ef she cver married. Besides, 
Ed sez—”’ 

““Ed’s an old woman,” announced Mrs. 
Sibley. 

They had come to the Crabbett farm, 
and Mrs. Sibley drew up rather grandly 


under the age-old elm that in fairer weather 
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VERY once in a while we meet 

an author who writes not just 
stories, but life. Helen Mouat is 
one of these. Before your eyes her 
people live their patient lives, speak- 
ing words you use yourself, moving 
about their houses as you move 
about yours, day after day. Once in 
a while some one is born—or marries 
—or dies. But mostly there are just 
the days, following along, as days 
always have since the beginning of 
the world. We take pleasure in 
introducing you to a writer you 
will know better in the coming year 


shaded road and house alike. The huge 
branches were dripping water now, and 
the wind-driven drops made a little can- 
nonade upon the ton of the Sibley con- 
vevance. The reluctant solicitor, as if 
to predetermine the shortest route to the 
house. lifted the corner of a very wet cur- 
tain and peered out. 

Even in the blur of the rain the place 
bore that aspect of immaculate order 
pronounced such an irony by the towns- 
people. Fresh white paint glistened on 
the house, the barn. and the endless suc- 
cession of outbuildings that fitted snugly 
into one another like a long game of nurs- 
ery blocks. A gravel walk, flanked by 
even, whitewashed stones, ended in a prim, 
uncovered doorstep. Where the close- 
clipped lawn met the house, the presence 
of flowers was like a rare moment of 
humility in an arrogant boy. Save for 
them and that invincible elm, it was im- 
possible not to see in everything a depress- 
ing suggestion of finality. 

“It does look neat,” sighed Mrs. Sibley, 
dropping the curtain and preparing herself 
for flight. “Gimme the jelly and my 
rubbers, Cora. Gets me how Addie, with 
all her work, kin keep up her geraniums 
the way she does. An’ them veller roses! 
They ain’t a woman in town has had a 
bush like that fer over twenty vears. 
You wanna come in, Cora?” 

““Guess not, Ma. I ain't 
visitin’.” 

“Shucks!”’ 

Mrs. Sibley extracted herself with some 
difficulty from behind the wheel and 
stepped heavily to the ground. From the 
south side of the house, where the wood- 
shed joined on to the pantry, came the 
ringing of an axe and the cracking of 
trees. There in the lee of the wind, a 
young man was chopping wood. There 
was grace in his way of wearing a mack- 
inaw, and his legs, with the trousers 
tucked into rawhide boots, were good to 
look upon. 

Mrs. Sibley left a parting injunction 
with her daughter. ‘‘ Don’t do no flirtin’!”” 

Then she fled 
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As she stepped upon the little front 
stoop, a gust of wind scattered syringa 
petals all over the spread of her cotton 
umbrella. 


A T ten minutes of eight that even‘ng, 
~ Mrs. Crabbett, thinking to speed the 
time till Nan should argjive, started for 
some darning in the huge horsehair rocker 
by the sitting-room table and_ paused 
halfway to listen intently, one hand finger- 
ing nervously the fringe on the red print 
tablecloth. Above the soft swish of the 
rain outdoors and the sough of the wind 
through the trees she had heard the un- 
mistakable whir of the clectric cars that 
shuttled between town and railroad. 

“The down car,” she thought. 
be back scon—with her.” 

She gave a hurried pat to her hair, grav- 
streaked but heavy and with a hint of one- 
time glossiness. The natural droop at the 
corners of her mouth disappeared in an 
eager little smile, and the light shining 
from her gray eyes effaced somehow the 
grayer circles underneath. Appealing eyes 
they were, full of subtleties, and wistful, 
like some rich, ungarnered harvest. 

In a flutter of happy anticipation now, 
she reviewed her preparations for’ tea: 
a place set for Nan just within the circle 
of vellow Jamplight; the kettle simmering 
gentle assurance on the back of the stove; 
the biscuits in the oven, crisp and brown; 
fresh. butter and Mrs. Sibley’s jelly. At 
that she turned unconsciously to look at 
the jar on the table, and very abruptly 
the timid gaiety that had been gathering 
in her eves shrunk to nothing and disap- 
peared as into illimitable distances. In 
running accompaniment to her thought, 
her hand sought the iron pig that alone 
of its brothers on the Crabbett farm lay 
safely ensconced on the top shelf of the 
kitchen cabinet vear in and out. A 
tremulous shake revealed the presence 
of one lone coin in the recesses of this 
animal, and for a few minutes Mrs. 
Crabbett stood agitating him sorrowfully. 

“IT s’pose I hadn't ought to have given 
her everything.” she reflected. “I should’a 
saved enough to see the doctor once 
again thismonth. Hate to say no, though. 
They’re all so good to me at the church. 

She stood in silent thought, her features 
immobile, her eyes all a-sparkle, all a- 
struggle with the rapid succession of many 
visions. She was very like her own sit- 
ting-room windows at that moment, their 
reflection of the light within and the night 
without rendered uncertain in the wash 
of the rain across their myriad square 
panes. 

The clang of a trolley that stopped shook 
her out of this reverie, and with nervous 
eagerness she returned the pig to his niche 
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Mrs. Crabbett’s tone left a subtle hint of more to come. 
I want to tell you, Nan. I built up a country all my own. 


and rubbed her eyes with her shaking 
hands. Steps were coming up the gravel 
walk now, somebody stamped her feet 
and shook her umbrella on the door-step, 
and the next moment they were in each 
other’s arms, laughing and crying at the 
Same time, while the rain sifted in, un- 
heeded, on the hall runner. 

“Stand off and let mother see how you 
look,” cried Mrs. Crabbett at last, holding 
her daughter at arm’s length. 


bn, 


his was quite a feat, for Nan was tall 
and supple, a fine young epitome of grace 


and strength. Her hair, dark and shining, 
must have descended from her mother, 
but her eyes, though gray and tender like 
Addie Crabbett’s, held this difference, that 
therein one read but one story at a time. 

It was an eager tale now, for Nan was 
all impatience to hear and to exchange 
news. But Addie, mistress in this dim, 
low-ceilinged room, proved adamant on 
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‘‘Folks wonder how I kin seem so happy. 
It wuz one place your pa couldn’t come”’ 


the subject of tea. Not until the last 
flaky crumb had disappeared, and the 
table been cleared again, and the bags and 
the coat and the wet umbrella each swept 
into its little corner, did she seat herself 
in the horsehair rocker and beckon to her 
daughter to come, too. Nan pulled a 
hassock up to her mother’s feet, and for 
a few minutes they sat silent, content 
in each other’s nearness, fearful to come 


to the big issue. At last Addie said, 
39 





40 
probably because it was farthest from her 
thought: 

“Your pa had to go to Grange meetin’ 
tonight. That’s why he couldn’t meet 
you at the station.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, mother,’ Nan 
answered abstractedly. ‘‘I didn’t expect 
to be met.” The simple fact of utterance 
loosed the stream of words that had been 
seething behind her smooth, white fore- 
head, and she swung about. on her hassock 
to pour them forth. ‘Oh, mother, dear, 
I’ve just been waiting and waiting, all the 
way home, to ask you—how do you like 
him? ‘Have you told father? Does any 
body know? I met Ed Hopkins on the 
trolley coming up, and almost the first 
thing he told me about was the new man 
father had. Do you suppose he suspects?”’ 

“Nan, Nan, not so many at once!” 
Mrs. Crabbett laughingly stemmed the 
torrent. ‘Mother doesn’t know where 
to begin.” 


: H, it’s I who should begin, mother. 
Iknowit. I didn’t think of it at first. 
but it’s come to me lately how selfish it 
was to send David up here and put the 
whole burden of telling father upon you. 
But somehow, when you’re away from 
home, you forget just how things are, and 
I did want you to know him. I—we 
thought, perhaps, if David came up and 
worked for father in just the meanest sort 
of ways without his knowing who he was, 
that maybe father’d get to like him and 
we could overcome that stupid prejudice 
against my being married. David didn’t 
want to do it at first,” she confessed. “I 
know he thought it wasn’t—manly. But 
it did seem such a wonderful plan to me, 
David needing a rest anyway, and father 
needing a man, and—and everything. 
And he could see how hard it was going to 
be to work things out naturally. We were 
thinking of you, mother, truly we were!” 

“T know, dear.”’ 

“Tf David had come up in the regular 
way and asked father about me, you know 
what a scene there would have been. And 
Doctor Strong told me you mustn’t be 
exci—”’ 

She caught her breath in a quick, fright- 
ened way. That had been a secret. She 
jumped from her hassock in a swift burst 
of passion. 

“Tt’s so utterly unreasonable of father! 
I could understand his loving a daughter 
so much he wouldn’t want to lose her, but 
with the way he’s always acted with vou 
and me, I can’t help thinking—Mother! 
Do you know what I think?” Her eves 
widened with sudden horror. ‘I honestly 
believe -it’s because he wants me to earn 
money! It’s because he thinks he’l! lose 
money if I am married to David.” 

“Nan, Nan!” 

It was as though a multitude of small 
sorrows, refined ‘through long burning, 
found expression at last in the exquisite 
pain of that little appeal. Nan drcepped 
upon her knees by her mother, raising 
2 face all contrition and comfort. In that 
attitude she stiffened, only her expression 
changing—to fear. Addie Crabbett was 
clinging convulsively to the slippery arms 
of her chair, her eyes contracted, a dark 
flush tingeing her pale cheeks. It was 
a matter of seconds only. Before Nan 
could make a move to help, it had passed, 
and her mother had sunk back weakly. 

“ All over now,” she whispered, smooth- 


Aftermath 


ing the girl’s soft, warm hair, for Nan was 
crying incoherently in her lap. ‘It 
wan’t nothin’ much anyhow.” 

But it was enough to add new argument 
to Nan’s anger against her father. “It’s 
the same thing with you, mother,” she 
declared. ‘‘Here you ought to be under 
a doctor’s care every day——have an opera- 
tion, maybe—and father lets vou go on 
cooking for all the extra help. You don’t 
look as well as you did at Easter, mother. 
And yet he doesn’t pay any more attention 
to vou than he would to a stone. But 
he’s spent hundreds of dollars on the farm 
this spring. Oh, I do believe he’d let you 
die rather than have a plough go rusty!” 

‘‘No, no, dear, not as bad as all that. 
Your pa simply don’t realize.” 

“He won't realize.”’ 

‘He can’t. He isn’t made that way. 
Listen to me, Nan. I’ve ben thinkin’ this 
thing over pretty thoroughly, and here’s 
the way it sums up to me. You and 
David love each other.” There came a 
little, parenthetical smile. “I don’t won- 
der.” 

“You do like him then, mother?” 

“Tt’s the happiest thing I kin think of — 
him and my little girl together. But your 
pa would never hear of it. I know that 
now. When you first wrote me about Da- 
vid, I told Jim. I knew he’d ben against 
your marryin’ all along, but I didn’t think 
he’d stick it out when it come to scratch. 
But you know how he wuz at Easter 
time.” 

‘Told me I could never come home again 
if I did it,” Nan recalled scornfully. ‘‘I’d 
think this was melodrama if I wasn’t right 
in it myself. Why do you suppose father 
acts this way, mother?” 

Mrs. Crabbett answered with painful 
exactness. ‘Sometimes I think it’s be- 
cause—what you said—and then I think 
besides, he’s afraid of a city man, that’s 
educated an’—an’ all that. One o’ the 
things he never liked about me wuz my 
wantin’ to read books and grow flowers 
and such. Jim never did like anybody to 
get ahead o’ him. That’s why I know it’s 
not goin’ to help things havin’ David up 
here this way. I haven’t dared to tell 
Jim. Don’t vou see, dear, he’s goin’ to 
be so shamed when he finds out he’s been 
fooled. I ought to have thought of that at 
first—but I’m afraid, just fer the minute, 
I wuz carried off my feet by the thought of 
havin’ a lark. There’s only one thing fer 
you to do, Nan. A mother shouldn’t stand 
in her girl’s way. You and David must be 
married even if you have to go away.” 


AN sat up very straight then. Her face 
went white, but her voice was firm, with 
the firmness of one who has come tem- 
pered through a fire. “‘I’d give up David 
before I'd think of that, mother. There’s 
another way out. David and I have often 
talked of it, but we hadn’t quite dared to sug- 
gest it. You must come and live with us.” 
Her mother smiled. “‘I couldn’t do it, 
dear. I think I’d never’v gotten over it ei 
you hadn’t spoke of it, though. But I 
couldn’t leave your father.” 

“Why not? Oh, I know what you are 
going to say, mother, about taking for 
better or for worse, and all that. I used to 
think that way, too, before I went away. 
But I’ve changed my mind about some 
things, mother. That may be all right 
when it comes to sickness or misfortune, 
but when a man marries you in the first 


place as a convenience, when he just wants 
you to work you to death, when he makes 
a business proposition of your children— 
Oh, I’ve got to hurt before I can mend, 
mother.” 

“Tt’s funny,” said Addie Crabbett, 
“but nothin’ seems to hurt tonight.” 
There was that in her tone that sealed 
irrevocably the little hush that followed 
her words. In her eyes was the reverence 
of one who turns a key in some rusty lock. 
‘* All those things you ben sayin’ sound new 
to you, but they’re pretty old to me, dear. 
Somebody about town’s ben sayin’ them, 
one time or another, for the last twenty 
years ’r so. Did they think I didn’t 
know? Do you think I don’t think some 
things myself? But I ben all through that 
stage. There’s nothin’ in yer pa, anyhow, 
makes grounds for separation, whichever 
way you look at it. An’ if they wuz—I 


guess I wan’t brought up that way. When 
a woman marries, she takes a man fer whut 
he is, an’ the Lord don’t ever excuse her 
from her bargain, never mind whether 
they got started wrong or not. ‘An’ we 
got started wrong, I ben thinkin’ sence. 


‘“ DIDN’T love your pa over much when 
I married him. Five years ago I 
wouldn’t ’a’ told my girl this, for fear she’d 
hate her pa, but I gotta now to make you 
understand. The thing of it wuz, I wuzn’t 
thinkin’ so much o’ the man I married—I 
wuz thinkin’ about the house, and fixin’ it 
up, an’ playin’ with babies. But you were 
the only baby. Your pa didn’t like that 
much, I guess. It wuz the first thing he 
had against me. An’ then that I wuzn’t 
strong—he seemed to like to make me do 
more to kinda prove I wuzn’t sick .. . 

‘‘Some women kin change their men. 
You couldn’t change Jim, leastways not in 
any ordnery way. His grandfather made 
him sure, and dis grandfather afore him. 
The Crabbetts always wuz fer money an’ 
land an’, an’—things you could feel, like 
that.” 

Mrs. Crabbett halted there, but her tone 
left a subtle hint of more to come that 
somehow again held the silence. It was 
deep and profound, the kind of silence that 
beats on the ears with a clamor of its own. 
One feels the remotest sense of expectation 
in a silence like that, as though somewhere 
in its depths lurked a bit of eternal truth. 
Indeed, there was about Mrs. Crabbett’s 
whole attitude an air of listening. Perhaps 
she was only striving for words to put upon 
old, unspoken thoughts. They came at 
last, if a little uncertainly: 

‘Folks wonder how I kin seem so happy. 
I wish I could tell them. I want to tell 
you, Nan. It all comes so plain to me 
tonight. When everything seemed to turn 
out wrong, just about after you came— 
when I see that havin’ a house wuzn’t goin 
to be havin’ a home—well, then, I built up 
a little plan fer myself. I begun by not 
Learin’ your pa when he spoke sharp-like. 
He never did want an answer anyhow, so 
when he’d say somethin’ that like as not 
kad kept me awake all night the week 
before, I’d think of somethin’ else. Mebbe 
I’d plan how I wuz goin’ to get up a mite 
early the next morning an’ put in my nas- 
turtium seeds. Or mebbe I’d jest look at 
the sunset.” Her eyes were on the west 
window, as though even now that black 
patch took on the glory of crimson and 
gold. ‘I always loved sech things, but I 
got to love them (Continued on page 152) 
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NAN rose very quietly, meaning to investigate. : 

her father himself coming straight for the door, and she jumped to her feet just 
The light coming in from behind outlined his 
I think your ma’s sick’”’ 


in time to escape as he flung it open. 


big, broad figure in the doorway. 


“‘Nan, come ’ere quick! 


With her eye to the keyhole she saw 
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“Proclaim as the next crusade a cam paign to make divorce soctally dis- 
reputable in the United States, except for substantial grievances—adultery, 


wilful desertion (without connivance), or extreme cruelty. 


NE divorce to every nine marriages in the United 
States of America! How do you like the sound of 
it? And this in a country that prides itself on the 
“sanctity of the home.” This latest computation 
is official, but let us go back a little. Once in a decade or 
so the National Census Bureau publishes statistics derived 
from careful compilation. These show that in the year 
1890, 33,197 divorces were granted in the United States. In 
1900 there were approximately 55,000. During that 
same year there were only 9000 apiece granted in France 
and Germany, our closest competitors except the Japanese, 
who surpassed us with 93,000. By 1906, when the figures 
were next ascertained, our number had mounted to 72,000. 
The final showing is for 1916, published not until two 
years ago, for a nation-wide survey takes time to complete. 
Now open your eyes. The divorces in that year rose to 
112,036, or, in other exact words, there were 1050 marriages 
and 112 divorces in the United States to every 100,000 of 
population. Once more, how do you relish the sound of it? 
Nor is this all. You may not try to comfort yourself with 
the hope that the increase is merely due to denser numbers, 
for the unpalatable truth is that each census has revealed a 
rising ratio of divorce to population—in 1890, 53; in 1900, 
73; in 1906, 84; in i916, 112 to every 100,000 free-born 
Americans. And mind you, these 
figures do not include the thousands and 
thousands of couples ‘‘legally sepa- 
rated,” that is, living apart by decree 
of court but still husband and wife, the 
status sought by those with religious 
scruples against divorce. 

What are the women of the United 
States doing to cure the abuse of the 
divorce remedy in this country? So far 
as appears, nothing. Is not the time 
ripe for the women’s clubs to cleanse our 
Augean stables? The existence of this 
malodorous and constantly widening 
blot on our national morals is agitated 
every now and then sporadically, but no 
concerted action has been taken to pro- 
duce results. The unsavory growth of 
the propensity to play fast and loose 
with the marriage tie goes on unchecked and, except by 
the clergy, unheeded. Naturally those who make our laws 
take little interest because of the apathy of their constitu- 
ents, the great public. If the latter were to ‘‘get busy,”’ 
how quickly would the former prick up their ears! Some 
men are wearing crépe because of the passing of John 
Barleycorn, but the women are already seeking new worlds 
to conquer. They need look no further than their own 
street. Now that they can vote and influence votes, let 
them require our legislators to unify the laws affecting 
marriage and divorce in our several states, and thus chal- 
lenge the seemingly just reproach that we are fast becom- 
ing the most lascivious nation on the globe. Nation-wide, 
interstate activity would be essential to success, but the 
women’s clubs are well equipped for this. 
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modern 
much on the instalment 
plan, and we are applying the 
plan to matrimony. 
Commercialarticles are adver- 
tised to be ‘sent on approval.’ 
We are applying that system 
to the marriage relationship, 
and if present tendencies con- 
tinue much further a divorce 
coupon for the convenience 
of the couple will be attached 
to each marriage license.’-— 
John Roach Straton 
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To what more 


By Robe Grant 


Now, to begin with, do not set me down as a liaison 
officer either of the reactionaries or of any church. _ I recog- 
nize legitimate divorce as the lesser of two evils. Why 
perpetuate, at the expense of the long-suffering or 
the innocent, married life which has become a hell 
on earth? Divorce in its inception was a democratic 
expedient for escape from intolerable conditions caused 
chiefly by masculine lust or tyranny, though sometimes 
cutting the other way. The hallmark of its sanction 
Was positive abuse of some kind—infidelity, excessive cru- 
elty, absolute desertion, gross and confirmed habits of in- 
toxication. Out of desire for social justice and in spite of 
the opposition of most churches, legalized divorce has be- 
come an institution of nearly all civilized countries. Even 
in Great Britain, where relief was rigidly withheld except for 
infidelity, which, when the husband was the offender, must 
be coupled with cruelty, the law has finally been modified 
to include other causes. Our next-door neighbor, Canada, 
however, still doles out divorces by Act of the Dominion 
Parliament, with the result that the number granted is but 
a tenth of one percent, at most, of our annual harvest. 

Some fifteen years ago I published a novel, ‘The 
Undercurrent,”’ in challenge of the clerical convention 
that a woman with young children wantonly deserted by 
her husband is spiritually debased by 
divorcing him in order to marry a new- 
comer able to support her. The only 
criticism made by the literary adviser of 
my publishing house was that the issue 
was already dead for the mass of the 
American people, who, far from thinking 
less of her for deciding to wed again, 
would regard her as deficient in common 
sense if she failed to. Nor did I mince 
my words in my recently published 
‘Law and the Family,” when I wrote: 
“The Church would still have wives 
believe that the sanctity of marriage 
forbids its dissolution for mere brutality 
enforced by a bludgeon or carving 
knife; but so many women refuse longer 
to subscribe to this tenet that we have in 
the United States (and toa considerable 
extent over the world) the anomaly of a great nation freely 
utilizing divorce in opposition to a church militant but 
legislatively powerless. South Carolina abolished her 
divorce laws in 1878, but in which other of the United 
States would a bill repealing them or forbidding the remar- 
riage of divorced persons have a ghost of a chance of 
passage? This obviously puts a quietus on the theory 
that women should be expected to endure matrimonial 
misery to the bitter end, but falls far short of a certificate 
that she ought not to endure anything. Civilization by its 
laws has served notice on the church and all other social re 
actionaries that a wife is justified in expecting more of her 
husband than husbands were once ready to concede, but 
the consciousness of the courts detects a new social menace 
today in the propensity of some wives to expect too much. 
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important work could women dedicate themselves than that which would 
result in making our family laws homogeneous from east to west and rid 
us from the just reproach of fostering licentiousness by sheer indifference?” 


MATA aa Tala ala aaa tal tatiat 


Judge of the Probate Court, Boston, Mass. 


offenders than the indigestion of the sea is to be ascribed 
to the conch shells cast up by tropical storms. No, on this 
indictment all classes of the American people are guilty. 


So much to show my sympathy with divorce as an in- 
stitution, just as I recognize the need of an operation for 
appendicitis. One goes to the hospital. either physically 
or spiritually, only as a last resort; certainly husbands and If vou disbelieve it, go into the courts and scru- 
wives used to think so. However liberal our views, we  tinize the lists. The chief patronizers of the divorce mill 
picture divorce in our own family circle as one of the are the average man and woman of the United States, com- 
least likely of happenings. So distasteful is the prospect — prehensively known as “‘the plain people.”’ Those 224.072 
and so fixed this delusion. that the dainty solace themselves _ individuals divorced in a single year (for every divorce af- 
with the reflection, “It can never happen to us; why _ fects two) represent the rank and file of our population. 
worry?” This is the attitude of the ostrich. Divorce as | When the vulgar rich and the movie stars swap partners, 
rampant as it now is in these United States is no more a _ we read of it in the newspapers, but for every one of these 
respecter of families than the ‘flu’ or any other microbe. lurid examples there are hundreds and thousands of in- 
If your daughter is in a receptive condition, there is one —_ conspicuous couples resorting to court for exactly the same 
chance in nine that she will catch it. Isay your daughter. purpose, dwellers on Main Street and every other street. of 
because it is pertinent to mention at this point that more _ virtually every other state in the Union. Nor are the peo- 
than two-thirds of the applicants for divorce in the United ple with religious scruples against divorce wholly to be 
States are women, and that the ratio of 66.6 percent of | exonerated. They have a recourse of their own, as | 
the whole, as it stood twenty years ago, has risen to 68.0 have already mentioned, in separate maintenance proceed- 
percent in 1916. While a portion of this discrepancy _ ings, which divide the parties, yet still leave them husband 
between the sexes is explicable on the ground that the and wife. Whether or no the condition of living apart and 
wife has a legal cause for divorce more frequently than yet being married is not conducive to immorality, none 
the husband, and that certain grievances such as failure whose consciences oblige them to adopt this minor remedy 
to support and cruelty are more peculiar to the wife, can demur at being included among the husbands and 
the assumption that married life in this country con- wives of the land whose marriages have come to grief. 
tinues to be purer than elsewhere in the They swell the prevailing drift toward 
world must face the dual knowledge : : the breaking up of homes. Asa judge, 
that more people continue to obtain " HI way to deal with I have no jurisdiction of divorce, but 
divorces in the United States than ever the divorce question is I sit in the court which grants sep- 
before, and that a larger number of from the marriage end. Holy arate maintenance and can testify to 
those who apply for them are women. matrimony can be built upon the increasing swarm of wives seeking 
Indeed, there are many signs that the — one thing, andonething only, _ the right to live apart; and not always 
American woman has become en- ‘ital thas ie ‘niet bev for substantial reasons, but on some 
amored of the doctrine that wives who yp SI es ae ‘ground trumped up to veil mere in- 
; ; : eh : here is such a thing as love. Popo ’ : 
find their husbands uncongenial ought : ; is :; compatibility. as in the instance of 
to have a divorce for the asking, in order It is a very real thing too, an the ~young woman and her mother 
to be free to marry some one else. It a very beautiful thing, and ¢ who tripped up to me on the bench 
is quite the fashion to speak of being Very wonderful thing. Love to inquire if the former could secure 
“engaged”’ to another man pending the 


yearns, not to be ministered a divorce or a decree entitling her to 
procurement of the divorce. If sunder- unto, but to minister. Every separate support because her husband 
ing the marriage tie for mere incom- service to the beloved is a smoked in bed. 
patibility is to involve no social re- delight.” — Bertram N. White But, you will ask, why appeal to the 
proach, it will be because the women of women? If divorces are sO numerous 
the United States are in favor of it. that domestic purity is , imperiled, 
If they are not, the time has come for them to say so. why are not the courts to blame? ‘The real answer to both 
Disabuse yourself, moreover, of the flattering unction these logical queries lies in the assertion that public senti 
that divorce is the perquisite of the rich—the “idle” rich. ment is stronger than any courts, and that if the people of 
the “yellow” rich, or any other kind. Every-day people — the United States close their eves to the stealthy growth of 
are only too glad to lay the burden of all our national fail- the doctrine that when two people tire of each other or con- 
ings on this “hound-dog” class. ‘‘ The rest of us are not like — stantly clash, it is better they should part, divorce for 
that,” they smugly say. Indeed they—or you—are! 


general incompatibilitv is sure to become the national 
Without seeking to minimize the disgusting frequency in tacit consequence. Also the appeal is made to women, 
proportion to their number with which matrimony is not oniy because home-making is their especial concern, in 
shuffled off and then shuffled on among the ultra-fashion- behalf of which they can command public attention if they 
ably wealthy, and the evil example set by their carnal choose. but because the sentiment that, if not wholly 
doings circulated in head-lines from the Atlantic to the — satisfied with one’s marital lot, one ought to be allowed 
Pacific, let me remind you that these gentry comprise bare- 


without reproach to try again has become far more current 
ly half of one percent of the entire nation, and except for 


on the lips of women than men. Woman’s greater eco- 
being in the limelight are no more to be sct down as chiet 
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nomic freedom, the power to earn a (Continued on page 140) 
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Madeleine et Madeleine stand responsible for this 
coatee of mole, bordered with gray fox und embroidered 
in shaded gray to meet the requirements of the mode 
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Small of Collar, Narrow of Shoulder are the Cloaks of the Winter. 


Frocks are Straight with Longer, Fuller Skirts, and Soft Fabrics 


In Somber Colors are Trimmed with Fur and Embroidery 


HE straight frock will be worn again 
this winter, easily fitting and loosely 


girdled, although in some quarters 
there is visible a persistent widening of the 
skirt at the hem—not that it flares enor- 
mously at the ankles, however, for the folds 
fall softly, swinging out with each move- 
ment of the wearer. The girdle is still 
placed at the top of the hips, and over a 
straight skirt is often slipped even lower, 
while many models show no girdle, the 
skirt being attached to the corsage. 


The Beltiess Frock 


The slightly-draped, beltless frock so 
often mentioned in these pages is still 
smart, the clinging. graceful lines proving 
exceedingly becoming to many women. 
There is noticeable in many of the new 
frocks a delightful vagueness where skirt 
and corsage meet—-a cunning arrangement 
of folds and panels which leaves one in 
doubt as to whether the skirt is deftly 


folded to simulate a girdle or whether the 
44 
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corsage is actually cut in one with the skirt. 
Again, the girdle is merely embroidered 
on a one-piece frock, which may be ever so 
slightly draped, the folds or gathers being 
drawn up and apparently tucked under the 
embroidery. This frock is very decorative, 
and the silhouette very graceful in line. 
Aside from the straight or draped beltless 
model, a new silhouette is forming itself 
in Paris, evidenced even in the new cloaks 
for winter. Very small of collar and narrow 
of shoulder are these fur wraps, which 
flare from just below the shoulder to the 
furry lower edge. The absence of the 
monstrous collars which have topped 
cloaks for several seasons is marked, and 
the effect of the narrow shoulders above 
the wide circular flare is very smart. 
The small collar was featured last 
season by several Paris houses, notably 


Chéruit, and the appearance of small 
collars on widely flaring fur cloaks this 
season is even more remarkable. The nar- 
row-shouldered cloak is worn over a nar- 
row-shouldered frock with a skirt which is 
wide at the hem or close and clinging. 


Velvet and Satin Evening Cloaks 


Winter cloaks will be made of velvet. 
and many will be made of black satin—the 
new, thick, soft crépe satin which is seen 
everywhere this season. At Longchamps 
and Auteuil, during the last Grand 
Semaine, cloaks and wraps of black satin 
stood out in striking relief against the 
dead-black crépe de Chine garments which 
have clothed the race-going crowd all 
spring. Many of these wraps were in form 
narrow capes, collared and edged with 
black monkey. Very interesting was a long, 
rather straight. black satin cloak with a 
broad scarf laid across the back of the 
shoulders and wrapped about the figure like 
a shawl, the long (Continued on page 137) 





rALBOT 


CHARLOTTE 


Cha > boast high collars, narrow 
hould rs, and wide sleeves, which 
ar embodied in this Charlotte model 
of cream kasha embroidered in brown 


Talbot makes a specialty of Salvation 
Army pokes which now revolutionize 
Paris. Of black duvetyn with white 
owers, it appears in center above 


After an excessive use of fur Paris 
deems it best to restrict its use, as 
asserted by this Paquin coat cf black 
celoct crowned with a black vcloct hat 


Never has the tailored suit acquired 
such importance as this season, when 
the slightly-fitted ‘acket flaring below 
recalls the Louis Quinze redingotes 





Width of Brim, Whether Straight or Curving, 
Marks New French Chapeaux 


LEWIS 


REBOUX 


Following a favored color scheme with the French, 
, 

Reboux charmingly blends pur ple velvet and mous 

: . ‘ “92 

seline with pale rose on a background of black felt 


Wheel-like in shape, the black velvet hat in center 
uses a fringe of monkey fur as filmy spokes, 
while fur makes the cocarde. Designed by Lew 


l 


Resurrected to its former glory, black satin Small hats vanish before larger brims, which, in 
fashions, after the manner of Paquin, many the model at top of page, after the manner of 
wraps upon which monkey fur effectively trails Reboux, take the form of a red velvet capcline 








Flowers, Feathers, and Novel Ribbon Fancies 







Adorn Felt and Velvet Hats 






REBOUX 





As a tailored hat this 
turned-up shape of black 
felt by Reboux finds no 


rival with its faille cocarde 


















REBOUX 





» 
LEWIS 

a }, rey s more .  F 099404: 

rencn, i J an enchanting background to femininity, 

J > ; 29 one ; ] * } . 

| mous: brims curve gracefully down at the 

70 k felt les, ted b V peony pink roses. By Lewis 


nter 21 t bit of millinery in Paris is an old- 
spokes, fashioned poke of mauve velvet, like Lucie Hamar LUCIE HAMAR 
Lew Mas created at right, which is weighted with roses 





A qu uintly retroussé nose delights in the Reboux All lines lead to the center back in the Made- 
hat of black velvet in center, the tilt of which aec- leine et Madeleine coat of beaver at right, 


ner of J 
¢entuates the profile. Feathers make the flower shaded in diagonal stripes of light and dark 


| 
a fine 
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Most distinctive of all feature 
this winter is the sleeve which 
widens at either Start or finish, 
or sometimes both. This Jenn 
U? oy gray ( repe moroc at 
treme width of cuff, the 

n of which is accentu 

“gh 


>? , 
aled by narrow folds ¢ materia 


A sleeve may start out 

dvindle to a mere insinua 
tres days, a: Dre oll assert ; 
the frock of dark blue serge con 
bined with mastic, 17 e 
above, upon u hich mast 
ored braid and novel embroidery 


ln , Hy 4 sant / 
play an equally important part 


Afternoon Frocks Proclaim 


Varied Collars, Wider 


DRECOLL 


and Longer Sleeves 


CHERUIT 


VIONNET 


Vionnet raises her flown 

the lower part of the skirt t 
apron effect, which she « 
pantes by fluttering side pane 
and absolute simplicity of line v 
this dress of black ¢ répe de Chine 
Hlat of black velvet with rose-red 
peontes gathered in cent nt 


Cheruit lingers with j 

fects, apparent in the semi 

dress at left, of dark blu: 
cross-barred in green witl 
yreen collar and wool fringe. 
The Chanel dress at the extreme 
left is of mastic-colored ducety? 
adopting the new laced rdle 





Evening Gowns Adopt Uneven 


‘ + e 
Hem- Lines, and Gleaming 


Beads as Trimming 


PREMET 


Uneven in hem-line as required 
by most evening gowns, Premet 
decides upon bright green and 
cold brocade as material, and 
gold and green beaded fringe as 
with glistening beads, ; rimming to adorn this gown 
ming @ decorative desig) y a, 3 J ; vies: waa ae chich revels in a new double-twist 
ee 5% ; Teh | cirdle of brocade and gold galon 


eee * ) 
y geometrical tendency 


uthful and charmingly 
( ming j ue of pale rosé satt 
infinite success to this 
tgned by Beer, which a 
demands flecks its pan- 


Strikingly new ts the small- 
llar: d, narrow-shouldered ck ak 
( satin at left, worn at night, at 
Potret’s garden theater. The 
Doucet coat at extreme left favor 
blue, gold, and green brocade as 
abric, green satin as lining, 
and blu. marabou as trimm 


By com bining an early Victoria 

and purely modern shoulder. 
B er attains a new neck-line for 
the evening, as revealed by the 
goto) of rose satin beaded i) 
white, incenter above, in which full 
play is given to a wider, longer, 
and almost mid-Victorian skirt 


DOUCE]I 





Long and Straight, or Short and Fitted, Winter Suits 


Depend on Braid or Fur as Trimming 


\. 


Rraiding has captured many a suit t 


winter, and among the captives 1s thts 
tailored su't of black Casimere, braid-d i» 


] 


klack and showing the new, long coat 


MODELS FROM 
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PRUTOS BY Ia L. HILL'S STUDI 


A tendency toward tunic skirts 1s noted, as 
proved by the suit of dough-colored suede cloth 
at left, with a fittcd jacket and mongolie collar. 
Doeskin material coat above ha: a caracul -ollar 





Fuller but Straight in Line, Mole and Caracul Lead 


The Winter Fashion in Swathing Furs 


POI ITLL SLE SEL ER TOUS CPL TEE NA age er” 


a PSE SOE LTT 


FURS FROM 
REVILLON FRERES 


HATS FROM MERCEDES 


Fulness cvithout bulk, and straight, slender sal . at Mole tips the scales of fashion as leader in furs 
lines are characteristic of furry wraps. This ——e °; this season, as testified by the smart wrap above 
eape of caracul, a general favo. it:, is topped with N\A As neck-piece none will have the vogue of th- 
chinchilla. Scarf at right of snowy ermine WW ce” & double-skin fcx, whether gray, pointed, or silver 





Study Your Figure, Learn to Correct Your Posture if Incorrect. 


HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT CORSET 


G hoose 


a Corset of the Right Proportions to Insure Comfort and Health 


HAT the corset is one of the most 

( vital elements of dress most women 

will agree. Yet, strangely enough, 
the average woman seems to know little 
about how to judge a corset or how to have 
herself correctly fitted. An incorrect cor- 
set can ruin any figure, no matter how 
perfect, and a correctly-fitted corset of 
good lines can improve any normal figure, 
no matter how poor. Furthermore, corsets 
today are scientifically made, and the 
women of this age emphatically demand 
comfort. Doctors and experts, represented 
by no less an authority than Dr. D. M. 
Dunn, head of the Women’s Department 
of the Life Extension Institute, say that 
properly fitted and accompanied with ex- 
ercises which keep the abdominal muscles 
firm and offset dependence on the corset 
it is probably an adjunct to health. Dr. 
Dunn lays stress on the fact that a badly- 
fitted corset will do harm, while a well- 
fitted corset, made on the proper lines, 
may be an actual stimulus to good 
posture. 

Intelligent women would doubtless like 
to understand the points of corsetry which 
will insure this fit and comfort. It often 
seems to the purchaser of the corset that 
it is difficult to know except by the “‘feel”’ 
whether or not the correct corset for the 
figure is being purchased. Though “‘feel”’ 
is important, there are other facts to 
consider. In the larger cities there are 
competent corsetiéres, but in the smaller 
cities and towns women trained in this 
art are not always to be found. There- 
fore it is necessary that the wearers of 
corsets should themselves know the same 
essential facts of fitting that corset makers 
and corsetiéres know, so that they can 
make an intelligent selection of a corset. 
This information this article and the oth- 
ers which will follow will endeavor to 
give. 

First, however, it will interest the wearer 
of corsets to know that the corset manu- 
facturers of the country are intelligently 





Fig. 1 | 
Leet l. 
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Fig. 1—For a deep back curve 
wear a corset loose at waist 
and long and snug at front 
52 


Fig. 2—A low-bust, front- 
laced corset corrects protrud- 


ing abdomen and sunken chest 


This is the Arst of a series of three articles 
on corsetry. This article gives practical in- 
formation concerning the taking of measure- 
ments and the selecting of a.proper corset. 
The adjusting of the corset will be the subject 
of the second article, and the choosing of 
the right corset to overcome any defects 
of the figure cvill be treated in the third 


working along most scientific lines to 
produce corsets in varying lines to fulfil the 
needs of different figures. There was a 
time when there were but three types of 
corsets: for the slender, medium, and large 


figure. Today the good makers have 
many variations. of these three main 
themes. 


No woman who is an intelligent buyer of 
her clothes can fail to be interested in this 
fact or in the fact that it has been found 
that women of today consider comfort 
first, health second, and_ durability 
third, while style follows last. For- 
tunately for the women of today, style and 
comfort go hand in hand in the question 
of corsets, as the “‘uncorseted figure” is the 
fashion. This seldom means, however, 
that the corset can be left off with im- 
punity. A rightly-fitted, flexible corset 
may be soft enough to give the uncorseted 
appearance and yet permit the comfort 
which is first demanded. 

In order to get the greatest comfort out 
of a corset, first it should be the correct 
model for your figure, and, secondly, it 
should be adjusted to your figure, not 
simply to fit irregularities, but to correct 
any existing condition, bring out best 
lines, and give needed support. Do not 
buy a corset until you have enough time to 
try it on properly. You would not walk 
into a shoe store to buy a pair of shoes 
without first trying them on, and neither 
should you walk into a corset shop and 


buy a corset without first trying it on. 
Where it is possible to obtain the services 
of a trained corsetiére, by all means accept 
them, and with her help determine the 
model which will best suit your figure, but 


thus corrects thi 


Fig. 3—A long corset laced 
in back constricts hips and 
posture 


since there are many places where a corse 
tiére is not to be found, it is well to know 
the following facts: 

Measurements for a corset should be 
taken over a properly adjusted corset after 
the outer garments have been removed. 
Stand in the correct posture with the 
weight evenly distributed. Place a tape 
measure in a straight line snugly around the 
waist and allow this to remain fixed while 
the other measurements are being taken. 
Take the bust measurement over the fullest 
part of the bust and around the back an inch 
above the lowest part of the shoulder- 
blades. While holding the tape measure 
smoothly, but never tightly, take a breath 
to be sure there is room for the rib and 
diaphragm expansion. In measuring the 
hips, the tape should pass over a line six 
and one-half inches below the waist-line 
in front, back, and sides. Many cor- 
setiéres also measure from the waist-line, 
taking measurements to the armpit, to 
the center of the bust, and to the center of 
the back, one inch above the lowest point 
of the shoulder-blade. These measure- 
ments help to determine the model which 
is needed. It is well also to have similar 
measurements below the waist-line—from 
the waist-line over the hips on each side 
and from the waist-line in the back over 
the curve of the flesh to make sure that 
the model is not too long. 

The next measurement should be taken 
in a sitting position, as the weight adjusts 
itself differently when seated. A measure- 
ment should then be taken in the front 
from the waist-line to the groin (bend of 
the leg just above the thigh), and in the 
back from the waist-line to the chair. 
The boning of a corset ought never to 
come within an inch of the groin lines in 
front or within an inch of the chair in back. 
This would result in great discomfort, and 
because of the constant rubbing the stays 
would soon wear through the material, and 
the corset would not last as long as it 
should. If you (Continued on page 92) 





Fig. 4—Too much flesh at 
back below hips needs long 
corset with elastic at hips 
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WOOLENS FROM 
HAAS BROTHERS 


Bit by bit they drep from her nimble 
fingers: Wondora and Indara jor 
suits and light-weight wraps, and 
Peau de Sou ind Re pi loth more 
suitable for smartly tailored gowns 


O women who love beau- 

tiful things, there could 

' be no greater satisfac- 
tion than to realize that nowa- 
days the most beautiful of silks 
and many fine woolens are made 
in American mills. It was a 
great pleasure to the editor of 
this department recently to 
visit some of the leading textile 
mills of the country and to see 
yards and yards of beautiful 
fabrics woven by the great 
power looms of today. In de- 
sign, color, and fineness of tex- 
ture, the fabrics of our own 
mills leave little to be desired. 
Che great Cheney Silk Mills, 
for instance, are making lovely. 
satin-like crépes, which they 
are calling Star Krépe, and 
Snow Krépe. In the browns, 
taupes, and black they will be 
Very smart for afternoon dresses, 
and in the pastel shades for 
evening. - Oriental inspiration 


SILKS FROM 
CHENEY BROTHERS 













































The New Silk and Woolen Fabrics 


Of the Winter Season 


is found in the many-colored, soft lining 
silks for which these mills are famous, as 
for the finest weaves of bridal satin 
and brocades, which were coming from the 
looms as I watched them. 

Other new and beautiful silks are being 
shown by Mallinson. Something very new 
is the Matelassé brocade to be used for 
evening wraps, while the Canton crépes, 
with which we have now become familiar, 
are striped in satin in contrasting color, 
making a beautiful new fabric. Pussy- 
willow voiles of other days show a silken 
stripe that will add charm to the new eve- 
ning dress. This house, as well as others, 
is showing the Jacquard crépe de Chine— 
one in a fascinating ring design forms the 
turban of the figure on the right. The 
colors are enchanting yellows, oranges, 
sea-greens, blues, jade, and some sunset reds. 





SILKS FROM CORTICELLI 


Ina riotous whirl of color, Satin Crépe, Brocade 
Crépe, and Satin Canton most charmingly mingle 


Amazement confronts this cockatoo in the colorful 
display beneath him, of Showerproof Foulard used 
for linings, Bengaline Radiant, Satin Panne, 
and Star Krépe, the latter suggesting the Cantons 
of the summer, but with a satin, star-like luster 


SILKS FROM MALLINSON’S 


Oriental in her demeanor, she 
swathes herself in Jacquard Crépe de 
Chine, most lovely for evening 
dresses, Here-N-There, a Canton- 
like fabric, and Dove-Down Satin 


Since 1838 the mills of the 
Corticelli Silks have been turn- 
ing, and never to better advan- 
tage than now, when they make 
the crépes of the year, not only 
Jacquard and brocaded _pat- 
terns, but a lovely fabric known 
as Crépe Aurora. Satin Canton 
is also shown, which adds to 
the crépe a sheen of satin. 
Again, we find some of the 
figured silks known as Printed 
Soie, a suggestion of which is 
given in the dancing figure a‘ 
the left of the group below. 

Woolens of the winter show 
some novelties, but duvetyn 
and velours remain the leading 
fabrics. Haas Brothers are 
introducing Peau de Souris, a 
satin-finished material for suits, 
ind Repcloth, a fine twill fabric 
for dresses, while the soft-pile 
iabrics for coats are partly 
suggested by their names of 
““Wondora” and “Indara.” 
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IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 
Models that Assert the Winter Mode 








Through the enterprise of far-sighted manufacturers 
and of our National Shopping Service it is now 
possible for women in small communities to buy ex- 
actly the same models that are sold on Fifth Avenue 












Belted coats «vill be good for the fall, as seen-in the suit 
of velour de luxe at right with a taupe nutria or mole 
band on the collar and smart stitching on the pockets. 
In black, navy, tan, or brown, 34 to 44, about $68 = 















The fuller yet straight lines of the winter are shown in 
the coat at extreme right, of Evora cloth, which has a \ 
high, drapy collar. b navy, or brown; about \ 
$88. Same model in Rivolia cloth; approximately $55 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THESE 
MODELS UNDER THEIR TRADEMARK NAMES, 
WRITE THE TIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, TO KNOW THE NAME 
OF THE DEALER IN YOUR TOWN WHO DOES 

























WOOLTEX MODELS 


FISKHATS 


A wing-like effect of t and a contrasting grosgrain 
ribbon make the hat at left above. Brown with sand or 
is ad ) ; The other hat, 


or pheasant: n odcrate pric é 


‘ale price. 





0; hea y ¢ ré pe de Ch ine, SMa i ‘d, hand-drawn, 
hand-fagotted, and hand-made, the dress at extreme tft 
comes in black, navy, brown, 01 taupe; about $59.75 
Crépe satin dress at left in same shades; about $19.75 





j Hand-made in every particular, the two dresses at left 
COQUETTE are not only to be had in stock sizes 14 to 20 yrs., or 
DRESSES 32 to 46, but when so preferred wil: be made to measure 
in any color combination, without any extra charge 
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IN YOUR LOGAL SHOPS 


Smartest Notes in Winter Frocks 







Distinctly new and characteri of the winter is the 
wide sleeve fashioned of Japanese block print silk, 
as shown im the gown of crépe satin at left. It 
comes in navy, brown, or black; 14 to 42, about $56.50 









As skirts widen, plaits rapidly regain favor, especially 
vith younger girls. The dress of navy serge at ex- 
treme left is trimmed with narrow strips of duvetyn 


n a contrasting shade; sizes 13 to 18. about $23.50 










Navy serge and — of braid combine to give indi- 
viduality to the frock at left below; 13 to 18, about 
$25. The dress of navy blue tricotine at right below 
thows a new sel ioears 14 to 42, for about $32.50 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE MODELS UNDER 
THEIR TRADEMARK NAME. _ IF HE DOES NOT 
CARRY THEM, WRITE NATIONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, FOR THE 
NAME OF A DEALER IN YOUR TOWN WHO DOES 








BETTY WALES DRESSES 
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DRESSES 





These frocks form their own bloomers with a double 
elastic. The model of navy or brown serge at left; 4 to 
12, about $7.50. The model of chambray at right, in 
Copenhagen, leather, rose, or green; 4 to 12, about $2.95 












Ty pical of the new 
mandarin sleeve, 
introduced in 
Paris by Jenny, 
which reaches from 
shoulder to waist, 
the coat of Mar- 
vella cloth at right 
shows excellent 
lines and promises 
warmth without 
weight. A gen- 
uinée beaver collar 
may be worn in 
either a cape effect 
or, smarter still, 
n the double 
hoker style. Silk- 
ined throughout, 
it comes in malay 
brown, navy, 
ristral, or black. 
Valued at $165 


IN 


THE NEW YORK SHOPS 


New Points in Coats and Blouses 


Dispiaying a new fashion in sleeves, the tailored 
overblouse of heavy Canton crépe at left is finished 
with a girdle which ties at side or back. It may 
be had in white, navy, or black; 32 to 44, $9.75 


Undeniably smart, the overblouse has made a 
definite place for itself in fashions, as shown 
by the embroidered crépe de Chine model at right. 
White, navy, black, or brown; 32 to 44, $15 


These models show surprisingly fine qualities 
and prices. We shall be happy to buy them for 
you upon receipt of check or money-order. Please 
address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Well tailored, the coat of cashmere radium beloze 
testifies to the importance straight lines have ac- 
quired. It 1s topped by a double choker collar of 
real beaver. Brown, navy, sphinx, or black; $145 


A coat recom- 
mendable for gen- 
eral wear 15 that of 
Chinchilla cloth 
at left. Its lines 
are straight and 
unusually well 
tailored, which 
make it suitable 
for sports, motor- 
ing, or even town 
wear with a smart 
fur scarf. It 
boasts a Knox 
plait down the 
back, silk lining, 
strapping of tl 
material, and a 
metal buckle 4 
finish. Gun-metal, 
navy, reindeer, 
SEQ 7 brown, 
or beaver, $58 
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t and 
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$5 y 


Heavy silk cord 
embroidery on 
the sides gives 
added smartness 
suit of 

vet de laine at 
hich shows 
tailored 

f, € BT ON 
Straight lines 
and t »pped by a 
drapy mole col- 
lar. The coat 
be worn 
‘without a 
preferred, 

' skirt of a 
valking 

vidth is trimmed 
with poc kets. It 
may be had in 
platinum or 
si blue: $72 


IN THE NEW YORK SHOPS 
Completing the Winter Wardrobe 


For street wear in the early fall, and later under 
a coat, the dress of navy tricotine at left is very 
new. It 1s embroidered with black rat-tail com- 
bined with gray, and the vest is black satin; $45 


Artfully draped, thus eliminating all girdle, the 
satin dinner gown at right catches its graceful 
drapery to one side with a full-blown, pink silk 
rose. It comes in black, sapphire, or henna; $68 


These suits and dresses show excellent values. We 
shall be happy to buy them for you upon receipt 
of check or money-order. Please address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York City 


A decided vogue for well tailored suits is to be noted 
this winter as seen below in the suit of mousyne 
introducing a new touch in pockets, and seams 


finished ceith arrow heads. Sable or black; $65 


Bell sleeves, a 
variation of the 
extremely wide 
sleeve that ts to 
be worn this sea- 
son, adoimn many 
frocks as seen in 
the model of 
Canton crépe at 
left showing 
plaitings that ex- 
tend a trifle be- 
low the skirt, 
thus giving add- 
ed length. This 
dress maintain- 
ing the rules of 
strict simplicity 
ordained by 
Paris is becom- 
ing to any style 
of figure. Navy 
or black; $58 














P SHE two frocks illustrated this month 
show the straight line and the un- 
even skirt hems which we shall 

continue to wear this winter. 

The one of cloth on the right is trimmed 
very simply by wool embroidery. It is cut 
on straight lines and is a trifle long-waisted. 
The front shows a vest of the material and 
plain side bodies, while the back is a simp!e 
one-piece affair. The sleeves, which are the 
new, wider sleeves of the season, may be 
cut the length here shown, or longer, if 
preferred; both lengths will be worn, the 
longer sleeve being the smarter. 

The skirt shows a simple, straight un- 
derskirt with panels a little longer than 
the skirt placed on each side. It is 
these panels, entirely separate from the 
dress, which add the style, and which 
may, if desired, be lined or faced with a 
contrasting color, so that, in moving, the 
lining shows and acts as a_ trimming. 
It should, of course, match the wool 
embroidery. The dress should be made 
over a fitted lining, such as that described 
in Lesson One of the February issue. It 
may open at either front or back as pre- 
ferred, snappers being used under the wool 
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The diagram at 
right shows 
simply the frock 
at left 1s cut, and 
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embroidery to fasten the sides of the dress 
to the vest. The insertion of this vest is 
new and is one of the differentiating touches 
that mark the dress as of the newer mode. 
The opening for the skirt is under the side 
panel. 

Brown, which will be extensively worn 
this season, will be a nice color in duvetyn, 
velour, or any of the soft-finished materials, 
with the embroidery in tan wool. 

Patterns for simple band embroidery 
are shown in the June Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. These were designed by Mrs. Orr 
and are in the form of hot-iron transfer 
patterns which can easily be put on the 
cloth. An excellent one for this purpose is 
Number 402. The niceties of dressmaking 
to be considered in this dress are to have 
the hem three to four inches deep, to line 
the panels throughout with silk, and to 
face back the inside of the sleeve with the 
same material used for the panels. 


314 yds. 5; in. wide wool duvetyn at $5.50 per 
yd.. : Pere 
or 4!, yds. 38 in. wide silk and cotton duvetyn 
ot e.e0 pet 9G... i... 5cs0 <8 aces .$24.75 

I yd. 40 in. wide chiffon at $1.75 per yd. to line 
ONIN cca cw savy ei ho ea eck ee Pavere cee $1.75 


The dress illustrated on the left is suit- 
able for Canton crépe. This is cut with 
the back in one piece from the neck to the 
hem, the front in one piece from the yoke 
to the hem. It has a set-in sleeve and a 
tunic which is a straight piece of material, 
with a slit on the crosswise fold which, 
in the making, goes over the head and fits 
easily around the hips. 


5 yds. 40 in. wide Canton crépe at $3.85 per yd. $19.25 
1'3 yds. 4oin. wide chiffon at $1.75 yer yd.. .. 2.63 


$21.88 
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A smart and sim- 
ply-cut dress is 
that of duvetyn at 
right, which show 


able for 60c. each. 


with Address Good 
Housekecping 
Fashion Service 


FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


Dressmaking Lesson Number Eight—Winter Frocks of 
Wool and Canton Crépe Smartly but Simply Cut 


The diagram shows how simply the 
model is cut and gives the dimensions of a 
thirty-six-inch pattern allowing for hem. 

The lines of the tunic are new and sig- 
nificant of the season when panels, if not 
used on the sides, take in many of the 
newer Paris dresses the form of wide pancls 
back and front, which is the effect hcre 
given. Again, niceties of making will give 
style: the neck in this instance is piped 
with a contrasting material and color, the 
sleeves and the tunic faced back six inches 
with the same contrasting color. The sash, 
which is merely a straight strip of material 
a yard and a half long and twelve inches 
wide, may be either lined with the con- 
trasting material, or hemmed neatly on 
each side. This is passed around the body 
and tied to one side. 

One beauty of this dress is that it slips 
over the head—the slit in the center front 
making it possible—and is held together 
with crocheted buttons made in the form 
of links. 

A smart combination would be black 
Canton crépe faced with green chiffon. The 
combination of the crépe and chiffon, in any 
coloring, is far newer than the use of satin. 
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front and 

make this 

model becoming to. the 

stout figure. It 1s of fine, 

all- cool tricotine braided 
and hand-embroidered | 

black. In navy or black. 

50 hust: $49.50 


0 iricotii 
s hand-embro: 
aD elf-color. Nav 
lack, 39 to 56; $39.50. 
The coat of Normandy 
cloth in brown with nutria 
collar, or in black with 
mole: 39 to 56; $69.50 


Youthful Fashions Adapted to the Older 
And More Mature ‘igure 


N°? longer need the older woman of more 
mature carriage encounter difficulties 
in being smartly dressed. Special de- 
signers are assigned the task of making a 
study of such figures and applying the 
best features of the new mode. The 
models illustrated are examples of this at 
reasonable prices. Particularly fortunate 
are the lines of the present silhouette for 
the older woman if she will only believe it. 
Paris still proclaims straight lines and low 
girdles as well as long, narrow panels, 
which invariably are becoming to the 
stouter woman. This may be seen in the 
unusually smart tricotine model at left, 
where slenderizing front and back panels 
accentuate the length of the dress. This 
effect is again carried out in the plaited 
side tunic of the Canton crépe dress at 
right, of an excellent quality of silk, which 
relieves its simple lines with a vest of 
accordion-plaited Georgette crépe in a 
soft bisque shade. Another tunic effect 
always becoming to the older woman is 
illustrated at the left below in a tricotine 
dress most reasonably priced. The coat 
below, designed on graceful, well-cut lines, 
is of Normandy cloth, an all-wool coating. 
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There were lots of us, and we all played together right in the Street 


It was open at only one end and was so steep that horses and wagons did not 
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HE soft, white curtains were flut- 

tering out of the window in a 
pleasant way, while summer 
sounds came floating in—sounds 
of very young birds, and calling children, 
and a vegetable man. 

Two-Braids sat up in her bed. She 
always woke up before the Door-Slammer 
did, over in his bed. Two-Braids was 
older than the Door-Slammer, but they 
were brother and sister, and Puggsy was 
their nurse. Of course they had a mother 
and father, very nice persons indeed, as 
were all the parents in Our Street, but 
there will be very little about them in this 
story because it’s to be about adventures, 
and grown-ups rarely have them. 

Well, Two-Braids was awake, entirely 
awake, so she slid out of bed and hopped 
over to the window to look down into Our 
Street and see if anything surprising had 
happened there since last night. She was 
not allowed to lean out of the window as 
she was doing now, so when Puggsy came in 
suddenly and said, “‘ Tut-tut,’’ Two-Braids 
knew exactly what she was to stop doing. 

Now Puggsy was about the nicest nurse 
that two children ever had. The Door- 
Slammer had named her that long before 
he could talk plain, but she looked as if it 
were her name. She didn’t care who 
called her Puggsy, so of course every one 
did. Children who didn’t even live in 
Our Street called her that. She never 
scolded harder than “‘tut-tut’’ and never, 
never spanked. 

“Time to get up, little dears,” is what 
Puggsy said on this particular morning. 
But she said those same words every 
morning, even though Two-Braids always 
was up, and even though the Door- 
Slammer never paid any attention at all 
when she did say it. 

Now the Door-Slammer wasn’t quite so 
nice early in the morning as he was after 
breakfast. Puggsy used to tell him that 
some grown-up boys were like that and 
he had better mend his ways before it was 
too late. 

By the time Two-Braids had her top 
petticoat on, and her slippers buttoned, 
and Puggsy had finished her tight little 
pigtails, the Door-Slammer opened one 
eye. After coaxings and pattings and 
many pretty compliments, he was finally 
dressed, and dear old Puggsy led the two 
children down to breakfast. 

At the table Two-Braids was very nice 
and ladylike, doing exactly as Puggsy 
had taught her to do. But the Door- 
Slammer was—oh, very careless! 


it Was a pity, and it worried poor, patient 
Puggsy very much. Of course, he meant 
no harm and was at most times a very 
good little boy. 
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Adventures in Our Street 


Stories of children for the child-at-heart of any age 
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T is a rare and delightful thing to 

find author and artist combined as 
happily as in these stories by Ger- 
trude Alice Kay. Like all authors, 
Miss Kay knows just how her chil- 
dren, Puggsy and the Door-Slammer 
and Two-Braids and the rest, ought 
to look—and luckily she has the 
skill to draw them exactly as she 
has dreamed of them. Read these 
stories to the children who can’t read 


Now these two children had very happy 
lives, because they happened to live in 
Our Street. There were lots of us, and we 
all played together, right in the Street. 
You see it wasn’t like some streets with 
horses and wagons and other dangerous 
things that go fast. It was open only at 
one end and was so steep that horses and 
wagons did not often bother to come up 
that way, for if they did they had to turn 
around and go right back. 

Our Street started with Miss Chatty’s 
store, then went pell-mell down over the 
cobblestones, past all the neighbors’ 
houses, curving some, then running very 
straight till it came to the mill and some 
other stores and the station. Then it 
wasn’t any more. 

Many other children besides Two- 
Braids and the Door-Slammer lived in 
Our Street. There were Yellow-Curls 
and Muddy-Heels and the Baby-Who- 
Couldn’t-Talk-Plain and the Children- 
Who-Broke-All-Their - Toys-on-Christmas 
and the New Children. But one never got 
to know the New Children very well, be- 
cause they had a thin, crabby nurse 
(Puggsy was fat) who called our games 
“rough sperts” and would not allow her 
charges to play with us. But sometimes 
the poor things used to slip away from her 
and stand by and watch. But they didn’t 
really know a good game from a bad one 
or the difference between jackstraws and 
ninepins. 

All of us liked the Children-W ho-Broke- 
All-Their-Toys-on-Christmas, and they 
were very happy children even though 
they had nothing to play with most of the 
year. But they could make up beautiful 
games, could climb the very tallest trees, 
eat green apples, and stay out in the 
Street long after the rest of us had been 
called in. And they could tell one fairy- 
tale after another, just as fast as they 
could talk—quite terrible ones, too, that 
scared the rest of us, but not them! Just 
why they smashed all their toys as soon 
as they got them nobody knows, but 
Christmas was a grand day for them while 
it lasted. 

Then there was 
Couldn’t-Talk-Plain. 


the Baby-Who- 
He wasn’t really a 
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baby at all, for he wore a regular coat and 
trousers, only he lisped, so that is why he 
was called that. But we all liked him, be- 
cause he was so generous with his fine, 
black rocking-horse. 

Now Yellow-Curls was said to be the 
most polite child in Our Street. Grown-up 
persons thought so, and they ought to 
know. She never had dirty hands or 
mussed her pretty frocks, and when she 
skipped the rope her curls skipped, too, 
in a way pretty to see. 

As for Muddy-Heels, even in summer 
when all the puddles were dried up, he had 
a yellow edge on his boots. That is why 
he had that name. He lived with his 
aunt, Miss Chatty, and her Persian Cat 
in the little place behind her store, and 
carried baskets home for ladies when they 
bought lots of things. He couldn’t clerk, 
though, because he couldn’t make change. 
The Persian Cat, that every one called 
simply ‘‘ Miss Chatty’s Cat,’’ was big and 
yellow and cross. He sat in the store win- 
dow most of the time just staring down 
the Street. None of us ever dared to 
touch him, but he would let Miss Chatty 
pat his head sometimes. 

So now you know something about Our 
Street and the children who lived there, 
whose adventures are told on the following 
pages. 

Il 
The Birthday Party on the Stairs 


On this particularly bright summer day, 
after Two-Braids and the Door-Slammer 
had eaten breakfast and wiped their 
mouths. and folded and put their napkins 
in the rings, they opened the front door 
and stood on the step. 

“*My birthday’s today; my birthday’s 
today!” called Yellow-Curls the instant 
they appeared. She was sitting on her 
top step. looking as sweet as a little flower. 

‘How do you know it’s your birthday?” 
shouted the Door-Slammer. wishing verv 
much that it was //s instead, for he hadn’t 
had one for a long, long time. 

“My mother said it was,’ answered 
little Yellow-Curls. ‘‘ And she said that I 
might have a party and that all the chil- 
dren in the Street should come.” 

“*How soon does it start?” asked Two- 
Braids. 

“T’ll go and ask. Wait a minute,” said 
Yellow-Curls, as she sped back into the 
house. 

Two-Braids and the Door-Slammer 
waited anxiously, very much fearing that 
Yellow-Curls had made a mistake. But, 
no—back she came and her pretty mother, 
too, who said that it was all true. She 
said they were to come to the party at two 


o'clock that day. And she didn’t say any- 
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“ Hovmany mice have you?” asked the Persian Cat. ‘‘Gillions,’’ an- 
swered the Baker desperately. ‘‘ That’s only a handful,”’ sneered the Cat 


thing about when they should go home. 
Now, as you know, most children’s parties 
are from two to four, or two to five, but 
Yellow-Curls’ mother was very sweet and 
said never a word about four o’clock or 
five o’clock. Then she said that every 
chick and child in the Street was to come, 
and they should eat their lunch wherever 
they chose, in the garden or— 

“May we eat on the stairs?” asked 
Yellow-Curls clapping her hands. 

“Anywhere you like,’’ answered her 
pretty mother. Then she told the children 
to run along and tell the others, and she 
went back into the house to prepare for 
the party. 

So the three happy children skipped 
down the Street to tell every one about 
the birthday party that was to be eaten on 
the stairs. 

First they spied the New Children 
walking gravely in their garden, which 
had a hedge and a high, white gate that 
you could look through. 

“Come here—closer!”’ called the chil- 
dren on the outside. 

The New Children came. And the 
Door-Slammer, who could talk loudest, 
got to tell. 

“There’s going to be a birthday party 
at two o’clock at Yellow-Curls’ house,” 
he said. ‘Eating on the stairs! Come 
and bring a present.” 

Now no one had said anything about 
presents before, but as it seemed a rather 
good idea, the ‘rvitation was given that 
way from one end of the Street to the 
other. 

Of course we were all greatly excited, 
for even though there was something 
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always happening in the Street, there had 
not been a single birthday party since 
Everybody’s Grandfather had had _ his 
seventy-seventh last winter. 

Finally, every Child was told, and there 
was a great flurry to get presents ready 
and tied up and our best clothes all laid 
out on the spare bed ready to hop into. 
But at exactly the hour, front doors 
opened, up and down the Street, and out 
stepped spick and span children. Some 
way they all looked quite different and 
walked rather stiffly—all but Muddy- 
Heels, who came rushing down the middle 
of the Street, waving his birthday present 
on high. The paper blew off, so we saw 
that he had a needle-book like the very 
ones that Miss Chatty sold in her store. 
The Door-Slammer had a box of pink 
Writing-paper, also from Miss Chatty’s 
store, which he opened in the Street to 
show to Muddy-Heels. Then and there 
they almost had a quarrel, for one boy 
said that a needle-book was a nicer present 
for a girl than grown-up writing-paper, 
and the other boy said that only old 
women used needle-books. But just then 
Two-Braids dragged the Door-Slammer 
away and made him walk on. 

The tallest child rattled the knocker, 
and the door flew open, for Yellow-Curls 
was standing right there. And so the 
birthday party began. 

At first we stood around rather stiffly, 
just as if we didn’t know each other very 
well. Then Yellow-Curls’ pretty mother 
came in and had us sit down, and Yellow- 
Curls opened the birthday presents in the 
middle of the floor. She was very careful 
to say “thank you” after each one. We 





all thought her very polite. She got 
about three thimbles, a pincushion. one 
ink-well, a little purse, the pink writing- 
paper and needle-book, and some hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The New Children did not come, but 
the rest of us did, and very soon—after 
Yellow-Curls’ mother left the room—the 
house rocked with Blind Man’s Buff. 
Muddy-Heels really liked being Blind 
Man. He made a terrible one, and at 
times it seemed almost as if he could see. 

One game followed another—Button, 
Button, Who’s Got the Button, London 
Bridge, Old Witch—the same games that 
one always played at. parties. But by 
this time we were beginning to feel very 
warm and a bit tired, when all of a sudden 
Yellow-Curls’ mother stood in the door- 
way and said that everything was ceady. 
Of course we knew what that meant. So 
every one trooped out into the hall and 
got a step on the stairs. It may seem a 
funny place to have a party, but it’s quite 
handy, for you can sit on one step and 
put your plate and mug on the next step 
higher up. It’s just as good as a table 
and heaps more fun. 

The first thing that happened was 
fancy colored paper hats which we all put 
on our heads. Of course the boys had to 
play jokes and pull the girls’ caps off, but 
as soon as the napkins were passed, they 
stopped. Then came plates, one for 
everybody, full of good things. There 
were little, hot, round buns with cinnamon 
and sugar on top, and chicken! Muddy- 
Heels got the wishbone. And there were 
tarts with shaky red jelly in them, and 
juicy pickles, and lots of other things, too. 
When about everything was eaten, Yellow- 
Curls’ mother came with the wonderful, 
big white birthday cake with five candles 
burning on top of it. So Yellow-Curls 
crawled down the stairs, stepping over 
children and plates, and blowing out the 
candles, she cut the cake while her mother 
held it. 

And what do you suppose each of us 
found in our piece of the birthday cake? 
Why, a ring with a beautiful colored glass 
set in it. And we had a grand time then, 
trading rings back and forth with each 
other. 

Some of the Children forgot to say to 
Yellow-Curls’ mother that they had had a 
pleasant time. That’s what they were 
told to say. But she knew without being 
told that it was true. 

Then the party was over, and we 
trooped out into the Street and played in 
every-day fashion till it began to get dark 
and Dick came tp the hill to light the 
lamps. 


III 
A Glimpse of Pie-Crust Town 


Now Dick, the Lamplighter, was a fine 
fellow. The children liked him, every one 
of them, and as soon as he started to climb 
the hill, they ran to meet him. He had 
names for all the lamp-posts, but he used 
to change them around, just to tease us. 
Starting at the foot of the hill came Mary, 
then James, then Harry. And next was 
Tillie, then Peter, then Willie. . 

On the night of the party, before Dick 
had finished lighting the lamps, Puggsy 
came to the door and called the Door- 
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Slammer and Two-Braids. She said 
they were tired. How Puggsy always 
seemed to know even before the chil- 
dren themselves did, whether they were 
hungry or tired or dirty, was certainly 
surprising. 

So they were led up to the nursery and 
made ready for bed. While they were un- 
dressing, they told their mother and 
Puggsy all about the birthday party. 

“And did they have their manners 
about them, and make their bows, and 
say what Mother had drilled them to say 
to Yellow-Curls’ mother?” 

Two-Braids was sure she had said it all, 
word for word, but the Door-Slammer was 
not so sure, and Mother and Puggsy 
seemed worried and said they were not 
very proud of him. Then good-nights 
were said, the light was gone, and Two- 
Braids was asleep. Probably the reason 
she always was awake in the morning firs 
was because she always went to sleep the 
instant the covers were tucked in around 
her ears. But the Door-Slammer liked to 
think things over and watch the shadows 
in the nursery. By this time all the chil- 
dren had been called in, even the Children- 
Who-Broke-All-Their-Toys-on-Christmas, 
and no one was down in the Street but the 
lamp-posts, Mary and James and Harry, 
and the others, Tillie and Peter and Willie. 

While the Door-Slammer was thinking 
of this, something quite surprising hap- 
pened. Dick, the Lamplighter, came along. 

“Hooray,” said the Door-Slammer when 
he saw him. ‘‘ Where are you going?” 

“Well,” answered Dick, ‘Mary and 
James and Harry and the other three, 
Tillie and Peter and Willie, are getting 
crosser every day they live. They want 
to go sight-seeing. They say they never 
see anything but this same old Street, and 
it’s getting on their nerves—too dull for 
words, and so on.”’ 

“Where will you take them to see 
sights?” asked the Door-Slammer. 

“Don’t know yet,” said Dick, “but 
we'll get started, and something will hap- 
pen. It always does.”’ 

“T’d like to go, too,’ said the Door- 
Slammer. 

“Come along,” said Big Dick, “ simplest 
thing in the world.”’ 

It did indeed prove quite simple, for the 
next minute they were down in the Street 
together. But the strangest of sights met 
their eves. Mary and James and Harry, 
as well as Tillie and Peter and Willie, were 
standing waiting for them, talking quietly 
together and dressed like regular children. 
heir lights were turned quite low under 
their hats and bonnets, which gave them 
a pleasant expression. And the Door- 
Slammer spied Miss Chatty’s big, yellow 
Persian Cat standing talking with the 
lamp-posts, so he concluded that the Cat 
Was going sight-seeing too. 

Then Big Dick said, “Come on, every- 
body!” . 

So they started down the hill. But 
When they came to the foot of the hill, 
things looked very queer and unnatural. 
W here the mill and the stores and the 
Station had always been, there now stood a 
very high, gray wall. It had one low 
doorway in it. And they all began to go 
on tiptoe—Big Dick, the lamp-posts, Miss 
Chatty’s Cat, and even the Door-Slammer. 
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Now Puggsy was about the nicest nurse that two children ever had. 
She never scolded harder than ‘‘tut-tut’’? and never, never spanked 


The reason they did it was because it 
seemed to be that kind of place, and no 
one knew what was on the other side of 
the high, gray wall. 

Finally Big Dick said, ‘Shall 1?” 

And every one said, ** Please do.” 

So he pushed open the door in the wall, 
very carefully. He motioned for every one 
to step lightly, and in they went—first 
Big Dick himself, then the lamp-posts, 
Miss Chatty’s Cat, and last of all the 
Door-Slammer. And—poor, careless child 
that he was!—he of course slammed the 
door behind him. 

Every one whispered.‘ Hush,” and all the 
lamp-posts put out their lights, and Miss 
Chatty’s Cat shut his eves so they wouldn’t 
show in the dark—but it was too late! 

“You’re discovered,” said a voice. 

“What difference does that make?” 
asked Big Dick sternly. 

“Oh, no difference in particular,” said 
the voice. “You might as well turn up 
your lights and see the place, now that 
vou are here.” 

So all the eager lamp-posts turned up 
their lights, and where do you suppose 
they were? In Pie-Crust Town! They 
were standing in the middle of a square 
which was quite large, and now they saw 
that the owner of the voice was a squatty 
little Baker. 

He bowed very low, and with a sweeping 
gesture he told them to glance around, 
and his chest stuck out with pride when he 
said he had designed all the beautiful 
buildings that they saw in the square. 

Everybody said, “Oh, really!” 

“Ves, really and truly,” answered the 
Baker. 


The houses were tall and exceedingly 
pretty, with much lattice work and fluted 
roofs. And the windows had red jelly 
window-panes like party-tarts. Some 
houses were trimmed in raisins, others in 
cloves. But strange to say, each one had 
a ‘‘For Rent” sign on the door. But they 
were all very fancy and clever, and the 
sight-seers told the Baker how much they 
admired his handiwork, for he had followed 
them in order to hear their remarks. 

“Ah, yes, ves,” sighed the Baker. ‘ All 
would be well if it were not for just one 
certain thing.”’ 

“What’s that?” asked everybody. 

*“No one will live in the houses,” an- 
swered the Baker sadly. 

“Why not?” asked the lamp-posts 
eagerly. 

he Baker lowered his voice to a mys- 
terious whisper and rolled his eves about, 
then said, ‘“ Mice!” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Miss Chatty’s big, 
yellow Persian Cat. 

“Did vou speak?”’ snapped the Baker, 
whirling toward the Cat. 

“Not vet,” answered the Cat, “but I’m 
about to. How many mice have you?” 

‘“*Gillions,” answered the Baker desper- 
ately. 

“That’s only a handful,” sneered the 
Cat, who had an enormous appetite. 

“‘They’re vours,” said the Baker with a 
generous wave of the hand. 

“Done,” said the Cat. 

And thus the agreement was made be- 
tween the two, that Miss Chatty’s big, 
yellow Persian Cat was to put an end, 
once and for all, to the mice in Pie-Crust 
Town. (Continued on page 166) 
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him~-in from the great outdoors. 
bad fellow, either. 


agreement, and he kept his parole. 
with_his boots on—as he would have wished—and 
under the open sky. He had his good points and 
his honor—even if he was only Hector, the Hawk 





HOPE the fact that Hector was a 
chicken hawk will not prejudice you 
against him unduly. There are brig- 
ands, you know, who have gentle- 
manly instincts, and I am sure that if 
Hector had been a bandit chief, he would 
have spared women and children and given 
part of his plunderings to charity. After 
all, he was not to blame for being a hawk 
or for having a natural liking for live poul- 
try. There was at times a mournful dig- 
nity about him, as if he resented the unfair 
workings of a fate which had made him a 
robber bird, a trespasser on the lives of 
other creatures, and at enmity with every 
living thing. 

He was a beautiful hawk with gray- 
brown plumage, wing tips that turned 
slightly upward when he flew, and a 
fierce and royal beak curved like a scimi- 


tar. His eyes were very black, very 
bright, and very knowing. Most of the 
time they were superbly disdainful. But 


Brother and I have seen them when they 
actually seemed to smile. 

It was Brother who named him, for the 
alliterative privilege, I suspect, of calling 
him ‘Hector, the Horrible Hawk.” But 
that was only in fun. For he was not 
horrible at all when we got to know him. 
Lazarus thinks otherwise, very probably. 
But then his experience with Hector was a 
trying one, and to this day—if he still 
lives—he carries the marks of his eventful 
meeting with our friend, the robber hawk. 

Lazarus was a pet chicken, son of Sir- 
onda, the black Minorca hen. We gave 
him his curious name because he had a tal- 


ent for venturing very near death’s door, 
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BAéD men have a fascination for all of us—bandits 

and robbers and highwaymen. 
story. of a desperado who went out on a last raid 
when’ he knew that prison bars were soon to shut 
He wasn’t such a 
He understood a gentleman’s 
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HAWK 


This is a new 


But he died 





and the fact that we al- 
ways saved him lent ap- 
propriateness to his 
name. Once when very 
young, no more than 
five days out of his 
shell, he was all but 
scalped by a rival moth- 
er hen, and when we 
answered his frantic 
baby peeps for help his 
head was bleeding pro- 
fusely, and his eyes were closed as if 
in death.’ We sprinkled water on _ his 
tiny bill and salved his lacerated head. 
And he, having a strong. constitution, 
came back from the tomb, as it were, 
and lived a long and eventful life. In 
order to care for him better, we kept him 
in the back-yard, tucking him at night into 
a small box under flannel coverings. He 
thrived and grew from chickhood very 
sturdily, and the only ill effect that  re- 
mained from his early mishap was that he 
was quite bald. No feathers ever came on 
the spot where the lady hen had scalped 
him, and we could have distinguished 
him from every cockerel of his size and 


color in the world by that little bare place 


on the top of his head. 

Now, when Lazarus lost his first baby 
down and was in that shorn and untidy 
condition which always precedes the 
growth of real feathers, he suddenly be- 
came lonesome for the other members of 
the poultry yard. He would run the 
length of the wire fence, poking his head 
through the small meshes, and more than 
once he nearly strangled to death by get- 





All at once we heard the familiar danger 


ting it caught. We always rescued him 
just in time to save his life. So finally we 
allowed him to go into the barnyard with 
the rest of his kindred. It was then that 
Lazarus had the big adventure of his al- 
ready crowded career. His meeting with 
Hector lifted him to dizzy heights—and 
[ am not speaking figuratively. It really 
did. At that, it wasn’t so much a meet- 
ing as an abduction. At least Hector in- 
tended it to be such. 

We were constantly on guard to keep 
hawks away from the ranch. They waged 
merciless warfare on our chickens, pigeons, 
and guinea-pigs, and there was always a 
loaded, double-barreled shotgun behind 
the kitchen door ready for action in case ot 
an air raid. When we heard the frightened 
(lapping of the pigeons as they flew in aim- 
less circles around the cabin and barn, we 
knew a hawk was somewhere overhead, 
hovering with curved-up wings and cruel, 
bright eyes, seeking his prey, choosing it 
calmly, waiting patiently until the proper 
moment to swoop down upon it. 

The chickens, too, always told us when 
such danger was near. Prince, the great, 
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signal of Prince, the white rooster, and then the hens began to cackle ina very panic of fear 


white Plymouth Rock rooster, would set up 
a long-drawn cry of warning, and the hens 
would burst into frenzied cackling. The 
whole poultry yard would cock its head on 
one side to get a better view of the air 
robber, then would scoot to cover of the 
barn or hen-houses, every neck ruff dis- 
tended. Sometimes it was a false alarm. 
A crow would be flying peaceably on his 
business, or a sea-gull would have swerved 
inland a bit. Prince took no chances. It 
was his duty to guard the poultry-yard, 
and he believed firmly in the policy of safe- 
ty first. 

But many times the warning was one of 
real danger. A hawk would indeed be cir- 
cling slowly above the barn-yard, its bright 
eyes fixed calculatingly on the scurrying 
fowls below. Then one of the grown-ups 
would snatch the double-barreled shotgun 
Irom behind the kitchen door and fire at 
the winged plunderer. The shot, when it 
did not kill, always frightened the air rob- 
ber away, and we would watch him fly laz- 
ily, almost contemptuously, off toward the 
hill and the thick woods, his powerful wings 
Moving steadily and easily. 


Sometimes, though, the bandit birds 
came and swooped down on their prey—a 
small chick or a baby guinea-pig—before we 
could prevent it. And often a bloody 
bunch of feathers near the rookery would 
testify to the murderous skill of a hawk and 
the sad fate of a hapless pigeon. 

It was on a day when the grown-ups had 
gone to town. The Old Fisherman was 
mending his nets down on the float in front 
of the cabin. It was a lazy summer day, 
and Brother and I were sitting on the porch 
steps reading-—the steps that were made of 
roughly-hewn logs. 

All at once we heard the familiar danger 
signal of Prince, the white rooster, and 
then the hens began to cackle in a very 
panic of fear. We dropped our books, but 
before we could even start for the back- 
yard, we heard another sound which 
seemed so impossible and so out of place 
that we listened, paralyzed with aston- 
ishment. It was the shrill and frenzied 
peeping of a half-grown chicken in ter- 
rible distress—and the sound came from 
above us! 

Then, the next instant, as we stood 


staring, hardly crediting what our eyes told 
us, we saw a large chicken hawk fly slowly 
past the cabin, no higher than the roof of 
the porch. He flew so slowly and at such a 
short distance from the earth because he 
was weighted down with a live and strug- 
gling young cockerel, which he held grimly 
in his sharp talons! There was a shout that 
came from our throats simultaneously, 

“* Lazarus!” 

For the struggling, shrilly-peeping victim 
was no other than our bald-headed friend 
whom we had saved from death half a 
dozen times before. His bare, gangling 
legs hung limply beneath him; his neck 
jerked spasmodically with his frantic ap- 
peals for help. His wings, with their 
absurd tufts of feathers, stuck out at right 
angles from his body, for the hawk’s talons 
were buried in the flesh beneath them. 

At the time, you may be sure, we did not 
wait to make any remarks on all these ob- 
servations. With one thought Brother and 
I plunged through the front door, back 
into the kitchen, and bumped into each 
other in our eagerness to get the gun. 

It was Brother (Continued on page 169) 
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NEW MOTIFS for the CROCHET WORKER 


Filet and Irish Designs Work Their 


The crown and 
wreath, once em- 
blematic of roy- 
alty and nobility, 
are for us but 
mere decora- 
trons. They 
nevertheless up- 
hold a dignity 
with which few 
designs can 
compete. This 
motif 1s suited 
to a library 
table, as shown 
above. (Work- 
ing pattern 704) 


A charming table set is that in center, 
consisting of a runner and 4 doilies. 
The runner and doily are of equal widths, 
so that both ends of the runner are used 
as doilies. This scarf measures 16 by 
54 in. or 16 by 60 in., according to the 
width of the table, and the doilies, 16 by 
I2in. The grapedesignis new for house- 
hold linens. (Working pattern 702) 


A favorite motif with the crochet worker 


is the butterfly design illustrated on the 


filet lace yoke at right. This butterfly 
design, however, is interpreted in a dif- 
ferent manner from any seen heretofore. 
The square shoulder-straps make the 
yoke particularly suitable to a chemise, 
and if carefully worked, this yoke prom- 
ises good wear. (Working pattern 703) 
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By Anne Orr 


Irish crochet edges have been in 
such demand for scarfs or table 
runners that the design shown at 
left will fill both purposes. It is 
effectively used in any room and 
testifies to the dominant place 
Irish designs are once more ac- 
quiring. (Working pattern 704) 


Designed in an attractive filet 
pattern, the altar cloth at right 
above symbolically bears the 
1.H.S. interwoven with a cross 
and crown. This medallion ef- 
fect 1s bordered with a garland 
of roses, leaves, and significant 
thorns. (Working pattern 701) 


Way Into the Home 


Worked in the 
general crochet 
stitch, the scarf 
above becomes 
unique if cro- 
cheted in coarse 
écru. thread. 
A long thread 
tassel finishes 
cach outer scal- 
lop of the flow- 
ers, while a sim- 
ple crochet edg- 
ing may trim 
either side of the 
scarf. (Work- 
ing pattern 701) 


Made of medium weight thread and open 
in design, giving a real lace appearance, 
the Irish crochet collar at left lends itself 
as finish to a round-necked dress, or if 
preferred, as yoke for a nightgown of sheer 
material. Irish lace designs are rapidly 
regaining the foremost place they once 
held and which filet designs usurped 1m 
the past years. (Working pattern 703) 


HOW TO ORDER 
Working patterns and directions for 
these articles come in 4 groups. Group 
701 carries altar cloth and scarf with 
tassels, for 15c. Group 702, grape table 
runner and 4 large doilies for 1c. 
Group 703, Irish collar and filet yoke 
for 15c. Group 704, Irish runner and 
scarf with crown for 15c. All 4 groups 
for 55c. Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 
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Your Time! 





of HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING 
INSTITUTE 










OW much time do you have for play and to devote to those things which 


interest you outside the care of your family and home? 


Do you know 


that you are entitled to a certain amount of time all your own? And it is most 
necessary that you have it in order to improve your mind and increase your 


poise. 


old ‘“‘spinning wheel methods”’ 


mechanical methods. 


for their purpose. 


You can have this time which is due you only by casting aside your 
of housekeeping and adopting the newer 


Goop HovusEKEEPING INsTITUTE helps you save time 
in selecting your mechanical helps by testing them for you and starring those 
which are found to be efficient in operation and well constructed and designed 


Look for the seal of approval above, and if you are unable 


to find it, write-directly to us at 105 West 39th Street, New York City, and we 
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shall be pleased to send you lists of the appliances that bear this seal 
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It’s Household Inventory Time 


HERE are certain times of the 

year when every worth-while 

business firm arrests its work 

long enough to take account of 
stock, make repairs or replacements, re- 
decorate those parts of the building which 
need it, and in general prepare for the 
coming season. Just such an inventory, 
although necessarily on a much smaller 
scale, should be taken in every household 
at certain periods, usually the spring and 
fall. In homes this has usually been called 
seasonal cleaning, but it should be more 
than that. It should take the form of an 
inventory and renovation, mending the 
old and worn, or discarding and replacing 
them with new. In this article we do not 
wish to emphasize the cleaning so much, 
because we have already covered that 
subject in our article on ‘ Spring Clearing” 
Which appeared last March. The phase we 
do wish to stress is the inventory. 

There are so many things to be taken 
care of in a household inventory that the 
best way to start is to go through the 
house from top to bottom with a pencil 
and pad, taking one room at a time and 
Jotting down the things which will need 
special attention in each room. Then there 
will be no chance of neglecting details. 


The Institute tells you how to take one 


First of all we must break ourselves of 
that habit of hoarding. Most of us are 
altogether too prone to accumulate old 
clothes, pieces of material, magazines, 
etc., with the idea that we may possibly 
have use for them some time in the future. 
As a rule that day never arrives. The 
attic is where most of these accumulations 
are kept. Weed them out and dispose of 
them in some manner or other. Many 
charitable institutions would be only too 
glad to receive your old books and 
magazines, and the rag man is always 
ready for the scraps and old clothes. This 
is the time to mend that broken chair or 
other piece of furniture which has been 
put up in the attic for the time being. 

While up in the attic, examine the roof. 
Can you see daylight through any of the 
cracks, or are there any signs of leaks? Per- 
haps some shingles have become loosened 
and have blown off. Start your list of re- 
pairs for the carpenter to take care of. 

This is a good time to inspect the winter 
clothes which have been stored away in 
moth bags all summer. In spite of the 
extreme care you took in the spring when 
putting these clothes away, as a precau- 
tion they should be aired once or twice 
during the summer, because the little 





miller moths have the happy faculty of 
hiding under a lapel or cuff, and if one 
moth or moth egg is allowed to remain in 
the bag, all your previous work will have 
been for naught 

Coming down to the second floor, 
examine your bed linen and bath linen. 
Mend those pieces which are in fairly good 
condition. Those which are quite old, 
sort out and use for bandages, slip-on 
covers for party trocks, cleaning cloths, 
etc. It will not pay you to take the time 
to mend them when they reach a certain 
stage. It is well each year, when the 
department stores are having their white 
sales, to stock in some new linen. Although 
it may not be needed at that time, it is a 
good plan to keep ahead. Take out the 
blankets, and if by any chance they escaped 
washing in the spring, do it now before 
putting them on the beds. Examine them 
carefully, mend the worn spots, and rebind 
the ends of those which need it. If there 
are several very old, worn ones, sew them 
together and cover with sateen, and you 
will have an attractive new quilt. Be sure 
you have a sufficient number of blankets 
for each bed, even the spare bed. Have 
you ever nearly perished when you slept 
in somebody’s guest room on a cold night? 
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Do any of the bathroom faucets leak? 
If they do, make a note of it. Examine 
the rest of your plumbing before calling a 
plumber, so that he need not be called two 
or three times. 

Remove all the summer draperies—this 
applies to the down-stairs draperies, too— 
wash them, but do not iron them before 
storing away for the winter. It. is a 
fundamental rule that nothing should be 
packed away without first cleaning, as 
the dust and soil left in it will rot the 
fabric. 

If it is washable, wash it, but do not 
starch or iron it; if it can not be laundered, 
it should at least be aired and brushed 
or beaten well. Furniture slips, too, should 
be taken off, washed, and put away. In 
packing things away always indicate on 
the exterior of the box or bag its contents, 
and more than that, in a small notebook 
or some better place, keep an exact list 
of those things you have packed away, and 
beside each one the place where it may be 
found, in some such manner as this: 

Summer blankets—chest, north corner 
of attic. 

Children’s summer hats—Boxes, storage 
closet, top shelf. 

Father’s light suit—Moth bag, storage 
closet. 

Take out the winter portiéres and drap- 
eries and air them before putting them up. 
See that the window shades are all in work- 
ing order. If any of the roller springs are 
broken, replace the rollers with new ones. 

If rag and grass rugs have taken the 
place of fabric rugs during the summer, 
take them up and clean them well before 
storing away. The heavier fabric rugs, 
too, should be clean before laying. It is 
practical to wash the smaller 
fabric rugs at home, using a 
brush and a neutral soap and 
water, provided you have the 
space facilities, and above all 
if you are sure that the colors 
will not run. But if the rug 
is very valuable, or if you feel 
in any way dubious about it, 
by all means send it to a re- 
liable professional cleaner. If 
the rugs are slightly worn at 
the ends, they may be button- 
holed with heavy Scotch yarn. 

Examine the lighting fix- 
tures. Do you need new elec- 
tric bulbs, gas mantles, or 
chimneys? Get them now be- 
fore you forget it. Purchase 
some extra fuses, too, for it is 
in the winter-time that the 
electric lights are used most, 
and it is usually under unfor- 
tunate circumstances that the 
last fuse burns out. And how 
about your door-bells—are 
they in working order? Are 
the locks in good condition, 
and the door keys? Has each 
member of the family a key for 
the front door? 

For redecorating the in- 
terior in part or whole, the 
fall is an excellent time, inas- 
much as the flies and other 
pests of the warm weather 
will have disappeared. If any 
renovating of this character is 
to be done, do it in connection 
with your cleaning. 

In the kitchen, go through 


Household Inventory 


the kitchen cabinet and storage cabinets. 
Chipped plates and handleless cups you 
know are only eyesores—get rid of them. 
Likewise, old utensils which have devel- 
oped a leak—mend them if you can; if 
not, dispose of them. They are only tak- 
ing valuable space and helping to clutter 
up the shelves. In what condition is your 
kitchen range? If it is a coal range, clean 
it out thoroughly. Examine the grates 
and chimney; are they in condition for a 
long winter’s use? 

Examine the kitchen sink faucets and 
the rest of the kitchen plumbing. [If it 
needs the attention of a plumber, jot it 
down with the rest of vour plumbing 
notes. If the water drains:out of the waste 
pipe slowly, clean it by flushing with a 
solution of washing soda followed by a 
scalding hot rinse. Incidentally, this 
should be done to the bathroom pipes, too. 

Put in as many staple supplies as 
possible. If you have but little storage 
space, the amount will necessarily have to 
be quite limited. Vegetables, too, may be 
stocked in, in preparation for winter, 
provided you have a good storage room for 
them in the basement. 

In the basement, clean out the furnace 
and get it in readiness for starting. As a 
precaution, it is well to test it out before 
the really cold weather sets in. If your 
heating system is hot water, refill it with 
fresh water and be sure the radiators are 
entirely full of water, allowing no air to 
remain in them. Clean out the chimney, 
using a small box filled with bricks and 
covered with burlap or old clothes, which 
may be raised and lowered by means of a 
substantial rope, scraping all the soot off 
the sides. See that the coal bin and wood 
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corner are well filled; see that there are 
enough. ash barrels, that the sieve is. re- 
paired, that a good coal shovel is at hand. 
Provide a snow shovel, too, before the time 
comes when you will need it. 

While in the basement, it is very im- 
portant that you learn where your gas and 
water shut-offs are, and label them with 
printed tags. Should such an emergency 
arise as the bursting of a water pipe, or 
should the gas pipe spring a leak, you could 
go directly to the shut-off and save much 
trouble. 

The exterior of the house should have 
just as careful an inspection as the in- 
terior. Now is the time to repaint your 
house if it requires it. During the winter 
the wood is subjected to freezing and thaw- 
ing, which actually deteriorate it. The 
paint will preserve the wood and enable it 
to withstand the shrinkage and swelling 
that it must go through during the frosty 
months. Replace any cracked or broken 
panes of glass and reputty the old panes. 
Put up the storm windows, or put on 
weather strips. See that any cracks which 
admit the cold winter breezes are filled. 
The screens, if not of copper, must be 
taken down, cleaned, and_ preferably 
painted or oiled before storing away. Do 
not, however, make the mistake of taking 
them down before the last fly disappears, 
for flies which get into the house in the fall 
hide themselves and become early pests in 
the spring. Put up the storm doors. Are 
the shutters secure, or do they rattle? 
Make them noiseless by fixing the hard- 
ware. Inspect the hardware all around the 
house and replace all that may need it. 

Have a fall field day and clean up the 
lawn and garden. Trim the grape vines, 
rose bushes, etc. Take up the 
bulbs and cover with leaves 
and straw those plants which 
stay outdoors all winter. If it 
is your custom to cover the 
sidewalks, put down the board 
walks before cold weather 
sets in. 

You will find it extremely 
interesting to take a complete 
inventory of your household 
effects. As a result, you will 


Devices.” It contains a complete 


record of all the household appli- 
ances, both large and small, which 
have passed the Institute tests, as 
well as the manufacturer of each. 
This list will be of infinite value to 
you in selecting household equip- 


ment such as vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, etc. It intro- 
duces you to the newer labor savers 
and assures youofsafeand practical 
purchases, for only those devices 
which have satisfactorily come up 
to our standard are included in this 
list. Send 25 cents in stamps to 
Goop HouseExkEEPinG INSTITUTE, 
105 West 39th Street, New York 
City, for your copy. The edi- 
tion is limited. Do not delay 





be better able to appreciate 
the value of your furnishings 
and other belongings. Besides 
that, it is almost necessary 
to budget properly. For in- 
surance, purposes, too, inven- 
tories are excellent, because in 
many cases people are over- 
insured and more often they 
are under-insured. They do 
not take into consideration 
the many smaller things in the 
household. Too much _in- 
surance is poor because, in 
cases of fire or burglary, in- 
surance companies pay only 
the actual value of the loss, 
and you are therefore spend- 
ing money unnecessarily. 
After taking an inventory 
of this nature you will be 
better able to enter upon the 
long winter season with the as- 
surance that your entire house- 
hold isin apple-pie order. You 
have no idea of the feeling 
of utter satisfaction that will 
come to you as the result, 
until. you have tried it. 
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Here is a variety of starches, accessories, and substitutes to choose from 
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The Art of Starehine 





From 


HE starching of clothes is truly 

an art which is always with us. 

Although we do not have to 

contend with the much ruffled 
petticoat of yesterday, we have today the 
problem of starching the more delicate 
organdies and other light materials which 
are now in vogue. 

The function of starch is to give dressing 
to the material and to make it appear as 
nearly like new as possible. It should 
also give the fabric the desired degree of 
stiffness, but at the same time keep it 
pliable and produce a gloss and finish 
which will resist moisture and soil. 

T am sure that the majority of house- 
keepers are not aware that there is a va- 
riety of starches which may be used for 
laundry work. There are corn, wheat, 
and rice starches, and there are blended 
starches. These blended starches are 
combinations of two or all of the others, 
with perhaps some borax and_ paraffin 
included. This is usually what the pur- 
chaser gets when she asks for ‘‘laundry 
starch.” The quality of starch which 
adapts it to use as a dressing is its viscosity, 
in other words, its stickiness or tenacity. 
Of the three starches corn has the greatest 
viscosity. Wheat starch has less viscosity 
but more pliability, and rice has the 
least viscosity. 

The secret of making starch free from 
lumps is this: First mix the starch with a 
small quantity of cold water in order to sep- 
arate the tiny granules thoroughly. Then 
pour directly into it the correct 
amount of boiling water, stir- 
ting vigorously while pouring. 
lhe temperature of the boiling 
water will burst the starch 
grains, producing a thickened 
mass. It is well to boil it for 
about five minutes to make 
sure the starch is entirely 
cooked. As for the propor- 
tions: To make a thick starch 
or one for uniforms, collars, 


Mix the starch with cold water, 
then add boiling water di- 
rectly to it, stirring constantly 
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By Marion M. Mayer 






Work in the Institute 





cuffs, etc., use one gallon of water and either 
34 cupful of corn-starch or 114 cupfuls of 
wheat or rice starch. A medium starch for 
lingerie may be made by using half the 
amount of starch and the same quantity of 
water. Fora very thin starch such as you 
might want for curtains and very fine 
pieces, use 1 gallon of water and either 2 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, or '4 cupful 
of wheat or rice starch. Always remember 
that if you add 1 cupful of cold water to 
separate your starch grains, you must de- 
duct this amount from the gallon of boil- 
ing water which you add later. If you 
are unable to purchase rice starch, you can 
cook '4 cupful of rice in 1 quart of water, 
strain, and add another quart of water to it. 
Keep the starch hot until ready to use 
it. If it is allowed to cool, it will become 
thick, and a heavy film will form on top 
which, if mixed into the starch, will make 
itlumpy. At the Institute we have found 
it most convenient to pour the starch into 
the laundry tray and starch the clothes in 
it. Then remove the excess starch from 
them by putting them through the wringer, 
loosening the tension first, as shown in the 
lowest photograph. This not only protects 
the hands, for it is not very comfortable 
to wring clothes from hot starch by hand, 
but also helps to distribute the starch 
evenly and leaves just enough in the fabric. 
When ironing starched pieces, the iron 
should bé good and hot. This is especially 
true if raw starch has been used, for the 
starch must be cooked as it is ironed to 
produce the stiffness. It is 
quite difficult to obtain good 
results with this type of 
starch, since so much depends 
upon the skill of the ironer. 
Raw starch is used primar- 
ily for collars of men’s 
shirts and sometimes in 
emergencies because it is so 
quickly prepared. It is 
made by mixing any of the 
plain (Continued on page 173) 





Starch the clothes directly in 
the laundry tray, then put 
them through the wringer 
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The Business of Housekeeping 


Can You Save on a Modest Income? 


HOUSEKEEPER in Wisconsin 
sends the following contribution 
to add to our budget helps: 

The family consists of father, 
mother, uncle Rob, and the two babies. 
One of our friendsasked us how we managed 
to save on our income for a family of five. 
Before telling her, we had to confess we 
thought we had done rather poorly not to 
have saved more. Although many people 
have a larger income than ours, as did our 
friend, still many more have smaller in- 
comes, and no doubt there are thousands 
and thousands of families with incomes 
similar to ours. Perhaps you are 
one of them, and our method of 
running the houschold expenses will 
interest you, as it did our friend. 

There are any number of reasons 
for keeping a budget, so that we 
need waste no time arguing the pros 
and cons. One can learn wonderful 
truths by trying to follow a well- 
planned budget. Then, too, it 
gives one a Clearer idea of the right 
proportion to be spent for different 
purposes. 

There are various forms of ac- - 
count keeping, but the one we found 
we liked best is divided into six 
main divisions: Shelter, Food, Cloth- 
ing, Operating Expenses, Higher Life, 
Personal, and Savings. Shelter in- 
cludes house rent, water rent, taxes, 
interest, and upkeep. Food in- 
cludes groceries, meat, and milk. 
Clothing, of course, means that 
purchased for father, mother, and 
children, as well. Operating Ex- 
penses take care of fuel, light, service, 
telephone, ice, and sickness. The Higher 
Life column includes church, charity, books, 
education, entertainment, and amuse- 
ments. Personal accounts for the in- 
come tax, vacation, tobacco, hair-cuts, and 
miscellaneous items. Savings includes life 
insurance, bank account, and investments. 
The page for each month is divided in 
this manner, and space is allowed for entries 
on each day of the month. 

Our income for 1920 was twenty-four 
hundred dollars. At the end of the year, 
our budget indicated the following dis- 
bursements. 

BUDGET FOR 1920 
By Year By Month 
550.01 $406.34 
614.15 51.18 
182.86 15.24 
449.65 37-47 
165.81 13.82 


171.32 
260.20 


Shelter 

Food 

Clothing (for four) 
Operating Expenses 
Higher Life 
Personal 


: 14.28 
Savings 


21.68 
In other words, we had spent approxi- 
mately one-fifth of our income for shelter, 
one-fourth for food, one-twelfth for cloth- 
ing, one-fifth for operating expenses, one- 
twelfth for higher life, one-twelfth for 
personal expenses, and one-tenth we had 
saved. The amount spent on hospital, 
doctors, nurses, drugs, and other items 
incident to sickness came to one hundred 
thirty-six dollars and ten cents. This 
amenet pide to the actual savings would 


have made our savings item one-sixth of 
the income instead of one-tenth. 

It is interesting to note the variance in 
the food expenditures for different months. 
In January we spent forty-five dollars 
for food, while in July our food bills came 
to sixty-five dollars. In August and 
September the amount spent for food was 
also high. We explained it because of 
canning season being at its height during 
those summer months and because of 
having had company a large part of the 
time then, while in the winter months one 
lives partly on the summer’s harvest. 


The average monthly expenditure for 
food was fifty-one dollars and eighteen 
cents. Five people were fed on that 
amount. One person’s food for one month 
cost a little over ten dollars, and for one 
day cost about thirty-five cents. 

In other words, we set our table for 
five people on about eleven dollars and 
eighty-one cents a week, or about one dol- 
lar and seventy cents a day. 

In 1916 we had set our table on half that 
amount. In 1920, we found it none too 
easy to keep five people well fed and satis- 
fied on a dollar and seventy cents a day. 

To be sure, the background of the diet 
is cereals, vegetables, and milk. But we 
must have fresh fruit sometimes, even if 
apples and oranges retail at ten cents 
apiece. We must have green vegetables 
occasionally in the winter. We want 
butter, even at cighty-five cents a pound, 
for the children. Now and then we want 
eggs for the children likewise, even though 
they cost ninety cents a dozen in December. 

How much have we left for porterhouse 
steak and pork tenderloin? How often 
shall we serve grapefruit or asparagus-tip 
salad? Thirty-five cents a day for the 
food for one person has its limitations. One 
is compelled to dress up the left-overs, to 
concoct a meat loaf or meat pie from the 
soup meat. One must can vegetables 
as well as fruit when vegetables and fruit 


are plentiful. One must take advantage 
of the high nutritive value of the legumes 
and turn New Englander, with baked beans 
and brown bread every Saturday night. 
One finds butter substitutes for cooking 
and baking, and substitutes for olive oil 
in salad makigg. Old-friend oatmeal and 
other whole-grained cereals find a promi- 
nent place at the breakfast table. Above 
all, there must be no waste. 

Our house rent alone was not forty-six 
dollars a month. There were other ex- 
penses, such as repair work, water rent, 

-and so forth, incident to the rent, which 
made the rent item total about 
forty-six dollars. 

Our clothing expense is especially 
small, it may seem to you. We were 
fortunate in being able to make over 
garments. No new overcoats had 
to be purchased. A clothing budget, 
to be properly balanced, should be 
planned on a three-year basis. 
However, we feel we are not the 
only ones who bought clothing as 
sparingly as possible while prices 
were at their height. 

Of the thirty-seven dollars and 
forty-seven cents spent on operat- 
ing expenses, about fifteen dollars 
were used to keep our home warmed 
and lighted, and to cook the meals. 
Sickness claimed about twelve dol- 
lars a month. Help (by the day) 
cost about eight dollars a month. 
An electric washer eliminated the 
laundress problem. Our telephone 
cost us a little less than three dollars 
a month. 

The greater part of the thirteen dol- 
lars and eighty-two cents spent for higher 
life was given to church and charity. 

The personal column helps the whole 
budget to balance. For under the mis- 
cellaneous part of Personal we put the 
nickels and dimes we lost track of. We 
found it a waste of time and a nuisance to 
have to account each day for every penny. 
It took the joy out of keeping a budget. 

Our vacation trip for 1920 came to 
fifty-eight dollars and sixty-two cents. 
We felt the money was well invested. 

Twenty dollars, or a little over that, 
seemed a small amount to set aside each 
month for the proverbial rainy day. But 
it was not easy to manage to save even as 
little as that. Most of it went into life 
insurance, while the rest was invested in 
a savings account and bonds. 

Now you have our experience of living 
in 1920 on an income of twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars a year. Perhaps you could 
have done much better, but still, our knowl- 
edge gained by going over the ground may 
help some one in some way. Let me repeat, 
though the income is a modest one, yet the 
babies—and father and mother, too—do 
not lack for the necessities of lifeand enough 
of the luxuries to vary any monotony. 

At any rate, we have learned that sys- 
tematic spending and saving require 4 
budget plan of operation. 
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The black mood comes and what can you do about it? 
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Spring up, throw down your 
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work, and change your occupation to something that requires every bit of your brain-power 


Sing 


By 


T was my experience recently to settle 
down for some months in one of our 
fifty-seven varieties of American cli- 
mate where the rain comes down in a 

steady, gray drizzle most of the winter. I 
did not like it. I said, hovering drearily 
by a fire, ‘This rain interferes with every- 
thing —with golf, sunsets, clothes drying on 
the line.”’ 

Then my attention was arrested by the 
boy who brought the milk. Early in the 
morning he came, singing like some lark tell- 
ing the world it was spring. He interested 
me. I ran down the steps to see him. 

“Fine morning to be out,’ I ventured, 
wondering about his mind. 

‘You betcher!” he came back out of his 
dripping raindrops. ‘Saw a fox in the 
canon—a silver fox! If I kin ketch ’im, 
I'll tame ’im!” 

The boy hurried off, resuming his cheer- 
ful song, and I sat thinking. The sun 


ing in 
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OW many of us have “blue 

days”? And how many of us 
fight them? There is a cure, a 
splendid, clear-seeing, fighting cure 
for those who find the normal sun- 
shine of their days overcast with 
shadows. Try singing in the rain. 
As time goes on, you will find you are 
singing oftener and it is raining less 


didn’t shine—but there was a fox in the 
canon, a silver fox! A visitor from the 
mighty mountains with all his mountain 
life and atmosphere upon him. . . . I got 
into rain clothes and set out to find the 
fox. . . . I never found him—but I found 
so much else: great, still forest trees bearing 
the dignity of centuries of life, and at 
their feet the most enchanting mosses and 
lichens that sprouted but yesterday, mar- 
velous growths that only incessant rain 
could make possible. I found Oregon 


the 


Monroe 





Rain 


grape, that shiny, waxy-leafed shrub that 
borders every road and roofs every trail in 
this green-winter land, glistening in the 
rain and sending back points of light like 
newly-polished mahogany. I found pussy- 
willows bursting toward fulfilment. I 
found, in the terraced heights of this moun- 
tainous country, tints and shadings un- 
imagined: soft, ghostly grays, draperies for 
a dream; blues like giant flame-shadows 
and as illusive between the varying banks 
of forest green—and I found an artist 
perched o:: a hill under a huge umbrella, 
trying to catch the lovely colors through 
their veils of silver mist. 

‘“‘Marvelous—marvelous!” he breathed, 
scarcely seeing me. 

And I had been blind to all this beauty, 
absorbed in regrets over a little gutta- 
percha ball, clothes drying on the line, the 
sun—that day’s glare of utility. I ceased 
complaining of what was not in the coun- 
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try and set about finding what was. And 
oh, I found so many things freshly lovely 
and inspiring, that after a time I didn’t 
miss the sun at all, or golf, while clothes 
dried quite as well in a basement. 

I wonder if this isn’t one of the steadying 
understandings we especially need to get 
right now: that there may not be the 
things in our lives we are looking for, 
there may be upheavals that throw us out 
of the beaten track, but if we will only 
put aside repining, and briskly set about 
discovering the riches that are all about 
us, I wonder if we won’t all find plenty to 
set us singing in the rain? 

I have never been much cheered by the 
“‘stenciled smile,” the false front, the pre- 
tending that there was no pain when pain 
was there, that there was no trouble when 
trouble stalked, that there was no death 
when Death laid his cold hand upon one 
dearer to us than life: but I have been tre- 
mendously cheered by the brave front; the 
imagination that could travel past the 
trouble and see that there were still joys 
in the world; the vision so clear that, 
recognizing death to a beautiful body, 
recognizes at the same time life to the 
spirit, and while humanly grieved over the 
passing of the one, can rejoice in the 
greater freedom of the other. It isn’t that 
we should fool ourselves with fairy-tales 
and denials; it is that we should open our 
minds to a full recognition of life as experi- 
ence—experience made up of joys and sor- 
rows, rough places and smooth ones, disap- 
pointments and happy surprises, smashing 
cataclysms and glorious discoveries: see 
all this and be brave enough to face it, 
dealing with each change in its turn, 
directed always by the influences within 
rather than those without: then pack up 
the knapsack, cut a good stout stick, and 
once more travel on with face toward the 
goal and a song on the lips. 

The little boy who sang so blithely under 
my window was not singing to try to make 
himself forget the rain. He 


Singing in the Rain 


his aim was just as straight in France, they 
tell us. “Oh, I’ll be sorry to leave, though 
of course we must have a larger house with 
the children all growing up.” 

Said the other: “‘This wretched little 
house is. battered and banged from end to 
end with the wear and tear oi the children! 
I’m ashamed to entertain my club in it 
now, and I just don’t see how I can go on 
living in it another year!” 

Just the difference in the two women, 
you see—not a bit of difference in the 
situations! 

Two college girls nearly of an age belong 
to a family badly crippled by the war. 
Lilian rides buoyantly on the crest of life’s 
wave; Letty is sunk in its depths. The 
mother, a brave-spirited woman, will wash 
and dye and make over an old dress for 
Lilian, and Lilian will receive it with a 
hearty: “Such a gallant little dress, 
mother! Here it comes through the mill 
just as perky as ever! I love it!” And 
she will eagerly get into it, and prance 
about, pretending she is a fashion model, 
carrying her head, oh, so high, as though 
satin and ermine decked out her fair 
young body, while the mother looks on 
with smiles forcing back her tears. 

Ti2n she will go through the same 
tedious process for Letty, and Letty will 
groan out: ‘‘Do I have to wear that old 
thing again? Every girl in school will 
know it’s made over!” 

And the mother’s heart, that had 
fluttered up to a bit of joy in the success 
of her creation, sinks like lead in her 
breast. 

“T never thought I would come to any- 
thing like this,” moans one of these indigo 
distillers. 

Well, why didn’t you? What was the 
matter with your imagination? You knew 
all the time “‘this” was in the world. Why 
shouldn’t you come to it the same as any 
one else? Why should you be marked for 
special leniency? You are just one in the 





had already forgotten the 





rain. He was singing out of 
the pure jov of his exploring 
young soul . . . he had found 
a silver fox in the canon! 
Well, to one awake to life, to 
its symbolism as well as its 
facts, there is always a silver 
fox in the cafion! 

Two wives living in small, 
inadequate houses had been 
all ready to build new ones 
when the war came and de- 
layed them. Then their hus- 
bands’ businesses had te be 
readjusted, and they were 
once more delaved. 

Said one: “I am not sorry 
to postpone the going. Every 
nook and corner of this dear 
little house is crowded with 
sacred memories. There are 1] 
_ the marks on the door casing 

where we took the children’s 
heights on their birthdays. 
There’s the stain on the study 
floor where poor old Fido 
dragged himself after the | 
burglar shot him.  There’s 
the mended window-pane that 
Jackie broke with his first 
snowball, and Daddy was so 
proud of his aim, he wouldn’t _ 








Midsummer 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


Spring is a maiden robed golden and green, 
Kerchiefed and coiffed with the cherry-blooms’ snow; 
Jewel-crowned autumn rides forth like a queen, 
Purple-scarfed hillwinds before her to blow; 
Midsummer’s naught but a gipsying jade, 

The dust of the road on her mantle’s green fold, 
Sweet with the fragrance of meadow and glade, 
Broidered with star-dust and dappled with gold. 


Wind-tossed and tousled, sun-browned and dear, 


Midsummer passes, the full 0’ the year. 


Winter’s a crone with regret in her eyes; 

_ Autumn is haughty with jewels and gold; 
Spring’s but a trickster of promise and lies; 
Midsummer’s laughter shall never grow old. 
Pillowed in sweet-fern, her chin on her hands, 
Blown by the sea-winds and salt with the spray, 
Midsummer juggles the hour’s golden sands, 
Midsummer magicks the minutes away. 


Noon-time and moon-time, vagrant and dear, 


Midsummer passes, the full o’ the year. 















Passes 





surging wave of humanity making up your 
day; there is nothing unusual about you. 
There can be—it all depends on how you 
meet changed conditions—but there isn’t 
—-so far. 

“Well, I’m glad some one in the world 
has something to be cheerful about,” 
moans another, on hearing a laugh ring 
out gaily—herself doing about as much 
for the gayety of nations as the head- 
hunters. 

And letters! How they love to send it 
through the mails, this indigo of their dis- 
tilling; send it like a shot from a hypodermic 
needle under the skin of some one they 
love, for one must read one’s letters— 
there’s no escape, as from personal con- 
tact, where you can take your hat and go. 
It’s not uncommon to hear among young 
women struggling for a foothold in busi- 
ness or some art in any of the great cities 
dialogues such as this: 

“What’s the matter? 
ink!” 

“Oh, I had a letter from home, that’s 
all.” 

“All? Well, it’s enough—I know ’em!”’ 

It isn’t women alone that distill these 
draughts of indigo. A fussy old bachelor I 
know is the dread of all the camping 
parties, because he just must superintend 
the cooking, and then if the dishes don’t 
all come out together, he won’t eat. I’ve 
seen him sit under a tree, sulking, chewing 
his mustache, his face red as a turkey- 
cock’s wattles, because the coffee boiled 
up two minutes before the fish were ready 
to lift from the fire., But as often as I 
have had to laugh at this dear old bachelor, 
brooding off under a tree while the woods 
and water were calling gloriously, I have 
had to think to myself: So must the 
Creator look on His children in their 
larger bafflings; one loses money—and he 
won’t play; one loses health—and he won’t 
play; one loses love—and he won’t play: 
one after another they refuse to play the 
Great Game gamily, and sit 
apart black and downcast, 
spoiling their own lives and 
casting gloom over every one 
about them. You can laugh 
at the old bachelor who won’t 
play because his coffee and 
his: fish didn’t. come out to- 
gether, but to One Higher, 
you, brooding off in your 
corner about something 
equally trivial in the larger 
contrasts of time with eter- 
nity, may seem quite as childish. 

You never can tell, too, 
when you're fussy with what 
comes to you, but what you're 
being fussy with your kindest 
fate. The breaking up of 
programs often brings the 
greatest blessings. A mistake, 
a cataclysm, and even better 
things bob up for you, as with 
the prospector who was com- 
pelled to tie his balky mule to 
a juniper tree and back-track 
afoot for help. When he re- 
turned, he found his mule had 
kicked open a pocket of gold, 
a far richer find than rewarded 
any of those whose mules had 
gone obediently ahead as their 
masters willed. Well, there 
you are: that’s life. It isn’t a 


You’re blue as 





punish him. . . . Poor Jackie, 








(Continued on page 174) 
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PERHAPS no one better than 

Mrs. Winter typifies the wo- 
man’s-club_ spirit and _ back- 
ground. A Boston girl with a 
degree from Wellesley, a Minne- 
sota woman since the time of 
her marriage, her share in the 
life of two great sections of the 
country did much to win for her 
the presidency of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This report of the recent con- 
vention at Salt Lake City carries 
with it unusual interest, as being 
from the moving spirit of it all 


The Salt 


“TTF we had had the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs one hundred years 
ago, there would have been no 
Civil War. We should have under- 

stood each other,” said a New England 

delegate to a Virginian. Later, the 

President of one of the eastern State 

Federations remarked, ‘Such a meeting 

as this takes all the ‘I’ out of one.” These 

two statements illustrate one of the great 
phases of such a national convention of 

Women as the Council of the General 

Federation of Women’s Clubs just held at 

Salt Lake City. The six hundred delegates 

Were not only reviewing progress and 

getting certain new pieces of work under 

way, but they were shaking out their 
provincialisms and smaller view-points and 
becoming truly citizens of the United 

States. 

The Council is the Federation’s minor 
meeting; last June in Des Moines and next 
June in Chautauqua are the times of the 
great biennials when the delegates run up 
Into the thousands, but the off years are 
marked by these lesser conventions, which 
have the advantage of being more intimate 
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because their numbers are less and their 
members likely to be the more ardent 
workers. At this particular Council 
Meeting, a new feature was introduced in 
that the Presidents of the state organiza- 
tions were ‘‘played up” both in program 
and in committee consultations, and on 
every side one heard expressed the feeling 
that we had never had a meeting where 
there was so much to take home with us, 
so much that combined inspiration and 
good sense, big plans with definite sugges- 
tions as to plan fulfilment. 

As for the setting—a little city of wide 
streets and green trees, cupped on three 
sides by mountains, here green and 
lavender and brown, there snow-tipped 
and rocky, while off to the west lay the 
mysterious great lake of salt—a city 
individual through its Mormon traditions 
and monuments, the gray, silent temple, 
and the broad-domed tabernacle that 
houses the famous organ. The uniqueness 
of it showed up best the evening an 
oratorio chorus of several hundred sang 
“The Creation” from the broad steps of 
the main University building just at 





























Lake City Council 


By Alice Ames Winter 


twilight, to the massed thousands who sat 
below all ears and eyes, ears for the moving 
rendition of their music, eyes for the 
gorgeous sunset of gold over the far-off 
lake, silhouetting range after range of 
purple mountains, for the straight, Ionic 
colum7s of the building in front backed 
by more immediate peaks of snow and a 
moon riding high and white on such a sky 
of deep blue as only these intermountain 
regions know. All the mountain states 
had contributed to the exhibitions which 
were intended to show what this part of 
the country offers to the intellectual life of 
the nation. That wonderful group of 
artists who center at Santa Fé sent several 
rooms of their pictures, and the archeology 
of the mesas, the cliff dwellers, the strange 
and beautiful pottery, were all shown at 
their best. 

And what did we talk about? That would 
fill a volume, for the hours and the days were 
packed to their fill. Naturally the new 
franchise for women played a major part, 
and the plea was constantly made for con- 
structive citizenship in that upbuilding of 
national education (Continued on page 114) 
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It was one of the tricks of fate—or chance—or whatever you will. 


The dance brought him within a 


been called—he turned his eyes away from the little thing he was dancing with. Straight into Robin’s 
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Chapter XXIV 


ON HILLERN made no further 
i calls on Mrs. Gareth-Lawless. 
His return to Berlin was im- 
mediate, and Fraulein Hirsch 
came no more to give lessons in German. 
Later, Coombe learned from the man with 
the steady, blunt-featured face that she 
had crossed the Channel on a night boat 
not many hours after von Hillern had 
walked away from Brantford Place. The 
exact truth was that she had been miser- 
ably prowling about the adjacent streets, 
74 
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held in the neighborhood by some self- 
torturing morbidness, half thwarted, help- 
less passion, half triumphing hatred of the 
young thing she had betrayed. Up and 
down the streets she had gone, round and 
round, wringing her lean fingers together 
and tasting on her lips the salt of tears 
which rolled down her cheeks. 

There was the bitterness of death in 
what, by a mere trick of chance, came 
about. As she turned a corner, telling 
herself for the hundredth time that she 
must go home, she found herself face to 
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face with a_ splendid figure swinging 
furiously along. She staggered at the sight 
of the tigerish rage in the white face she 
recognized with a gasp. It was enough 
merely to behold it. He had met with 
some disastrous humiliation! ; 
As for him, the direct intervention 0! 
that Heaven whose special care he was had 
sent him a woman to punish, which, so ar. 
was at least one thing arranged as it should 
be. He knew so well how he could punish 
her with his mere contempt and displeasure, 
as he could lash a spaniel crawling at his 
(A brief synopsis of earlicr instal- 
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feet. He need not deign to tell her what 
had happened, and he did not. He merely 
drew back and stood in stiff magnificence, 
looking down at her. 

“It is through some folly of yours,” he 
dropped in a voice of vitriol. ‘‘Women are 
always foolish. They can not hold their 
tongues or think clearly. Return to Berlin 
at once. You are not of those whose con- 
duct I can commend as to be trusted in the 
future.”’ 

He was gone before she could have 
spoken, even if she had dared. Sobbing 


ments will be found on page 134) 


gasps caught her breath as she stood and 
watched him striding pitilessly and 
superbly away with what seemed, to her 
abject soul, the swing and tread of a 
martial god. Her streaming tears tasted 
salt indeed. She might never see him 
again—even from a distance. She would 
be disgraced and flung aside as a blundering 
woman. She had obeyed his every word 
and done her straining best, as she had 
licked the dust at his feet—but he would 
never cast a glance at her in the future or 
utter to her the remotest word of his high 


commands. She so reeled as she went 
her wretched way that a good-natured 
policeman said to her as he passed: 

“Steady on, my girl. Best get home 
and go to bed.” 


HAT Feather had been making a 

country house visit when her 
daughter had faced tragedy was con- 
sidered by Lord Coombe as a fortunate 
thing. 

“We will not alarm Mrs. Gareth- 
Lawless by telling her what has oc- 
curred,” he said to Mademoiselle Vallé. 

‘She is away from home. Only you 
and I and Dowie know,” answered 
Mademoiselle. 

“Let us remain the only persons 
who know,” said Coombe. “Robin 
will say nothing.” 

They both knew.that. She had 
been feverish and ill for several days, 
and Dowie had kept her in bed, say- 
ing that she had caught cold. She 
had lain staring with a deadly, quiet 
fixedness straight before her. Now 
and then she shuddered, and once she 
broke into a mad, heart-broken fit of 
crying which she seemed unable to stop. 

“Everything is changed,” she said 
to Dowie and Mademoiselle, who sat 
on either side of her bed. “TI shall be 
afraid of everybody forever. People 
who have sweet faces and kind voices 
will make me shake all over. Oh! it 
was the kindness—the kindness!” 

It was Dowie whose warm shoulder 
her face was hidden on this time, and 
Dowie was choked with sobs she dared 
not let loose. She could only squeeze 
hard and kiss the silk curls all in a 
heap. 

“Tt’s the knowing that kind eyes— 
kind ones—!” Robin broke off, pant- 
ing. “It’s the knowing! I didn’t know 
before! I knew nothing. Now, it’s all 
over. I’m afraid of all the world!” 

“Not all, chérie,” breathed Made- 
moiselle. 

Robin sat upright against her pil- 
lows. The mirror on a dressing table 
reflected her image—her blooming, tear- 
wet youth framed in the wonderful 
hair falling a shadow about her. She 
stared at the reflection hard and ques- 
tioningly. 

“‘T suppose,” her voice was pathos 
itself in its helplessness, “it is be- 
cause I am pretty. A girl who looks 
like that,” pointing her finger at the 
glass, ‘‘need not think she can earn her 
own living. I loathe it,” in fierce re- 
sentment as at some bitter injustice. 

“Tt is like being a person under a curse!” 
At this Dowie broke down openly and let 
her tears run fast. ‘‘No,no! You mustn’t 
say it or think it, my dearie!” she wept. 
“Tt might call down a blight on it. You, 
a young thing like a garden flower! And 
some one—somewhere—God bless him— 
some day’ll glory in it—and you'll glory, 
too. Somewhere he is—somewhere!” 
“Let none of them look at me!” cried 
Robin. ‘‘I loathe them, too. I hate every- 
thing—and everybody—but you two—just 


you two.” 
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When she had sufficiently recovered 
herself to be.up again, Mademoiselle Vallé 
said to her that she wished her to express 
her gratitude to Lord Coombe. 

“T will if you wish it,” Robin answered. 

“Don’t you feel that it- is proper that 
you should do it? Do you not wish ‘it 
yourself?” inquired Mademoiselle. 

Robin looked down at the carpet for 
some seconds. . “I know,” she at. last 
admitted, “that it is proper.. But I don’t 
wish to do it.”’ 

“No?” said Mademoiselle Vallé. 


OBIN raised her eyes from the carpet 
and fixed them on her. ‘‘It is because 
of—reasons,” she said. ‘“‘It is part of the 
horror I want to forget. Even vou mayn’t 
know what: it has done to me. 
am turning into a girl with a bad mind. 
Lord Coombe saved me, but I think 
hideous things about him. I heard 
Andrews say he was bad when I was too 
little to know what it meant. Now, I 
know. He knew that woman, and she 
knew him. How did he know her?” She 
took a forward step which brought her 
nearer to Mademoiselle. ‘I never told 
you, but I will tell you now,” she confessed. 
“When the door opened and I saw him 
standing against the light, I—I did not 
think he had come to save me.” 

“Mon Dieu!” breathed Mademoiselle in 
soft horror. 

“He knows I am pretty. He is an old 
man, but he knows. Friiulein Hirsch once 
made me feel actually sick by telling me, 
in her meek, sly, careful way, that he liked 
beautiful girls and that people said he 
wanted a young wiie and had his eve on 
me. I was rude to her because it made me 
so furious. How did he know that woman 
so well?” 

“Perhaps he has saved other girls from 
her. He brought her to punishment and 
was able to do it because he had been on 
her track for some time.”’ 

“T think he will always make me creep 
a little,” said Robin, “but I will say any- 
thing you think I ought to say.”’ 

On an occasion when Feather had gone 
again to make a visit in the country, 
Mademoiselle came into the sitting-room 
with the round window in which plants 
grew, and Coombe followed her. Robin 
looked up from her book with a little start 
and then stood up. 

“T have told Lord Coombe that you 
wish—that I wish you—to thank him,” 
said Mademoiselle Vallé. 

‘“‘T came on my own part to tell you that 
any expression of gratitude is entirely un- 
necessary,” said Coombe. 

“TI must be grateful. I am grateful.” 

Robin’s color slowly faded as she said it. 
This was the first time she had seen him 
since he had supported her down the stair- 
case which mounted to a place of hell. 

“There is nothing to which I should 
object so much as being regarded as a 
benefactor,” he answered. ‘The ré!e does 
not suit me. Being an extremely bad man,’ 
he said it as one who speaks wholly without 
prejudice, ‘‘my experience is wide. I 
chance to know things. The woman who 
called herself Lady Etynge is of a class 
which—which does not count me among 
its clients. I had put certain authorities 
on her track, which was how I discovered 
your whereabouts when Mademoiselle 
Vallé told me that you had gone to take 
tea with her. Mere chance, you see. 


Perhaps I , 


Don’t be grateful to me, I beg of you, but 
to Mademoiselle Vallé.” 

“Why,” faltered Robin, vaguely repelled 
as much as ever, “‘did it matter to you?” 

“Because,” he answered—oh, the cold 
inhumanness of his gray eye!—‘“‘ you hap- 
pened to live in—this house.” 

“J thought that was perhaps the reason,” 
she said. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” she added, 
suddenly remembering. “Please sit down.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I shall, be- 
cause I have something more to say to you.” 

Robin and Mademoiselle seated them- 
selves also and listened. 

“‘There are hideous aspects of existence 
which are not considered necessary por- 
tions of a girl’s education,” he began. 

“They ought to be,” put in Robin, and 
her voice was as hard as it was young. 

It was a long and penetrating look he 
gave her. 

“Mademoiselle Vallé will discuss that 
point with you. What you have, unfor- 
tunately, been forced to learn is that it is 
not safe for a girl to act independently of 
older people, unless she has found out how 
to guard herself against—devils.” The 
word broke from him sharply, with a sud- 
den incongruous hint of ferocity which 
was almost startling. ‘‘You have been 
frightened,” he said next, ‘‘and you have 
discovered that there are devils, but you 
have not sufficient experience to guard 
yourself against them.” 

“T have been so frightened that I shall 
be a coward all my life. I shall be afraid 
of every face I see—the more to be trusted 
they look, the more I shall hate them. I 
hate every one in the world!” 

Her wonderful eyes—so they struck 
Lord Coombe—flamed with a child’s out- 
raged anguish. A thunder-shower of tears 
broke and rushed down her cheeks, and he 
rose and, walking quietly to the window 
full of flowers, stood with his back to her 
for a few moments. Then he turned and 
walked back to his chair. 

“You want very much to do some work 
which will insure your entire independence 
—to take some situation which will support 
you without aid from others? Youare not 
yet prepared to go out and take the first 
place which offers. You have been—as you 
say—too hideously frightened, and you 
know there are dangers in wandering about 
unguided. Mademoiselle Vallé,” turning 
hi§: head, ‘‘perhaps you will tell her what 
you.know of the Duchess of Darte?” 


ADEMOITISELLE Vallé took Robin’s 


hand and entered into a careful ex- 


planation. “She is a great personage of 
whom there can be no doubt. She was a 
lady of the Court. She is of advanced 
years and an invalid and desires a com- 
panion who is well educated and young and 
fresh of mind. The companion who had 
been with her for many years recently 
died. I have seen and talked to her Grace 
myself, and she will allow me to take you 
to her, if you desire to go.” 

“Do not permit the fact that she has 
known me for many years to prejudice you 
against the proposal,” said Coombe. ‘‘ You 
might perhaps regard it rather as a sort of 
guaranty of my conduct in the matter.” 

Robin’s eves turned from one of them to 
the other—from Coombe to Mademoiselle 
Vallé, and from Mademoiselle to Coombe 

pathetically. 

““Ycou—you see—what has been done to 
me,” she said. “‘A few weeks ago I should 
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have known that God was providing for me. 
And now—I am afraid of her—I am afraid 
of you,” to Coombe, ‘‘and of myself.” 

Coombe rose to go. ‘But you are not 
afraid of Mademoiselle Vallé,” he said. 
“T shall leave her to help you to decide.” 

Robin rose also. She wondered if she 
ought not to hold out herhand. Perhaps he 
saw her slight movement. He himself 
made none. 

“T remember you objected to shaking 
hands as a child,” he said with an imper- 
sonal, civil smile, and the easy punctilious- 
ness of his bow made it impossible for her 
to go further. 


XXV 


OME days before, the Duchess of Darte 
had driven out in the morning to make 
some purchases. As she got out of her. 
carriage to go into a shop, she was attracted 
by two photographs in a window which had 
evidently been purposely placed side by, 
side for an interesting reason. The reason 
was that the two women, while obviously 
belonging to periods of some twenty years 
apart, as the fashion of their dress proved, ; 
were in face and form so singularly alike 
that they bewilderingly suggested that they 
were the same person. Both were ex- 
quisitely nymph-like, fair and large-eyed, 
and both had the fine, light hair which is 
capable of forming itself into a halo. 

The Duchess stood and looked at them, 
for the moment spellbound. She slightly 
caught her breath, she was borne back so — 
swiftly and so far. She went into the shop. _ 

“I wish to look at the two photographs * 
which are so much alike,” she said to the 
man behind the counter. 

He knew her, as most people did, and 
brought forth the photographs at once. 

‘‘Many people are interested -in them, 
your Grace,” he said. ‘It was the amazing 
likeness which made me put them beside 
each other.” 

‘““Ves,” she answered. “It is almost 
incredible.” She looked up from the 
beautiful young being dressed in the mode 
of twenty years past. ‘This is—was—?” 
She corrected herself and paused. 

The man replied in a somewhat dropped 
voice. He evidently had his reasons for 
feeling it discreet to do so. ‘‘ Yes—was. 
She died twenty years ago. The young 
Princess Alixe of X—” he said. ‘There 
was a sad story, your Grace no doubt 
remembers.” 

“Yes,” she replied and said no more, but 
took up the modern picture. It displayed 
the same almost floating airiness of type. 
‘This one is—?” she questioned. 

“A Mrs. Gareth-Lawless. A widow with 
a daughter, though she looks in her teens. 
It’s wonderful to see the pictures side 
by side. But it’s only a few that saw 
her Highness as she was the season she 
came with the Prince to visit at Wind- 
sor in Queen Victoria’s day. Did your 
Grace?”’ 4 

“Ves, I saw her.” said the Duchess. ** Ii 
these are for sale, I will take them both.” 

“I’m selling a good many of them. 
People buy them because the likeness 
makes them a sort of curiosity. Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless is a very modern lady, 
and she is quite amused.” 

The Duchess took the two photographs 
home with her and looked at them a great 
deal afterward as she sat in her winged 
chair. (Continued on page 121) 





OBIN could only stand and gaze at Feather. Without warning, out of the past a wave 
rose and overwhelmed her. It came back—the broken-hearted anguish, the utter helpless 
desolation, as if she stood in the midst of it again. ‘‘Do you hate me—as I hate Lord 
Coombe?” she cried out. ‘Do you want unhappy things to happen to me? Oh, mother, why?” 
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‘ ELL begun is_ half 
done” goes an old 
proverb that may ap- 
ply just as fittingly to 

a dinner or a luncheon as to the 

building of a house or the making 

of a gown. The menu that starts 
off bravely with some toothsome 
morsel of savory goodness is bound 
to go well through all its various 
courses, let the cook be the veri- 
est tyro at her aft. Everything 
depends upon the beginning, the first 
impression, the initial flavor and 
savor that reaches the palate. It 
should be piquant, spicy, agreeable; 
hot if heat is required, icy cold if chilliness 
is the desired attribute; daintily served, 
attractively and temptingly garnished. 
So, therefore, it would be well to give 
extraordinary attention to this first and 
very important course, would it not? To 
select it with discretion, compose it with 
nicety, and to serve it as painstakingly 
as an artist hangs his first picture. As for 
the selection, naturally the season and the 
occasion will have some bearing upon that 
feature. There are savories and appetizers 
which may, with all propriety, be served 
in any season and upon any occasion, 
whether a formal dinner to some honored 
guest or a simple family affair when an 
overstocked ice-box suggests an extra 
course, or perhaps a too slight menu re- 
quires to be eked out in some unsuspected 
fashion. - These little savories, as they are 


called a England, are the hors-d’ceuvres 
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eAt Least One Recipe for Every Reader 


At .L the recipes and cookery suggestions found in the pages of this depart- 

ment have first been tested for you in the kitchen laboratory of Goop 
105 West 39th Street, New York City. 
material is carefully planned and made as varied as possible, so that it may fill 
the requirements of the majority of our Goop HousEKEEPING family. 
however, too much to expect that every 


month to fill the needs of each of our thousands of readers. 
is not fulfilled in your case, will you tell us about it? 
addition to our experimenting that we may render you the best service 


Begin with Hors-d’(uvres 


By 


Katherine 
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Hors-d’ceuvres of the fruity variety 


of Continental Europe, and for a bit of 
dainty elegance that is at once tempting 
and economical, let me commend them to 
you. 

What are hors-d’ceuvres and how are 
they made? Ah, that is at once a difficult 
and an easy question, for they may be 
made of so many and so different things 
and in so many and such different ways. 
The very first requisite for making success- 
ful hors-d’ceuvres is imagination—im- 
agination plus whatever may happen to 
occupy the shelves of the refrigerator, 
whether it is olives, ripe, green, or the 
stuffed varieties, served alone or in com- 
bination with other ingredients such as 
fish or meats; potted sardines, a small 
terrine of paté-de-foie-gras; one of caviare, 
a bottle of anchovies, with a box or two of 
filet of anchovies, deviled or potted meats, 
small pickles or gherkins, cream cheese, 
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Roquefort cheese, curry powder, 
paprika, cayenne, mustard, capers, 
and a bottle of chutney. All of these 
are useful, but it will not be neces- 
sary to purchase them at one time. 
Gradually one may enlarge the 
assortment until the materials for 
almost any sort of hors-d’ceuvres 
that one may fancy are to be found 
on the shelf reserved for the extra 
special things in the storeroom. As 
for the recipe, as soon would I give 
you a recipe for such a tempera- 
mental little dish as I would expect 
a poet to go to a cook-book for 
inspiration. Ideas, yes, I have them 
in plenty, but as inspiration guides the 
poet or the artist, so must inspiration 
guide the maker of the dinner appetizer. 

One of the daintiest ways of serving 
hors-d’ceuvres, as found in many of the 
European countries, is on a platter which 
contains divisions for five or more varieties 
of savories. These hors-d’ceuvre dishes 
are now to be had in many of the large 
china shops or house-furnishing stores in 
the United States. They are made in 
glass, china, or silver and add a smart 
touch to the table, especially when filled 
with a colorful assortment of spicy and 
savory morsels. Such a dish must be care- 
fully ‘arranged with a regard to the color 
of the various savories. It need not be an 
expensive addition to the menu, but it must 
be dainty and tempting. 

For the summer luncheon, the hors- 


d’ceuvre dish may be filled with fruit 
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For Stuffed Cucumbers, cut away 
strips of peel around cucumber 
slices one and one-half inches long 





combinations. | Watermelon or 
cantaloupe cut in balls with a 
potato-cutter, marinated in French 
dressing; pears sliced thin and cut 
in scalloped disks with a scalloped 
cutter, sprinkled with lemon 
juice and garnished in the centers 
with finely chopped maraschino 
cherries; mellow peaches, stoned, 
cut in eighths, and dipped in lemon 
or orange juice and then in finely 
chopped pistachio nuts or almonds; 
segments of pineapple slices dipped 
in powdered mint leaves; bits of 
orange or grapefruit, or halved 
white grapes—these make a quintet of 
delicate, mouth-watering appetizers. 

For the winter luncheon fill the first 
compartment of the hors-d’ceuvre dish 
with Frankfurter sausages. . Steam, cut 
in half-inch slices, peel, and then marinate 
for one hour in French dressing. Finally, 
arrange the slices in the dish, each slice 
of sausage being garnished with an in- 
finitesimal disk of onion. For the next 
compartment, slice hard-cooked eggs very 
thin, marinate in French dressing, and dip 
in powdered parsley. Pickled beets, thinly 
sliced, cut with a tiny, scalloped cooky 
cutter, and garnished in the very center 
with a dot of finely-chopped green pepper 
mixed with French dressing will give a 
good color contrast for the third compart- 
ment. Celery stalks, cut in inch lengths, 
soaked in ice-water to which sufficient 
lemon juice to lend a distinct tartness has 
been added, then dried and filled with 
cream cheese mixed with bits of pimiento, 
will be just the thing for the fourth. 
Smoked salmon sliced as thin as paper and 
cut in small pieces may be used to fill the 
fifth compartment, while the center, which 
is usually a cup-shaped receptacle, could 
be filled with 
chopped pickle, 
pickled red cabbage, 
or some tart, sharp 
sauce. About the 
entire dish scatter a 
thin ring of finely 
chopped parsley, and 
Place it in the re- 
frigerator to permit 
the hors-d’ceuvres 
to chill thoroughly. 

Stuffed Cucum- 
bers present a unique 
appearance. Cut a 
cucumber in pieces 
about one and one- 




















half inches in length. Then cut away strips 
of peel horizontally all around the cu- 
cumber slices, leaving a striped green and 
white effect. Now scoop out the centers 
of the cucumber slices to form cups, place 
in a marinade of French dressing, and let 
stand in the refrigerator for an hour. 
Meanwhile, chop the pulp very fine. 
Also chop the yolks of two hard-cooked 
eggs and add one tablespoonful of butter, 
two boned sardines, and a small sprig of 
parsley. Mix well and add the cucumber 
pulp at the last moment. Fill the cu- 
cumber cups with the mixture piled high 
in the centers, and top with a star of 
pimiento. 

Tomato Baskets with Asparagus Tips 
is a favorite hors-d’ceuvre of mine. It is 
very nice for a warm weather dinner, if it 
is served cold and firm and seasoned just 
exactly right. Select small, even-sized 
tomatoes, scald and skin them, and place 
on the ice to become firm. In an hour, cut 
them in halves crosswise and remove a 
thin slice from the bottom of each so that 
it will stand erect and firm. Then place 
the tomatoes in a marinade of oil and 
tarragon vinegar, highly season them, and 





Tomato Baskets with Asparagus Tips, and Cucumber Baskets 





Chop the hard-cooked egg-yolks 
and add the butter, sardines, 
parsley, and chopped cucumber pulp 





return them to the refrigerator. 
Meantime, prepare the asparagus 
tips. If the canned tips are used, 
let them be of the green variety; if 
fresh, cook them in salted water 
till tender. Next cut the tips toa 
length of an inch and a half and 
place them in French dressing for 
a few minutes. Just before serving, 
pierce the cut side of the tomatoes 
and place the tips in an upright 
position in them, cover the tops of 
the tomatoes between the tips 
with Sauce Vinaigrette, and serve 
cold and inviting on a bed of 
parsley, or on the white heart leaves of 
lettuce. 

Prunes a la Brussel are distinctly foreign 
and very good to eat as well as to look 
upon. Soak and steam large California 
prunes till tender, but in no sense mushy. 
Then chill them and remove the pits from 
a slit cut across one end, taking great care 
not to break the prunes during this 
operation. Chop a few stalks of celery 
very fine, then place in iced lemon water 
to blanch and chill. Dry the celery well, 
mix it with a few pecan-meats chopped 
fine, moisten with French dressing to 
which a few grains of cayenne have been 
added, and fill the prunes with the mix- 
ture. Serve standing upright with a fleck 
of pimiento on the top for garnish. 

For Sardines 4 la Tartare skin the 
sardines and remove the back-bones. Cut 
strips of bread the same size and shape 
of the sardines and fry them a golden 
brown. When cool, arrange the fish on 
these crotitons, coat them with Tartare 
Sauce, and garnish with capers and bits 
of pimiento. 

For Smoked Beef Tongue Canapés the 
bread is cut in rounds with a scalloped cut- 
ter and fried brown. 
Rub one _ table- 
spoonful of butter, 
one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, and 
a pinch of paprika 
to a smooth paste. 
Spread the fried 
bread with this mix- 
ture. Cut slices of 
beef tongue with the 
scalloped cutter and 
place on the mustard 
butter. Arrange a 
cross-cut segment of 
pickle on the tongue 


and serve. 
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““"wrsS there an American. cookery? «Is 
there a cookery typical of each stafe 


in the Union, or is it, rather, peculiar 


3) 


to a given section These: are the 
questions we put before Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING readers many-months ago, asking their 
cooperation in answering.them by sending 
in to us typical recipes. : From-time to time 
since we have published a page of represent- 
ative recipes either from a given state or a 
given section. Insome cases,,the recipes of 
a state proved typical because of a wealth of 
home-grown products which featured largely 
inthe cookery. In other states, the cookery 
savored of the foreign country whose natives 
first settled that region. Thenagainsomuch 
alike was the cookery that several states 
could be grouped together, thus forming a 
group of sectional recipes. This month we 





offer you contributions from Texas and — 


neighboring states. , To the northern palate 
they will present new zest in seasonings. 


Corn Tamale 
1746 Total Calories 348 Protein Calories 


2cupfuls canned toma- 1 teaspoonful minced par- 
toes sley ---_ ' 
1 cupful canned corn 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 cupful corn-meal - Dash black pepper 
14 cupful olives Dash cayenne : 
1 cupful chopped meat 1 teaspoonful paprika 
2 teaspoonfuls minced 1 tablespoonful melted 
onion butter 
2eggs | 
Mix together the . tomatoes, corn, corn- 
meal, the olives stoned; and:chopped meat. 
Add the eggs well -beaten, with the onion, 
parsley, salt, black: pepper,. cayenne, 
paprika, and butter. . Combine thoroughly, 
pour into a buttered baking pan or casse- 
role, and bake at 425° F. for one hour. 
Mrs. H.L. Applewhite, 2105 Nuesces St., Austin, Tex. 


‘The following recipe is used to a great 
extent in our state:” 
Kafir Corn or Maize Muffins 
1500 Total Calories 172 Protein Calories 


1 cupful white flour baking- 

1cupful kafir corn or 
maize flour 

1 cupful milk 

I egg 


3 teaspoonfuls 

powder 
2 tablespoonfuls molasses 
2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 

ing 

I teaspoonful salt 

Mix together all the dry ingredients; 
then add the egg well beaten, the milk, and 
the shortening melted. Mix thoroughly, 
pour into well-greased muffin pans, and 
bake about twenty minutes in an oven 
registering 400° F. Regular corn-meal 
can be used with equally good results. 

Mrs. K. Moore, Arizona Gazette, Phoenix, Ariz. 


“The most popular recipes in Oklahoma 
call for pecans, as they are very plentiful 
here. There are thousands of pounds 
shipped from this section.” 


Pecan Macaroons 
1784 Total Calories 73 Protein Calories 
1 cupful pecan meats 


1 scant cupful brown sugar 
24 teaspoonful salt 


1 egg-white 

Place the brown sugar in a bowl, add the 
egg-white stiffly beaten, together with the 
nut-meats chopped fine and the salt. Mix 


thoroughly and drop by spoonfuls on a 
80 
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“They:have all been tested for you 


All recipes serve six 
unless otherwise stated 


greased baking sheet. Bake at 350° F. for 
twenty minutes. 
E. W. Gill, Box 157, Okmulgee, Okla. 


Frijole Beans, Arizona Style 
2110 Total Calories 425 Protein Calories 
I pound pink beans 1 tablespoonful sugar 
4 large slices fat bacon 2canned green or 
I onion ‘ chili peppers 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Wash and soak the beans overnight in 
cold water to cover. In the morning, add 
one teaspoonful of salt and boil until 
tender, then add the bacon, onion, and 
chili peppers minced, the sugar, and the 
rest of the salt. Boil several hours longer 
until the bacon and onion are tender and 
the liquor is somewhat thickened. 
Mrs. J. F. Morris, Box 118, Humboldt, Aris. 


red 


“Tam sending a recipe which is, I think, 
representative of New Mexico. Enchiladas 
are one of the staple dishes of the Mexican 
population of our state, and we Americans 
also.often enjoy them, sometimes going to 
the few places where the Mexicans serve 
enchiladas and tamales, or making them 
in our own homes by the following recipe.” 


Mexican Enchiladas 
‘2308 Total Calories 525 Protein Calories 
4 114 cupfuls grated cheese 
I 1 small minced onion 
4 to 8 red chili peppers 
I quart boiling water 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 
© eggs 


cupful bread flour - 
cupful yellow corn-meal 


1 teaspoonful _ baking- 


powder 
2. teaspoonfuls salt 
1'% cupfuls milk 


Mix the flour, corn-meal, baking-powder, 
and one teaspoonful of salt together; add 
the milk, beat well, and bake in large, thin 
cakes on a hot, greased griddle. Place on 
each of these one-fourth cupful of the 
cheese and a bit of the onion. Set into the 
oven to melt the cheese. Fry the eggs and 
place one on top of each cake. Pour over 
all the chili sauce made as follows: Pour 
the boiling water on the peppers and allow 
to simmer fifteen minutes. Pour this 
through a strainer and mash through the 
fleshy portion of the peppers. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt, bring to a boil, and 
thicken with the flour mixed with a little 
cold water. Cook until smooth and thick- 
ened. The number of chili peppers used 
may be varied to suit the taste. 

Mrs. A. K. Leupold, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


‘One recipe for which our state is famous 
is Chili Con Carne. Here is my recipe for 
making it:” 

Chili Con Carne 
1217 Total Calories 376 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls cooked pinto or 1 onion 
Mexican beans I pint canned tomatoes 
1 cupful coarsely chopped 1 teaspoonful chili powder 
beef 2% teaspoonfuls salt 
About 114 cupfuls water 


A scant cupful of dry beans will be 
needed. Soak the beans overnight in 
water to cover, add one teaspoonful of 
salt, and cook until tender. Drain, add 
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the meat, the onion chopped, the tomatoes, 
the chili powder, and the rest of-the salt. 
Cook slowly for about one hour or until the 
meat is thoroughly done. Add. water 
during the cooking as needed to keep the 
consistency of a thick soup. ? > ~" ° 
Mrs. L. J. Sample, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 
Potato Caramel Cake 
7340 Total Calories 400 Protein Culories 
4 eggs . I teaspoonful cloves 
2 cupfuls light brown sugar 1 teaspoonful. cinnamon 
; cupful shortening 2 teaspoonfuls nutmeg 
® cupful sweet milk ’ 2 teaspoonfuls. Laking- 
1 cupful chopped nuts powder | . 
I cupful hot potato riced 1 cupful thin cream 
3 squares chocolate ‘o cupful butter 
2 cupfuls pastry flour 2 cupfuls brown sugar 
14 teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Cream together the light brown sugar, 
the egg-yolks, and the shortening; add milk, 
then melted chocolate beaten ‘in’ while 
hot, and the hot riced potatoes. ~ Reserve 
one-fourth cupful of flour for‘ the’ nuts. 
Next add the rest of the flour, salt; baking- 
powder, and spices sifted together; fold in 
the floured nuts and the stiffly-beaten 
egg-whites. Pour into three greased and 
floured: layer cake pans, and bake at 375° F. 
for twenty-five minutes. Make the filling 
as follows: Cook the cream, butter’ and 
sugar together until it forms a soft ball in 
cold water (238° F.), remove from thé fire, 
add vanilla, beat until creamy, and_ when 
cool spread between the layers and on top. 

Mrs. A. L. Bruhl, Rockport, Tex. 


Mexican Rice 
270 Total Calories 120 Protein Calories 


2 tablespoonfuls fat 3 medium onions 

I cupful rice 1 chili pepper 

6 medium tomatoes 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
3 cupfuls boiling water 


Place the fat in a kettle and add the rice 
carefully washed, the tomatoes cut in 
pieces, the onions and chili pepper coarsely 
chopped, and the salt. Fry for ten 
minutes, turning frequently. Then add 
the water and simmer until the rice is done, 
stirring often. Serve at once. 

Lee McCrae, 1910 Oxley St., So. Pasadena, Cal. 


Texas Pecan Cake 
1902 Total Calories 403 Protein Calories 


84 cupful shortening 14 teaspoonful salt 
14 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful milk 
3 cupfuls pastry flour 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
3 teaspoonfuls baking- 3 egg-whites 
powder Boiled frosting 
1 pound shelled pecans 


Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether thoroughly; sift the dry ingredients 
and add to the mixture alternately with 
the milk. Last add the flavoring and fold 
in the whites of eggs beaten stiff. Pour 
into three greased and floured layer-cake 
pans and bake at 375° F. for 20 minutes. 
Frost the layers and top of cake with 
boiled icing, using double the standard 
recipe, and adding the pecans, chopped 
coarsely, just before spreading on the cake. 
Decorate with whole halves of pecans. In 
sections of the country where pecans are 
not plentiful, use fewer pecans in the 
frosting. Mis. L. R. Fink. Box 15, New Ulm, Tex. 
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The 


OR the last two seasons the INstI- 

TUTE has made crisp, sour gherkins 

which have become very popular. 

The secret of pickle making lies 
in obtaining a correct bacterial action and 
preventing the bacterial action which 
causes spoilage and softening. ‘The 
proper curing of cucumbers for the pro- 
duction of pickles is accomplished by a 
lactic fermentation in brine. The use of 
brine is necessary for two reasons: (1) By 
the osmotic force which it furnishes the 
juice of the cucumbers is withdrawn to 
form part of the brine. Brine also causes 
a hardening or firmness of the cucumber 
tissue. (2) The presence of salt checks 
the action of spoilage organisms.’’—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1150. 

This is the method which the INSTITUTE 
has found so successful: Be careful net 
to bruise or mar the cucumbers. Do not 
wash and scrub them, as that will tend to 
bruise them. Select one hundred very small, 
prickly cucumbers of uniform size and 
cover them with cold water. By measur- 
ing the cold water needed for covering the 
pickles at this stage, the amount needed 
for brine later on is easily determined. Let 
stand one hour, then lift the cucumbers 
out in order not to disturb any settling of 
sand or dirt, and turn them into a large 
crock. Add one cupful of salt to sufficient 
boiling water to cover the cucumbers and 
pour this over them. Cover the crock 
closely and let it stand for two days. After 
this, drain, ‘rejecting those that may be 
Imperfect or soft. and pack them in a 
clean crock. Then cover them with the 
following solution which should be hot, 
but not boiling: Take enough vinegar 
to cover the gherkins, add four chopped 
green peppers, one-half cupful of salt, 
twelve whole allspice, twelve peppercorns, 
three cinnamon sticks, three blades of 
Mace, one ounce of mustard seed, two bay 
leaves, and one good-sized onion diced. 
Make the mixture thoroughly hot, just 
under the boiling-point, and pour it over 
the gherkins. These may be sealed in 
Jars or kept unsealed in crocks. They 
keep perfectly either way. Do not use 
until six to eight weeks after making. 





I[nstitute’s 


Crisp, home-made pickles have a quality and deliciousness all their own 


Pickling and its By-Paths 


Secret of 


They are even better if left for a longer 
time before using. 

Goop HousEKEEPING readers have con- 
tributed more of their favorite relish rec- 
ipes. Each one received enthusiastic votes 
from the InstITUTE testing staff. 


Oil Pickles 
6 dozen small cucumbers 2 tablespoonfuls celery 
(4 in. long) salt 


14 cupful salt 14 tablespoonful white 
I pound small white mustard seed 
onions 14 cupfuls salad oil 
I quart vinegar 


Slice, but do not peel the cucumbers; 
sprinkle them with salt and let them stand 
overnight. After draining, add the onion, 
sliced thin, the celery salt, and mustard 
seed. Make a dressing by beating thor- 
oughly together the oil and vinegar, adding 
the latter gradually. Pour this over the 
cucumbers and onions. Mix well and can. 

Mrs. W. L. Eaton, Concord, Mass. 


Chutney Conserve 

12 apples 1% teaspoonful ground 
8 green peppers mace v 
1 red pepper iA 14 teaspoonful mustard 
1 cupful seedless raisins seed 
I pint weak vinegar 14 teaspoonful celery seed 
8 bay leaves 2 cupfuls brown sugar 
I teaspoonful whole all- 14 teaspoonful paprika 

spice Juice 6 lemons 
1 tablespoonful salt 

Pare, core and chop the apples. Chop 

the green peppers after removing the seeds, 
and chop the red pepper retaining the seeds. 
Mix all the ingredients together and boil 
until thick. Seal in jars while hot. This 
quantity makes four and one-half pints. 
Mrs. W. F. Bielby, 12 Glover Place, Middletown, Conn. 


Peach Chutney 

214 pounds fresh peaches 1 small onion 
114 pounds evaporated 14 cupful mustard seed 

peaches ‘4 pound green ginger 
14 pound seeded raisins 114 pounds brown sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls red chili I quart vinegar 

powder 14 cupful salt 

Soak the evaporated peaches several 
hours in water to cover, then cut in small 
pieces. Peel the fresh peaches and also cut 
in small pieces. Put the onion and ginger 
through the food-chopper. Boil all the 
peaches in one pint of vinegar until tender 
—about one-half hour. Make a sirup of 
the sugar and the other pint of vinegar and 
cook all the ingredients in it for about one 
hour, stirring frequently until thick. Seal 















Success 








while hot in preserve jars. This recipe 
makes five and one-half pints. 
Mrs. M. D. Munn, 5418 East View Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Green Tomato Pickle 


1 bunch celery 
34 cupful salt 

2 quarts vinegar 
2 pounds sugar 
24 cupful whole spices 


Wash the green tomatoes and slice; peel 
the onions and slice. Separate the cauli- 
flowers into small flowerets. Remove the 
seeds from the green peppers and chop. 
Wash and dice the celery. Place all in a 
large preserving kettle in layers, sprinkling 
each layer with salt. Let stand overnight. 
In the morning drain, add one quart of 
vinegar and two quarts of water, bring to 
a boil, and cook fifteen minutes. Drain 
again. Make a sirup by boiling together 
for fifteen minutes the other quart of vine- 
gar, the sugar, and the spices tied in a 
cheese-cloth bag. Add the pickle, bring to 
a boil, and can hot. This makes five quarts 
of pickle. 


Mrs. L.S. Crosby, 28 Washington St., Lawrence, Mass. 


I peck green tomatoes 
12 medium-sized onions 
2 cauliflowers 

3 green peppers 


Red Pepper Jam 


12 large red sweet peppers 1 pint vinegar 
1 tablespoonful salt 3 cupfuls sugar 


Remove the seeds from the peppers and 
put through a chopper, using the medium 
knife. Sprinkle with salt and let stand 
three or four hours. Drain, put in a kettle, 
and add the vinegar and sugar. Boil gently 
until the consistency of jam—about one hour. 
Pour into sterilized glasses and when cold 
cover with parafiin. This makes six glasses. 
Mrs. Quincy Kilby, 116 Browne St., Brookline, Mass. 


India Chutney 


15 large sour apples 2 tablespoonfuls white 


2 green peppers mustard seed 
I cupful seeded raisins 2 tablespoonfuls ground 
2 good-.ized onions ginger 
I quart vinegar 2 tablespoonfuls salt 
2 cupfuls brown sugar 


Pare. core, and chop the apples, together 
with the green peppers, from which the 
seeds have been removed, and the onions. 
Add the raisins and vinegar, put in a 
preserving kettle, and simmer two hours. 
Add .the sugar and seasonings and cook 
slowly for another hour. Seal in glass jars 
while hot. This recipe makes about five 


pints. Nelle D. Cox, 1675 Fir St., Salem, Ore. 
sl 
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We Recommend 


HEN the cool days of fal! and 
winter begin to appear, our 
main dish at supper, some- 
times twice a week, is what 

I call a “supper savory.” Eminently 
easy dishes they are—easily prepared, 
easily varied, easily digested, and easily 
paid for! Our favorite cereals for the 
purpose are barley, rice, hulled corn (samp 
or pearl hominy), white corn-meal, cracked 
wheat, dried peas. and flaked rye. The 
savory element consists of cheese, ham, 
or bacon fat and the like, smoked herring 
and other fish, tomato (usually in the form 
of hot sauces or relishes), onions, peppers, 
peanuts, and a goodly varietv of seasonings 
and condiments. Broth and gravies are 
also used occasionally. A savory is never 
in a hurry, indefinite standing does not 
harm it, and the double-boiier or fireless 
cooker suits the dish to perfection. All 
savories, however, should be served very 
hot. 

The first of the savories which my family 
enjoys is Barley with Cheese. Measure 
and combine one-half cupful of pear! bar- 
ley, one-half cupful of rice, four cupfuls 
of boiling water, and one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt. Cook until thor- 
oughly soft—about two hours—adding 
more water if necessary. When done, add 
ene-half cupful of American cheese cut 
fine, one-half cupful of milk, one-half 
teaspoonful of paprika, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and two tablespoonfuls 
of bacon or chicken fai, and cook ten 
minutes longer. Serve at once. 

For Rye with Herring cook one cupful 
of flaked rye or cream of rye in two scant 
cupfuls of boiling water until soft—about 
one hour. Then add six or eight smoked 
herring which have been shredded, and 
one-fourth cupful of chili or other tomato 
sauce. Serve immediately on_ toasted 
crackers. 

For Peppered Wheat cook one-half 
cupful of cracked wheat in one pint of 
boiling, salted water until perfectly tender. 
Chop two links of sausage rather coarsely, 
add two green peppers, and two onions, 

$2 
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All these materials may be used to make delicious supper savories 
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also chopped coarsely, and brown in two 
tablespoonfuls of fat in a frying-pan. Add 
these to the wheat half an hour before 
removing from the fire. Season with one- 
half teaspoonful of celery salt or with 
sweet herbs if preferred. Serve at once. 

For Brown Rice Savory cook one-half 
cupful of brown rice in one and one-half 
cupfuls of salted water until tender. 
Pour the oil from one large can of sardines 
and add to the oil one teaspoonful of pre- 
pared mustard, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
curry powder, and one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Coat the sardines with this 
dressing. Then lay them on the bed of 
hot rice which has been seasoned with one 
tablespoonful of butter or margarin, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Sprinkle the whole 
with chopped parsley. 

Corn Savory. Soak one-half cupful of 
samp overnight and cook in boiling, salted 
water until very tender. Then add one 
tablespoonful of butter, margarin, or 
savory fat, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
poultry seasoning, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, a dash of cayenne, one-half cupful 
of freshly roasted peanuts slightly crushed 
with the rolling pin, and one-half cupful 
of sweet cream. Cook until the cream is 
absorbed. Peanut butter in an equal 
amount may be used instead of the broken 
nuts. 

Cottage Brewis. Measure and combine 
one and one-half cupfuls each of soft, 
white breadcrumbs and graham _bread- 
crumbs. Place two tablespoonfuls of 
cooking oil in a saucepan and toss the bread 
in this until the oil is absorbed. Then add 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of mint, celery, or parsley, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoontul of pepper. Sweet 
herbs may be added, if desired, at this 
point. Heat slowly, stirring lightly with 
a fork. When very hot and smooth, add 
one and one-half cupfuls of cottage cheese 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Serve 
at once. 


Green and White Savory. Soak one 
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cupful of dried, green split peas overnight 
in one quart of water, then boil two hours 
or until tender. Cook three-fourths cup- 
ful of rice separately and combine with the 
cooked peas, adding two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, margarin, or savory fat, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of white pepper, and one tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped onion.  Ar- 
range in a mound on a small platter with 
a ring of piccalilli at the base. Celery 
tops or green pepper rings may be used as 
a garnish. If the flaver of ham or bacon 
is enjoyed, the dried peas may be cooked 
with a small ham bone or a piece of bacon. 

For Bachelor’s Savory, prepare one 
pint of thick mush or porridge made with 
corn-meal, rice, or any of the finer, boxed 
cereals. Then add the contents of one 
small can of clam chowder and one-half 
cupful of strained, stewed tomato. Season 
with one tablespoonful of butter or mar- 
garin, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Serve 
very hot. 

Hominy Crisps. Cook one cupful of 
fine hominy or ‘“‘grits” in five cupfuls of 
boiling water for two hours, or until 
thoroughly cooked. Then add two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and one-half teaspoonful 
of poultry seasoning or curry powder and 
cook ten minutes longer. Spread on a 
large plate and allow to cool, thoroughly. 
Meanwhile, fry one-fourth pound _ of 
bacon cut in slices, and remove to a hot 
platter. Drop the mush by spoonfuls in 
the hot fat and brown on both sides. 
Serve around the slices of bacon. 

Split Peas with Barley. Soak together 
overnight one cupful of yellow split peas 
and one cupful of pearl barley i 
cold water to cover, adding one-eighth 
teaspoonful of soda to them. In_ the 
morning, add one-fourth pound of fat 
salt pork cut in dice, and simmer until 
tender, letting them cook quite dry at the 
last. Half an hour before serving, add 
one sweet pepper chopped fine, one pint 
of tomatoes, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and two teaspoonfuls of salt. 
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Onion Pie in a new service loaned by the 
Rochester Stamping Company. The inset 
is of, oven glass and the frame of silver 
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All the illustrations on the Institute pages are 
especially posed by us and are from photo- 
graphs by the Bradley & Merrill Studios 
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EPTEMBER marks the beginning 
of the harvest season of the yvear— 
the season when the ntarkets seem 
fairly to teem with fascinating 

vegetables, both new and old. And every 
housewife who has the proper pride in her 
culinary achievements will welcome the 
new ways of preparing old and familiar veg- 
etables—simple though they may be. 
Corn Chowder Bisque is most delicious, 
satisfying, and substantial. Cut two slices 
of salt pork into one-quarter-inch cubes, 
and fry until light brown and crisp in the 
kettle in which the chowder is to be made. 
Remove from the stove and add four small 
onions finely minced, six medium pota- 
toes cubed or sliced, four medium to- 
matoes peeled and diced, arranging 
them in layers. Sprinkle salt and pepper 
over each layer, using two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper 
in all. Cover with one pint of boiling 
water and simmer until the vegetables are 
nearly tender. Then add the corn from 
six ears which have been first scored down 
through the middle, the tips sliced off with 
a sharp knife, and the pulp pressed and 
scraped off. Cook ten minutes more, add 
one-fourth teaspoonful of soda, and one 
quart of hot milk which has been thickened 
slightly with one tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour melted together. Stir rapid- 
ly while adding the milk, and serve hot with 
toasted crackers and a green salad. 
_For Onion Pie, as shown in the illustra- 
tion at the head of the page. cook eighteen 
small onions until tender, but unbroken. 
Meanwhile, mea- 
sure one cupful of 
cooked, diced 
lamb, or left-over 
roast beef, which 
has been cooked 
until tender in just 
enough _ salted 
Water to cover. 
There should be 
about one-half cup- 
ful of broth re- 
maining. Combine 
this with one-half 
cupful of tomato 
Sauce or strained, 
Stewed tomatoes, 
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Recipe 
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Corn Bisque Chowder served with hot crackers and a green salad 


The Month’s Vegetable Bounty 


Taft 


Florence 





Tested by the 





and thicken with one tablespoonful of flour 
and one tablespoonful of butter melted to- 
gether. Season with one teaspoonful of salt 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Ar- 
range the onions in a buttered vegetable 
dish and cover with the gravy. Over this 
place the layer of sliced meat and then 
sprinkle with one tablespoonful of finely- 
minced sweet green pepper. Cover witha 
half-inch crust of rich, baking-powder 
biscuit dough, using one cupful of flour as 
the basis. Cut deep gashes in the dough, 
rub with milk, and bake at 450° F. for 
fifteen minutes or until the crust is browned 
and well baked. Rub the crust with butter 
when removed from the oven, and serve 
at once. 

For Kohlrabi with Golden Sauce, pare, 
dice, and cook two cupfuls of kohlrabi in 
boiling, salted water until tender. Drain, 
add one tablespoonful of butter, and stir 
until absorbed. Meanwhile, prepare one 
cupful of well-seasoned white sauce, to 
which add the beaten yolk of one egg before 
taking from the fire. Pour over the kohl- 
rabi and serve at once. 

Concordia Savory Soup. Wash and pare 
one carrot, one small turnip, and one me- 
dium onion. Remove the seeds from one- 
half a sweet green pepper and put through 
the coarse knife of the meat-grinder to- 
gether with the carrot, turnip, onion, two 
pieces of celery, and two leaves of cabbage. 
Place in a large saucepan or soup kettle, 
just cover with boiling water, and let sim- 
mer. Meanwhile, wash, peel, and cut one 
dozen ripe tomatoes in small pieces or use 
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Eaton 


Department of Cookery 


one quart of canned tomatoes. Add these 
to the other vegetables, together with one 
clove, two good-sized sprigs of parsley, and 
one-half of a bay leaf. Add one pint of 
water and cook until all are soft—about 
three-quarters of an hour—stirring often. 
Then add the corn cut from three ears of 
uncooked green corn, together with the 
corn-cobs. Add four teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and cook about seven 
minutes after it begins to boil. Then 
thicken very slightly with one tablespoon- 
ful of flour and one tablespoonful of butter 
melted together. Let come to a_ boil, 
remove the parsley, bay leaf, and corn-cobs, 
and serve with Hasty Pudding Crotitons 
made in the following manner: Prepare 
very firm Hasty Pudding and cool in a 
bread pan. Then cut into half-inch slices 
and dice, sift flour over the dice, and 
sauté in a little fat until crisp and a rich 
brown. A bit of sugar added to the flour 
will make it brown more easily. If fresh 
corn is not in season, use two cupfuls of 
the canned variety. 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Corn. Pour 
boiling water over six large tomatoes of 
uniform size and let stand until the skins 
may be removed easily. Then cut off the 
tops of the tomatoes and remove the cen- 
ters. Brush the inside of each tomato 
with highly-seasoned French dressing and 
allow to marinate for fifteen minutes. 
Meanwhile, measure three cupfuls of 
cooked corn cut from the cob. Add three 
tablespoonfuls of finely-minced, sweet 
green pepper, and 
one-half cupful of 
mayonnaise dress- 
ing or sufficient to 
moisten the mix- 
ture well. Fill the 
tomatoes with the 
corn mixture. top 
with a _pimiento 
olive, and serve 
on a nest of crisp, 
white lettuce. 
Quarters of hard- 
cooked or stuffed 
eggs may be placed 
between the toma- 
toes if desired. 
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every day. 





Conducted 


E come now to the final appeal 
in the argument for the 
League for Longer Life. Old 
age. What is it? When does 

it begin? I need not ask when it ends, 

because that is answered by the mortality 
tables. 

Old age presents different aspects, 
according to the point of view. From the 
economic standard, a man is old when he 
is unable to earn his own living and 
becomes a burden upon his family or the 
state. Judged from this view, some 
people are old at thirty, more at forty, a 
great many at fifty, an increasing number 
at sixty, and a very large number at 
seventy. 

There is no sentiment in business. It 
does not regard the individual as a father 
or a mother, a grandfather or grandmother, 
or even as a relation. It regards him in 
respect only of his attitude to society. To 
many business men, old age is judged by 
gray hair or baldness. The most pathetic 
of the letters which I receive respecting 
gray hair are from those who 
are denied employment— 
mostly women—because their 
hair is gray. Also from men 
I have appeals for some hair 
tonic that will relieve their 
baldness, as they find it 
difficult to get employment, 


In this delightful article on old age, Dr. Wiley is. not theoriz- 
ing. He is himself nearing fourscore and does a man’s work 
If you want to be able to do the same, join 


of Foods, 





The League for Longer Life 


by DR. 


Directorof Good Housekeeping Bureau 
and Health 


Sanitation, 





man of the palmy days of the Roman 
Republic, and it is through him that Cicero 
speaks in his celebrated Essay on Old Age. 
Cato recounts that after he was an old man 
he studied Greek literature in order that 
he might familiarize himself in the original 
with the Greek authors. 

The best representation of Cato Major 
which modern life has exhibited is Glad- 
stone. Gladstone, like Cato, was engaged 
all his life in affairs of state. As Cato rose 
to be consul, Gladstone many times _ be- 
came Prime Minister of the British Empire. 
In their vacations from office holding they 
both indulged in literary pursuits. Both 
became typical old men. 

In political life in our own country, we 
would have suffered great loss if statesmen 
had been excluded from further activity 
after reaching the age of seventy. Some 
of our greatest senators lived to advanced 
years, and among the representatives in 
Congress none is considered at the present 
time as more active and useful than 
Joseph G. Cannon and William Stedman 


Cicero On Old Age 


HARVEY W. 









WILEY 





Greene. It is true that our Presidents, 
with the exception of William Henry 
Harrison, have not been old men at the 
time of their election, but there is some 
excuse for this. The burdens of the 
Presidential office are of such magnitude 
that they can be borne only by a younger 
and more vigorous man. Usually, in so far 
as advice and direction are concerned, we 
turn to the old rather than to the young. 
In the early days of the Roman Senate 
only the old were included and, in point 
of fact, the word ‘‘Senate”’ means ol L. 

I desire to emphasize here that the 
object of the League for Longer Liie has 
in view only old men who deserve to be 
old. If men and women in their early life 
give themselves up to luxury, riotous living, 
moral delinquencies, and all kinds of vice: 
which tend to weaken and degrade beth 
soul and body, they have no right to 
expect old age. Should they by any means 
attain it, they will certainly not enjoy 
living after the passions have died out, 
after luxuries can no longer be indulged in, 

and after vices are impossible. 

As Cicero has so truly said, 
* only those who have recourse 

in themselves, that is, the 
results of a life of right living 
and right thinking, can enjoy 
the peaceful days of relaxed 
activity and find in life con- 
tinuing joys. 











especially after forty-five or 
fifty years of age, if they are 
bald. 

Gray hair and baldness are 
not of themselves indicative 
of old age, but these symp- 
toms are regarded by many 
employers as marks of advanc- 
ing years. The wise man so 
adjusts himself to his environ- 
ment as to secure some per- 
manent employment not en- 
tirely out of his own control 
before these premonitory 
symptoms appear. 

I have already referred in a 
previous article to statutory 
old age, and may add to this, 
that while one is not required 
to serve as a soldier in the 
ranks after he is forty-five, it 
would be most unfortunate 
that officers should be retired 
at that age. In the Civil War, 
Lee, the great Confederate 
commander, was about 
twenty years older than 
Grant, the great Union com- 
mander. No one has ever 
suggested any disparagement 
due to old age of General 
Lee’s conduct of the war. 


Cato was the typical old 
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To those who have no recourse in them- 
selves for living well, every age is burden- 
some. 

Great actions are not achieved by exer- 
tions of strength, or speed, or by quick 
movement of bodies, but by talent and 
mature judgment. 

We must fight against disease. Re- 
gard must be paid to health. Moderate 
exercise must be adopted. So much of 
meat and drink must be taken. Senile 
folly, which is commonly called dotage, 
belongs to weak old men, but not to all. 


For, as I like a young man in whom there 
is something of the old, so I like an old man 
in whom there is something of the young. 

One who always lives in these pursuits 
and labors for the welfare of the state does 
not perceive when old age steals upon him. 
Thus, gradually and unconsciously life 
declines into old age, norts the thread sud- 
denly broken. 

If old men are peevish and fretful and 
passionate and unmanageable, or even 
covetous, these are the faults of their char- 
acter and environment, not of their old age. 





There is another aspect of 
old age far more creditable to 
humanity, that is, old age 
from a sentimental viewpoint. 
Old people usually have chil- 
dren, or near relations, or 
dear friends. These people 
do not look upon the old in 
any capacity of a_ wage- 
earner. They regard them 
with sentiments of love and 
affection. So long as these 
sentiments endure, there is 
really no such thing as old 
age in the minds of loving 
children and friends. 

Moreover, the love is not 
all on the part of the children 
and grandchildren. There 1s 
no kind of parental love more 
touching than that of grand- 
parents for their grandchil- 
dren. There is a_psycho- 
logical reason for this. As a 
rule, the grandparents are 
not charged with the responsl- 
bility of bringing up their 
grandchildren. Responsi- 
bility often places a curb 
on affection. When this 
dam is (Continued on page 154) 
(The Question-Boxis on page88) 











Rosy cheeks and spicy flavor— 
All to give us Campbell’s savor! 
How I love such dainty dishes, 
Pleasing everybody’s wishes! 
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ae ba people always take in good food. Set before them a piate of 
enjoy 4 Campbell’s Tomato Soup, hot and savory, and see with 
laxed 4 what relish they enjoy its delicious flavor and fine tonic 
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them ; ta Campbell’s Soups are so delightful in their quality, so 


a ; convenient (already cooked) and so moderately priced that it 
re_is i is easy to see why they are being bought in such quantities. 
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Towse must wait! 


If you could realize how much 
that boy of yours craves the 
healthy, well-balanced reading 
he’ll get in THE AMERICAN Boy, 
you’d never for a minute deny 
him this wholesome pleasure. 
What he reads voluntarily indi- 
cates the man he will be. Are you, 
right now, giving that inquiring 
young mind the right material on 
which to grow and develop? 

AMERICAN Boy 

“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 


You can’t begin too young to 
put before your boy the kind of 
reading he’ll find only in THE 
AMERICAN Boy — reading aimed 
both to amuse, engross and enter- 
tain him; and reading that will 
develop him for the splendid man 
he will become. 


Every item, every story, every 
article and picture in THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy will delight your boy, 
and give him sound information 
about the real world; will stimu- 
late him to think and plan, now, 
for his future; will give him some 
fore-knowledge of the workaday 
world he can get in no other way. 


Give your boy THE AMERICAN 
Boy. Read it with him. You'll 
find it a wonderful means of get- 
ting behind that natural boyish 
reserve. He needs THE AMERICAN 
Boy just as he needs you, his 
school, his other boy friends. The 
sooner he gets it, the happier he’ll 
be. Use the coupon now. Or ask 
your newsdealer to get it for you 
every month. 


$2.50 a year by mail 
25¢ a copy on news-stands 


A le e Boy 


LA C 
for Baws in All the World” 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 

No. 245 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Herewith find $2.50. Please send Tur 


AMERICAN Boy for one year, 
with current issue, to 


Name aA 
Address . TATA ORES 
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| soap of every description. 


DISCOVERIES 
Here and There 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


ILL youshare with your GOOD HOUSEKEEPING friends 
any ideas which are helpful to you in training and caring 







for your children? One dollar will be paid for each suggestion 
printed, and you will help us greatly by enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelop rather than merely a stamp, when you wish 


To Renew White Window Shades—While 
| having my bathroom enameled, I remarked to 
| the painter that I should be most happy to 
| discover some way of making the white window 
| shades fresh and clean again, as they had be- 
|come soiled from long use. Immediately he 
came to my rescue, removed the shades, took 
;them out into the garage, and hung them 
| against the wall. Then he gave the shades 
|} a coat of flat white paint, and when they were 
dry, he put green paint on the other side, and 
now the shadess look like new. 
D. W. D., Mich. 

Epitor’s Notre. The discovery was tested 

in the Institute and found to be very practical. 





An Improvised Dressing-Table Chair—I 
feel that I have rescued and found a place for 
the old-fashioned piano-stool that swung 
around at our will for so many years, but has 
gradually given way to the more artistic bench. 
There is no better chair than the piano-stool 
| for a dressing-table chair. One can swing all 
the way around on it and see how one’s hair 
looks in the back, or one’s collar or hat. It 
really is a very practical help in seeing the im- 
practical things, and dressed up in chintz or 
brocade, it looks very smart. 





COD. T- 


An Excellent Way to Utilize Scraps of 
Toilet Soap—Save all odds and ends of toilet 
When enough has 


| accumulated, grate in very small pieces and 


| put through the food-chopper, using the me- 


dium cutter first, and then the fine cutter. To 
one cupful of this granulated soap add one and 
one-half cupfuls of ccrn-meal and put through 
the food-chopper again until reduced to a 
coarse meal. This may be facilitated by rubbing 
between the hands to loosen the particles. 
When all will pass readily through a meal sieve, 
add one ounce of olive oil to each two and one- 
half cupfuls of the soap and corn-meal mixture. 
Blend thoroughly. An ordinary fruit jar with 
the rubber ring in place makes a good container. 
A quantity of this soap powder kept on the 
kitchen sink or in the bathroom will be found 
invaluable for cleansing very soiled hands and 
keeping them soft and smooth, besides being 


| perfectly harmless and costing next to nothing. 


Mrs. A. D., Cal. 


Save Lemon Rind—.\fter using the juice 
of lemons, save the rinds for whitening your 
drainboard. Rub the inside of the rind over 
the board, then sprinkle with a soap cleanser. 
Let stand a few minutes, scrub with a brush, 
and wash clean. The result is well worth the 
effort. Mrs. A. D. H., Cal. 


To Care for Table Oilcloth—To make table 
oilcloth more satisfactory and durable, clean 
it well and rub it occasionally with liquid wax, 
always polishing well afterward. It will be 
easy to keep clean, and its lifetime will be pro- 
longed indefinitely. In polishing it, wrap 
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a soft cloth or piece of flannel around an iron, 
using this for a polisher. Mrs. M. W., Ill. 


the return of unavailable material. 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Address GOOD HOUSE- 


Care in Using Electricity—Now that elec. 
trical devices of all kinds are so constantly 
used, many women forget that certain precau- 
tions must be taken in their use. Never turn 
electricity on or off when you are standing on 
a wet or even damp floor. If you do so, the 
current is apt to pass through your body. This 
advice is particularly applicable to the kitchen, 
bathroom, and laundry where water is most 
likely to be spilled. Mis: 5. E. New 


A New Use for Sandpaper—I saw a painter 
put a small piece of sandpaper under each end 
of a heavy frame when standing it on a narrow 
ledge. I tried the same thing when a large 
mirror was inclined to slip forward from its 
resting place on a mantel, and found it suc- 
cessful. The folds of sandpaper were so small 
that they did not show, and the mirror did 
not move again. Mrs. G. L. S., Cal. 


The Youngster’s High Chair—When our 
small son reached the age when he was large 
enough to eat at the table with us, we had to 
meet the problem of how to make his chair the 
proper height, for the “baby high chair” 
which he had been using up to that time did 
not look at all well in our Sheraton dining- 
room suite, and we were much opposed to the 
usual sofa cushion or big book placed daily on 
his chair. This is how we finally remedied the 
difficulty: We purchased four of the old- 
fashioned door bumpers, the sort with the 
hard rubber pad in the end, and screwed one 
in the end of each leg of Sonny’s chair. This 
gave the required rise of quite three inches, 
and when they were stained mahogany color, 
they were almost invisible. In this way we 
had a thoroughly satisfactory high chair which 
stood with all the rest without spoiling the 
looks of our dining-room. 

Mrs. F. A. S., N. J. 


To Save the Furniture—When our baby got 
her first kiddy car, the furniture received many 
scratches. My husband then tacked a piece 
of rubber tubing around the front and back of 
the kiddy car, using as few tacks as possivle. 
Since then, the furniture has been bumped 
but unharmed. The tubing also acts as a 
shock absorber and saves our baby many 
tumbles and jolts. Mrs. C..E. H., Pa. 


A New Funnel—I have seen many “wrin- 
kles” for getting liquid into small-necked 
bottles, but I think I have found a better way 
than any of them. I take the little metal top 
of an umbrella cover, and it makes the finest 
sort of small funnel, which will fit into almost 
any bottle made. If one is in great haste, one 
can put a larger funnel into this, as the upper 
part is nearly an inch in diameter, and then 
one may pour as fast as one wishes. 

C. L. M., % 


A Biscuit Cutter—Remove the bottom 
which holds the parts of an aluminum collapsible 
drinking cup together,and you have three bis- 
cuit cutters of graduated sizes. Mrs. C.C., N.C. 
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Women’s coats tailored like a man’s 
made by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


OMEN have always ad- 
mired the finer tailorin3, 
and better fabrics used in men’s 
clothes They have wanted the 
same quality in their own coats 
We decided to give it to them 


The coats were an instant success 
Stylish models, better fabrics 
and finer tailorin3, and sewin3 
than women et now; and prices 
much lower than women are 
accustomed to pay for fine coats 


If you dont know where'these coats are sold, write us; 


| we'll give you the name of the nearest store to you 


| Hart Schaftner & Marx | 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Quality is 
Behind 
the Shield 


FQUOT Sheets and 
Pillow Cases are made 
only one weight and one 





















quality. They are bleached 
with water from artesian 
wells. They are white, fine, 





and strong. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been used for 
over half a century in the 
best homes and _ hotels. 
Institutions and _ hospitals 
use them because they give 
long wear. 














Your dealer will gladly 
show you Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Always to be 
identified by the Pequot 
Shield. Pequot Sheeting and 
Pillow Tubing are also sold 
by the yard, and can be 
identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 





















Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 















Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 
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DR. 
wees ex 


request. 


Harvey W. 


Sanitation, 


A Mark of Distinction 
Will you please tell me 
what is good for rough hands 
caused by hard work, and 
greatly oblige a constant 
subscriber to Goop House- 
KEEPING? 
Mrs. L. H.C., New Jersey 
Stopping work and 
wearing gloves are good 


pamphlets: 


Increasing the 


for rough, red hands, dressed envelop. 
but hard on a good, 
strong character. There 


is nothing more honor- 
able about a person than 
rough, red hands due to 
hard work. If I were 
you, I would not want 
to get rid of that distinc- 
tion. I wish that every man and woman in 
the United States had callouses on their fingers 
and redness on the backs of their hands. We 
would be a much richer, more progressive, 
and happier country. Good health also 
marches hand in hand with rough hands. Were 
-I St. Peter at the gate of Heaven, I would not 
press any examination as to fitness to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven on applicants who 
could show hands hardened by honest toil. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


Something New in Yeast 
I have recently received a pamphlet on Ironized 
Yeast Tablets, and I want to ask you if it is really a 
good thing. I have never taken anything like that. 
I have been taking yeast, however. Give me your 
candid opinion on Ironized Yeast Tablets, please. 
Mrs. J.C. McK., Florida 


My attention has not heretofore been drawn 
to Ironized Yeast Tablets. If the speed which 
yeast is making now is kept up, all other foods 
and medicines will soon be in the ‘also ran” 
class. The propaganda for eating yeast cakes 
at least has the merit of frankness, but now I 
see this whole propaganda is likely to be placed 
in the discard, for naturally people would 
prefer Ironized Yeast Tablets, whatever they 
are, to plain, old-fashioned yeast cake, what- 
ever that is. The most remarkable activity of 
the present day, it seems to me, is the keenness 
with which designing advertisers take ad- 
vantage of every step of progress in the field of 
chemistry for the purpose of utilizing it com- 
mercially. Frankly, I am of the opinion that 
there is no such animal as ironized yeast, and 
that when yeast is confined to its orizinal 
function of aerating bread it performs its best 
service to humanity. 


I Wish More Doctors Would Do Likewise 


Our physician has asked us to read your articles in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which we have enjoyed. We 
should like you to send us the questionnaires on the 
League for Longer Life. Do you have any literature 
or advice to give us in the way of diet for high blood 
pressure caused by arteriosclerosis? My husband is 
46; his blood pressure is 160. He has been examined 


thoroughly and has no disease except occasionally 


dizzy spells. His work is at a desk. He has never 
teen ill. He is very ambitious and seems to be, aside 
from his high blood pressure, in perfect health. Will 
you kindly tell us about diet, exercise, etc.? 

Mrs. J. L., Kansas 


The normal pressure for a man of 46 varies 
from 130 to 135. A diet which is useful is one 


| in which high protein foods are excluded. 


These are meats, fish, fowl, eggs, and dried 
peas and beans. All excess of sugars, candies, 
and sweets is also to be avoided. Tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and chocolate are to be excluded. Milk, 
butter, graham bread, with fruits and vege- 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 

advice can not be given.nor can samples be analyzed. 
Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and [ealth, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
for children, “Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’”’ and ‘‘ The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
“‘Constipation,” and ‘‘ Reducing and 
Weight.”’ 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 


ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 
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Prescriptional 


Address Dr. 





tables, should form the 
principal diet. Your hus- 
band should avoid all 
violent exercise or play 
of any kind that leayes 
him in an exhausted, or 
fatigued condition. He 
should not stoop over 
suddenly or lift heavy 
weights. While a diet of 
this kind probably will 
not restore the elastic- 
itv of the arteries, it 
will certainly diminish 
the burden on the heart, 
and there will be a ten- 
dency of the blood pres- 
sure to fall. I am glad 
your physician thinks well enough of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING articles to recommend them to 
you. We appreciate the cooperation of repu- 
table physicians. 


These 


All those inter- 


The Wrong Kind of Prohibition 


Will you kindly give me your advice regarding 
children drinking milk at meals where there is meat 
eaten? I have three children, ten, thirteen, and four- 
teen years of age. They are very fond of milk. 
Their father objects to their drinking milk at the same 
meal with meat. He claims it is not good for them. 
He also prohibits milk when we have chicken. Will 
you kindly give me your opinion on this matter? 

Mrs. S. K. N., Connecticut 


I do not like to inject my personality into 
family differences. One is likely in this way to 
obtain the dislike of both parties, but I am 
going to play safe and take your side. I think 
your husband prohibits the wrong. thing. 
Milk is much more useful to children than meat 
of any kind, including chicken. If anything is 
to be prohibited, it should be the meat. How- 
ever, I can not see any reason why drinking 
milk and at the same time eating meat can do 
any particular or general harm. There is no 
quarrel between these two articles of diet. I 
do not know of any scientific reason why meat 
and milk may not be taken at the same meal. 
In so far as milk and chicken are concerned, 
they are most compatible. Chickens thrive 
better on milk than on any other diet. 


A Frequent Question 


If equally pure, which do you consider better for 
the artificial feeding of infants, goat’s or cow's milk? 
Mrs. D. D., California 


In the conditions which you state, assuming 
that all the factors are alike, I should prefer 
goat’s milk. There are two reasons which lead 
me to this preference. One is, the goat 1s 
rarely subject to tuberculosis. For this reason 
the danger of transmitting tuberculosis is less 
when goat’s milk is used than when cow’s milk 
is used. The second reason is that the size of 
the goat when grown is more nearly that of the 
grown man or woman. It is true that the goat 
grows much more rapidly, completing ts 
maturity in about two or three years. On the 
other hand the human animal requires seven 
times as long. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
there are certain biological factors which 
would indicate that, other things being equal, 
the milk of that animal more nearly the size 
of the human animal should be preferable to 
milk of that animal from seven to ten times 
the size of the grown human animal. In so faras 
chemical composition of goat’s and cow’s milk 
is concerned, there is little to choose between 
them, but that little is in favor of the goat. 
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Brightens woodwork instantly ! 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 













Improves every washer the dirt let go and brings back the 
Fels-Naptha soap makes the washer bright fresh clean appearance to 
do even better work. The real painted surfaces. _Be sure to have 
naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the plenty of Fels-Naptha soap for house- 
dirt before the washer starts its work. cleaning. Order a handy 10-bar 
Then the Fels-Naptha soapy water carton of your grocer. 











churns through and through the 
clothes, quickly flushing away all the 
dirt, 






‘No greasy streaks on china 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dis- 
solves all grease from dishes then 
vanishes completely, and leaves the 
dishes sweet and glistening. They 
tinse off instantly, with no trace of 
clinging soap to be rubbed off the 
dish upon the towel. 














Really clean to put away! 


O pee har Only that delightful clean-clothes 
smell is there. The real naptha in 


Fels-Naptha loosens all the dirt. 
Then the naptha completely evapo- 
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with the clean naptha odor rae 
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What is naptha? 
poy de : It is that powerful yet harmless dirt- 
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colors. Naptha is good for clothes 
because it thoroughly cleanses. Smell 
the real naptha in Fels-Naptha. 
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If you haven't seen or used Fels-Naptha 
lately send for free sample. Write 


“Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 
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In using advertisements see page 4 






















No. 2207 one of a 
large variety of the 
famous HAREM 
SCAREM Dresses 









the very thing 


for 
Play and School 


It is a smart dress and has all 
the practical features of bloomers. 
HAREM SCAREMS an be 
slipped on in a jiffy and are held 
snugly in place over each knee. 
They are made of the finest 
Chambrays, Madras, Ginghams 
and Serges stylishly finished 


throughout. Sizes 3 to 12 years. 
Ask your dealer for HAREM 
SCAREM. If he has none ask 
him to get you some—or order 
from us direct. Be sure to send 
for our new Style Book G. 


RITZWOLLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
34 West 33rd Street New York 
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You can always 
identify the genuine 
HAREM SCAREM 

by this label 
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The centerpiece for the amateur decorators’ 
luncheon or tea may be a green crépe paper 


window-box with favors 





Decorators’ 


inside for the guests 


Affair 


A *‘Talk Things Over” Luncheon or Tea for Those 


NE of the hardiest autumn perennials 
() that grows in every woman’s heart is 
the desire to change the interior decora- 
tions of her house, her apartment, or her room, 
and here is an amusing interior decoration 
luncheon or tea for September, a pleasant 
little fantasy, both decorative and instructive, 
that any autumn hostess will enjoy preparing, 
and every autumn guest will enjoy sharing. 
As the certain hour of the day turns the face 
of the sun-worshiper toward the sun in what- 
ever land it finds him, there is a certain hour 
of autumn which turns the heart of the home 
worshiper toward curtains and things, no 
matter how “far frae her hame” she may be 








Who Mean to ‘‘Do Things Over” This Autumn 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 





It is automatic; it is, one 
supposes, primal. Anyway, whatever it is, 
this is the time for it. Whether one is on a 
vacation, on a journey, or at home—whether 
one’s home is one room, an apartment, or a 
house—as surely as the sun brings morning, 
autumn brings the desire to change it around, 
to ‘warm it for the winter.”’ 

And before one really bezins doing things 
ever there are a few brief autumn weeks one 
spends in talking them over. And what 
better opportunity could be found to talk 
them over, to compare helpful experiences 
and to experience helpful comparisons, than 
at an interior-decoration luncheon or tea! 


at the moment. 





SEASONABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 
On receipt of 10 cents in stamps instructions will be sent for a 
money-making lawn féte, a children’s party, and an aeroplane 


luncheon or tea for porch or lawn. 


Elaine, Entertain- 


Address 


ment Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 


IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 


The hostess may prepare dried 
rose leaves or lavender with which 
the guests may make their own 
souvenirs of the luncheon or tea ry 
—litile cretonne or silk-covered 
boudoir pillows or even sachets 
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| ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS COMPLETE IN- 
STRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT FOR AN INTERIOR-DECORA- 
TION LUNCHEON OR TEA CONTAINING DIRECTIONS 
FOR MAKING WINDOW-BOX CENTERPIECE PICTURED, 
| PLACE CARDS, INVITATIONS, AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
|.MAKING SOUVENIR BOUDOIR PILLOWS PICTURED. 
| ADDRESS ELAINE, ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 










































washing fine linens and 
cretonnes this way 


“PTHE Linen Store” is the name by which James 
McCutcheon & Company, New York, has been 
known since 1854. You will find there all kinds of 
beautiful linens—luncheon sets, scarfs and doilies, 
beautifully embroidered or trimmed with exquisite 
lace. 


One of the largest makers of fine chintzes and 
cretonnes is F. A. Foster & Company of Boston 
and New York, makers of Puritan Mills Drapery 
Fabrics. Nowhere will you see more beautiful de- 
signs or more gorgeous colorings than in their 
draperies, whether they are of tapestry, cretonne or 
quaint printed cotton. 


The laundering directions endorsed by McCutcheon 
and Puritan Mills, with those of leading makers of 
silks, woolens, cottons, blouses, and frocks, are given 
in our new booklet, “How to Launder Fine Fabrics.” 
Expert directions. Write for your copy today. 
Lever Bros. Co., Dept. Ko, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wash fine linens and cottons this way to 
. preserve their delicate texture 

Whisk one tablespoonful of 
Lux into lather in very hot 
water. Let white things soak 
afew minutes. Press suds 
through. Do not rub. Rinse 
in 3 hot waters and dry in sun. 


ning. Lux won’t cause any 
color to run not affected by 
pure water alone. 

Lace or net curtains should 
be soaked in clear, cold water 
before washing. 


Linens should be ironed while 
still damp. Iron half dry on 
the wrong side and com- 
pletely dry on the right. 


For colored cotton wash goods, 
make suds and rinsing waters 
almost cool. Wash very quick- 
ly to keep colors from run- 


Great merchants recommend 








©The Linen Store” 
tells how to care 
for linens 

















The beauty and wearing qual- 
ities of a fine lace or em- : 
broidered piece of linen largely 
depend on the care used in 
laundering and the kind and 
quality of soap employed. 
We are advising our cus- 
tomers to wash their linens in 
Lux, because we have found 
this the simplest and safest 
way to care forthem. There 
is nothing in Lux that could 
injure the finest textured linen 
or the most delicate lace or 
drawnwork. Rubbingsoap on 
fine table linen or rubbing it to - 
get soap or dirt out is especially 
hard on lace-trimmed linens 
or those with handwork. Ie 
also tends to roughen and 


coarsen the texture of the 
linen itself. 







































Famous manufacturet 
tells how to wash 
cretonnes 
The importance of any Cre- 
tonne is its color effect. We 
have experimented with ~ 
in washing some of our - 
liantly colored Cretonnes an 
Chintzes and in we instance 
color injured. 
ee thisto the form 
and purity of Lux. — 
shows Lux to be entirely free 
from any harmful agents. — 

The Lux flakes are so thin 
that they dissolve very quickly 


: . This 
and form a thick lather bbing 


viates the ruinous rubbl” 
= cake soap and the dis- 
advantage of a thick flake or 
chip which dissolves imper- 
fectly and clings to the a 
terial. This of — yellows 
ens the fibre. 

age that Cre- 
tonne users launder our wash- 
able drapery fabrics with oe 
re convinced it W 



























































Our experience in the laun- 
dering of finelaceand embroid- 
eries has proved beyond ques- 
tion the value and reliability 
of Lux. For the laundering 
of fine articles we know of 
nothing better. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 



















































as we 4 

produce gratifying results. 
PURITAN MILLS 

DRAPERY FABRICS 
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DD to your comfort and 
lighten the household rou- 
tine by using electricity to run 
the fan, sewing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, washing machine, and 
many other modern electrical 
appliances. 
If your home is wired for light- 
ing only, you can obtain the 
additional convenient outlets 
by merely screwing into each 
electric light socket a 
HUBBELL 


Twin TeTap 
* 


It has two side-outlets, each pro- 
vided with Hubbell Te-Slots, 
taking any standard cord cap 
with parallel or tandem blades. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
the Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten. You 
will find many useful electrical 
specialties which will add to 
your comfort and convenience. 
And write Dept. D for a copy of 
“For Milady’s Convenience’ —a 
book about the electric home. 


HARVEY HUBBELL*< 
ELECTRICAL g@& SPECIALTIES 


BRIDGEPORT (f{[RRFI]) CONN, U S.A. 


All Standard Plugs-Caps 
7it HUBBELL fetaos 
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can not take this measurement for yourself, 


: 
| ask some one to do it for you. 


The measurements that are the most im- 
portant as a guide to size and model are those 
taken around waist, bust, and hip, as their 
relation to each other indicates the proportions 

| of the standard model to be selected. 

These measurements give what is known as 
the “development,” which means the differ- 
ence in the waist and bust measurements, and 
waist and hip. They work out in this way: 
The waist being twenty-six inches, the bust 
thirty-six, and the hip thirty-eight, the bust 
development would be thirty-six less twenty- 
six, or ten inches; the hip thirty-eight less 
_ twenty-six, oc twelve inches. But the ten- 
, inch bust and twelve-inch hip development 
may not be evenly distributed front and back. 
' This is called “distribution of development.” 

You can readily see that if the bust develop- 
ment is six inches across the front and four 
across the back, a corset made to allow five 
inches each way would be too tight across the 
front and too loose across the back, and pulled 
out of position in wearing. So a corset must 
be found made up in accordance with the 
| actual distribution, or have alterations made. 
| Besides these points irregularities may be 
found—one hip higher than the other, a curved 
| spine, an excessively large, heavy abdomen, 
unusually full bust, etc. These individualities 
must be cared for; skilfully scientific corsetry 
| does this. 

With all this in mind it is very simple for 
the trained corsetiére to select the proper 
| corset. Where there is no corseciére, study 
| your measurements and those of the corsets 
offered for selection. 

If you are short, don’t try to get too long a 
corset. It will be uncomfortable and throw 
you: body out of its normal poise. If you are 
‘ tall or big, don’t try to get too short a corset. 
| If you are full over the abdomen, get a front- 

laced corset. If you are full over the hips and 
in the back, a back-laced corset is needed. 
When a corset is adjusted on the body, the 
tightening of the lacer exerts control. This 
control changes the position of the flesh and 
for that reason should come where the woman 
has the most flesh. A correct corset can im- 
prove every figure and bring out the wearer’s 
best lines. With judgment and thought you 
| will find the one to suit you. 

| Instead of making your figure fit a corset, 
| find one to fit you. Nowadays a single corset 
company will have almost one hundred models, 
each one made up in a variety of sizes, as well 
as a good alteration department. 





—was executed in mahogany, which came 
into almost exclusive use during the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Anne, and when 
you remember in addition that this furniture 
was the first really domestic furniture to be 
| made, it is not to be wondered at that repro- 
ductions of this furniture are most suitable 
for the homes of today. 

Then, too, mahogany always retains its 
value. Paint it,-decorate it, misuse it, a good 
piece of mahogany is the same yesterday, today, 
and forever. The paint may be carefully re- 
moved, knocks and scars can be filled in; it 
may be brought out of the attic with glory 
and gloricusly matched from the modern 
stock of the most modern furniture shop. 
Even inside the realm of modern mahogany, 
there are so many prices and styles that a mere 
general decision in favor of this wood leaves 
much to be decided. You may buy a whole 





to receive the help of our expert decorators. 


How to Choose the Right Corset 


(Continued from page 52) 


In addition to keeping the normal figure 
in the proper body poise, a corset, if properly 
fitted and adjusted, can correct an abnormal 
or irregular figure and improve the comfort, 
health, and appearance. 

The four most common incorrect postures 
are illustrated on page 52, each of which may 
be much helped or overcome by the right 
corset and some effoit on the part of the 
wearer to hold herself normally and correctly. 

FicureEI. A woman with a deep back 
curve like the one illustrated usually has a 
cut-in waist at the front and sides. This 
may be the result of improper corsets or of 
lacing corsets too tightly. To correct this, 
a back-laced corset rather loose around the 
waist and above the waist-line, rather long 
and snug around the hips, should be worn, 
allowing flesh to distribute itself. 

FicurRE II. This is a fault frequently 
found among women and may be due to care- 
less standing position or poor corseting. The 
chest is sunken, the abdomen protrudes, and 
the hips are thrown forward. The head drops, 
and the woman is round-shouldered. <A low- 
bust corset laced in front will correct this 
figure. By lacing the corset in front, the lower 
part of the abdomen is compressed. ‘This 
pushes the spinal column back where it be- 
longs; the shoulder-blades are straightened, 
the chest is thrown out. This improves the 
woman’s carriage, and she will enjoy greater 
health and comfort as well as look better. 

FicureE III. This condition is also rather 
common. The weight above the waist-line 
is pushed too far forward, and below the waist- 
line too far back. Her spine is slanting out of 
line, and her head is thrown back and her chin 
raised too high. A long corset laced in the 
back will constrict the hips with a forward 
pressure, the spine will be straightened, and the 
internal organs assume their normal positions 
in relation to each other. 

Figure IV. This condition, too much 
flesh at the back below the hips, is common 
among women of sedentary occupations. This 
is easily corrected, though, for the flesh is 
soft and readily molded. A long corset, back 
laced, with elastic let-in at the front or sides, 
is required. The elastic allows expansion 
when sitting and yet keeps the corset snug at 
other times. An elastic lacer also helps accom- 
plish the correction. It is sometimes difficult 
to find a corset that will give support and con- 
trol to the lower part of the figure and allow 
ample freedom at and above the waist, but 
this is what you should endeavor to obtain to get 
the best results for comfort, health, and style. 


Furnishing the House with Mahogany 


(Continued from page 37) 


solid mahogany dining suite for less than five 
hundred dollars, or for double the price. Or 
you may choose between a bedroom set of 
combined mahogany and mahoganized birch 
at approximately three hundred dollars, and 
a sumptuous, made-to-order Georgian suite 
for a thousand dollars or more. 

It is in the furnishing of the living-room that 
the real fascination lies, however. For here you 
do not buy furniture in suites, but let the room 
grow by degrees, buying first one really good 
piece, then, when you can afford it, another. 
For example, you may joyously purchase a 
Chippendale secrétaire with faithfully-hoarded 
small savings, and again patiently and slowly 
begin to pile up your pennies for a wing chair. 
If the purchase of such pieces is spread 
over several years, the cost will be within the 
reach of the majority of home-makers with- 
out the sacrifice of quality or good design. 


Note: If you desire suggestions for decorating or furnishing one or more rooms, send a 2¢ 


stamp for a questionnaire on which to state your problem. 
An additional 6c will bring a print in full color 


Fill out and return with roc enclosed, 








Hours of uninviting cleaning drudgery each week are pleasantly 
shortened by The Hoover; and surely a woman's time has value. 


Outlays of cash for carpet-cleaning, for laundering curtains 
and redecorating interiors soiled by dusty sweeping, are 
ended; and that is an aid to thrift. Then, too, this efficient deaner 
saves many times its cost by the additional years of use and 
beauty it imparts to your rugs. For The Hoover’s exclusive 
process of gently beating out all nap-wearing, buried grit 
as it sweeps up stubbornest litter, erects crushed nap, re- 
vives colors and cleans by air, is guaranteed to prolong rug 
life. You are more than paying for a Hoover. Why not have it? 


The HOOVER 


lt Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 


Write for booklet ;*How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers Hesnead to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


The Hoover Suction Swerren Comrany, FAcrorits At NorrH CANTON, On10, AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


+ . iZ 
The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this—gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its l:fe 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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WE iLL the sweet romance and legend of the ages is bound “ 5 2 
AS | up in the wedding zing. ge vs te dow: of First Congregational Church, 
ewe) Christianity was lighting the world, Pliny: the er Fags 
fs told of the custom which his people had borrowed ; Kansas City, Mo. 
| from the ancients of the Nile—that of giving a ring of © Considered by critics to be one of 


Sif 4 iron to pledge the betrothal’s fulfillment. ‘ seelibencre tithe mide west it 


“ f tly th f weddi 
Do you want to read the sweetest, quaintest story ever told—the cm cr a ceclanive and tdahionable 


romance of the wedding ring? Our fascinating brochure, “Wed- E , character. 
ding Ring Sentiment,” contains afi exquisite collection of ring and ; . : 

wedding customs from the dim, uncertain past down tothe devel- 

opment and introduction of Traub Decorated Rings which smart 

society everywhere has universally accepted. A copy will be sent 

upon request. 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Mfgrs., SANSBURN-PASHLEY MFG. COMPANY, LIMITED, Windsor, Ontario 





oO Blossom. “Venus. ‘Pat Orange “Bk & 
Cand Regal We Wedding Tiaitage cond ) see mark WOVE “CENINE MTHO int 


TRAUB 228RINGS 
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Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


(Continued from page 34) 


chiffons and soft satins in white or the most 
delicate shades, and the combination of these 
with the prevailing navy blue was a lovely 
sight. I think the prettiest gown I saw that 
night was one worn by a navy bride—a beau- 
tifully-cut white satin with ropes of pearls for 
its only trimming, while the simply-dressed 
brown hair and sweet, flower-like face of the girl 
who wore it were even prettier than the dress. 
Conventions seem to have ceased for the 
season, and I am rather glad, for I began to 
think that if I presented myself once more at 
the White House in the capacity of delegate, 
Mr. Hoover, the head-usher, would be quite 
justified in asking me how many more things 
I thought I had a right to “look in on”! Be- 
sides, the demands my sister delegates from 
out of town made upon me began to appal me 
a little, when I was called to the telephone 
before I was out of bed in the morning with a 
request to hasten down-town with a hand- 
mirror for a lady who had forgotten to bring 
hers, and again after I had gone to bed that 
night by a request from another lady that I 
would secure her an invitation to a While House 
garden-party! Truly a Senator’s wife needs 
to be agile as well as versatile in order to keep 
going! So I am thankful for a respite! 
~ In the fall the indications are that I shall be 
hard at Convention: work again, for the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association has recently appointed Mrs. 
Truman Newberry, the wife of the Senator from 
Michigan, Mrs. Robert Lansing, and several 
other women here, including myself, to serve 
on a new National Committee called ‘The 
World Service Council,” which is composed of 
“representative women from all parts of the 
country,’ and whose duty it shall be to “‘ad- 
vise with the National Board on matters of 
policy, and through spread of knowledge of the 
work which the American Association is doing 
assist in securing support for its world pro- 
gram.” The list of names which has just 
reached me is certainly inspiring enough to 
spur me on to all kinds of action, so when the 
big Y.W.C.A. Convention comes off in October, 
I have not the slightest doubt that I shall be 
one of the most enthusiastic delegates to 
attend it, and that I shall forget entirely about 
mirrors and garden-parties! 


The Press Club Luncheon 


With the exception of an occasional big 
“official” party like that given by the Admiral 
and Mrs. Coontz, entertainments are growing 
less frequent, and far less formal in character, 
for even the ‘‘little season” is over now, and 
garden-parties and al fresco luncheons at 
suburban houses, at ‘‘Grasslands”’ and at the 
Chevy Chase Club, are more and more taking 
the place of eight-course dinners in “honor of 
the . . Ambassador and Madame . oe 
or some other celebrity. But the Woman’s 
National Press Club and the Ladies of the 
Senate are continuing their weekly luncheons, 
and I really think that some of the pleasantest 
ones we have ever had have taken place lately. 

I don’t think I’ve told you anything about 
the Press Club before, because it still seems 
hard for me to speak to any of my old friends 
of anything to which I belong because I write. 
The rules for membership in this are different 
from those in the League of American Pen- 
women. A woman must be at least partially 
self-supporting at the present time by contribu- 
tons to current magazines or newspapers of 
recognized standing, or by publicity work of 
national scope, in order to be eligible, and this 
requirement naturally means that the members 
of the Club are a very alert, up-and-coming 
group of women, whom it is a great pleasure 
as well as a great stimulus to be with. We 
have our luncheons at the Café Madrillon, 
a quaint little restaurant unlike most of those 
in Washington, and we nearly always have 
or our guest of honor some one of national 


note, not necessarily in the literary line, of 
course. This last time was Mrs. Hughes, wife 
of the Secretary of State, and two weeks ago 
it was Mrs. Coolidge. 
to escort her to the luncheon, but as she has 


a motor and I have not, she telephoned me | 
with characteristic friendliness and cordiality | 


that she would come for me instead, which she 
accordingly did. 

Professor Charles Louis Seeger, the brother 
of Allan Seeger, the poet, who was killed in 
France, and his wife were also our guests that 
day, and between courses and after the meal 
was over they gave us a concert, Mrs. Seeger 
playing the violin, and her husband on a little 
portable organ, not more than three and a half 
feet long, which folded up and was carried 


into the café as unobtrusively as if it had been - 


a suitcase, but which had real depth and rich- 
ness of tone for all that. Both performers 
played beautifully. About a year ago, Pro- 


fessor Seeger’s health gave out, and he was | 


obliged temporarily to give up his work as 
teacher of music at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


glorified gipsy-wagon, with a Ford truck for 
afoundation! You know I have always vowed 
that I would go caravaning some day myself— 
though I don’t want quite so large a party 
when I try it!—and so I was immensely inter- 
ested to hear that not one of them had had a 
sick day since they started, and that they had 
had opportunities undreamed of before to pur- 
sue the study of their art undisturbed. The 
tremendous success of the concert which they 
gave at the Belasco Theater during their stay 
here—they made their camp during their ten 
days in Washington in Rock Creek Park— 
seems to bear out their feeling that a year of 
enforced rest had proved, after all, to be a year 
of fine creative work, as is often the case. 


Sewing for the Hospital 


But if the Press Club seems inclined to make 
merry as hot weather advances, the Ladies 
of the Senate have settled down very seriously 
to do some sewing for the Walter Reed hospital, 
where twelve hundred young soldiers are still 
confined. Room 300, Senate Office Building, 
has been set apart for our use, three sewing- 
machines installed, and there, for three hours 
before lunch, from ten to one, we sew. Just 
at present we are making much-needed ging- 
ham bags, to be hung over the foot of the 
patients’ beds to hold their toilet articles. 
Prompt as I thought I was in going yesterday 
morning, Mrs. Coolidge was there ahead of 
me, busily stitching away, while Mrs. Jones 
of New Mexico was cutting out more work; 
and soon I was stitching, too, while Mrs. 
Harreld tied the threads of my seams and 
turned down the hems, and Mrs. Taylor made 
buttonholes, and so on, till the room was full 
of workers. 

No work which we could have undertaken 
could be more necessary, and the glimpses 
[ have had of what is still going on at the 
hospital, while many people are sitting back 


and saying they are “tired of hearing about | 
the war,’’ makes me feel personally that I | 


shall have to arrange my schedule of life in 
order to do more to help. A friend who serves 
there constantly as a volunteer worker has 
taken me several times to see a young man 
who, for over two years, has been lying abso- 
lutely helpless and in great pain, much of 
the time in a plaster cast, one leg ampu- 


tated almost to the hip, one arm paralyzed; | 
and while it is true that I go to see him, he | 
can not see me, for he is totally blind. Yet, | 


triumphant over the sightless eyes and the 
mutilated body rises a spirit nothing can kill. 


He has a ready wit and a keen interest in what | 
is going on in the world, and he makes plans— 


definite plans—for carrying on his interrupted 


I had been detailed | 


Since that time, they, with their | 
three children, a brother, and a governess, | 
have been touring the country in a sort of | 
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$25 to $75 


HE new Miss Manhattan cre- 

ations bring Fifth Avenue Fall 
fashions to your very door. At 
your own merchant’s, you can find 
Miss Manhattan suits, coats, and 
dresses of the season’s most favored 
materials, faultlessly tailored, and 
styled with the exceptional youth- 
fulness which belongs exclusively 
to Miss Manhattan. , 


Gotothestore with which you trade 
and ask to see the Miss Manhattan 
creations. If they do not carrythem, 
write me at once, mentioning the store 
name, and I will mail you free a Miss 
Manhattan Fashion Book,showingactual 
photographs of the very new modes 
worn on Fifth Avenue. Sent Gratis. 
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WON T WARP 
CANT © 
SANITARY 
DURABLE 


“ 


---and the secret is 


STEEL 


enameled inside and out 


411 Stee/-Sanitarse 


Kitchen Cabinet 


Not a piece of wood about it to warp or 


decay—and every joint is tightly welded | 


to make it absolutely mouse and vermin 


proof. All surfaces are protected by a 


thick coating of flexible enamel baked on | 
which permits of its being easily and | 
thoroughly washed to keep it always in a | 


sanitary condition. 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


No bolts, screws or glue are used—the 
steel plates are welded into one rigid 


piece that is sturdy, compact and will | 


withstand the use and abuse of time. 


When you buy a Royal Ossco your pur- 
chase is permanent because it will not 
rust and can not decay. 
dealer to show you either the white or 
gray finish, or if he is unable to furnish 


them send for descriptive matter and | 


mention your dealer's name. 


The Ohio State Stove & Mfg. Co. | 


| the Continental buff and blue that the soldiers 


Metal Products Division 
Columbus, Ohio 


| career when he gets well again. 





| while Mrs. 


| had been erected for the Marine Band, 


Ask your | \ : : 
. | steps and still whiter dome of the Capitol shining 


Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


He wants to 
be a professor of history! Well, somehow I 
believe he will, yet! A will like that can 
achieve almost anything! 

Speaking of work for soldiers, I want to tell 
you about a new organization called the Bel- 
leau Wood Memorial Association, which, in 
memory of the two thousand men, from every 
state in the Union, who lie buried there, is to 
restore the little village of Belleau Wood 
as nearly as possible to its original state. The 
work of the organization began in a very inter- 
esting way. Mrs. James Carroll Frazer, 
a woman of great prominence here, was touring 
through the battlefields in France last summer 
and stopped to buy a drink of eau sucré 
from a little old peasant woman. With the 
usual friendliness of the French, the water- 
seller began a conversation. 

“But I don’t see the village,’ said Mrs. 
Frazer at last. 

“Why, madame, 
Belleau any more,” 
quite simply. 

Then and there Mrs. Frazer determined 
that there should 'e, especially since she found 
more and more, as she went about, the feeling of 
loving veneration in which the women and chil- 
dren of France hol th> -nemory of our soldiers. 
To the children these en gave the first glimpses 
of cheer and pleasure they had ever known in 
their starved and terrified little lives; to the 
women, a vision of chivalry atte. the Germans 
had given them one of outrage. It is to restore 
the homes of these women and children, still 
living in cellars or at best in tiny shacks perched 
on public squares, that the organization has 


there is no village of 
said the peasant woman 


| been formed, and any one paying one dollar 
| becomes a member of it, without further dues 
| or obligations of any sort. 
| this, which are to do some constructive good 


Memorials like 


in the world, seem to me so much moz? fitting 


| than marble shafts and stained glass windows! 


“T know of no greater memorial than homes,”’ 


| one member wrote, and apparently a good 
many people feel the same 


way, for the 
endorsement 
French 
Speaker 


Association has the written 
of the President, Vice-President, 
Ambassador, Secretary of the Navy, 


of the House, nineteen Senators, nine Repre- 


sentatives, and many other distinguished men 
on its Executive Committee. On the 7th 
of Junc, the third anniversary of the Battle 
of Belleau Wood, Senator Lodge, speaking 
for the Republican Party, and Senator Over- 
man, speaking for the Democratic Party—by 
the way, his lovely daughter, Mrs. Gregory, 
is chairman of the work in the southern states, 
Wadsworth, wife of the Senator 
from New York, holds the same position in 
the north—both endorsed the undertaking. 


Flag Day Exercises 
With my mind full of all this patriotic work, 


: [ went to the Flag Day exercises given at the 
| East Capitol Front, last evening, under the 


auspices of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the Woman’s Relief Corps. Thousands of 
persons were gathered to see it, on the right 
and left porticoes,on the lawns and open square, 
and even as far off as the Congressional Library 
and the House Office Building. A platform 
not 
dressed in their gorgeous scarlet and gold this 
time, but very natty and cool-looking in 
navy-blue coats with white caps and trousers. 
It was a fine night, warm and clear, the white 


against the deep blue sky in the rays of the 
powerful searchlights thrown on them from 
the rear and from both wings. The exercises 
began with the singing of patriotic songs by a 
Community Chorus of a hundred voices. 
Then, out of the doors of the rotunda through 
the huge pillars came thirteen men, dressed in 


from the thirteen original states wore in 1776, 


| and took their places half-way down the central 
| steps, while the band played “‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 
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Thirty-eight little girls, their white dresses 
draped across with the flags that floated over 
this continent between 1492 and 1776—the 
yellow and red of the Spanish explorers, the 
lilies of France, the Union Jack, and many 
others—danced after them and took their 
places on the marble platforms on either side 
of the steps. Next, with “Hail Columbia,” 
came a veteran of the Mexican War of 1848, 
ninety-one years old and nearly blind, but 
walking firmly beside a lovely, white-clad girl 
carrying an enormous flag. Then, to the 
tune of ‘Rally ’Round the Flag,’’ down the 
steps came the veterans of 1861, and up the 
steps came the members of the Woman’ s Re- 
lief Corps, dressed in white and carrying flags, 
meeting together in the middle. The veterans 
of the Spanish War fairly pranced along to 
“There'll be a hot time in the old town to- 
night,’’ which of course brought back a thrill- 
ing rush of memory of my own childhood. 
And last of all came the American Legion, 
the strains of ‘Over There” almost drowned 
in the applause that greeted them. It was 
a beautiful sight, that mammoth staircase 
covered with men in uniform and women in 
white, and waving banners, a triumph of 
pageantry as a means of patriotic expression 
that scarcely needed the stirring speeches that 
followed and the singing of the “The Star 
Spangled Banner” to make it complete, be- 
fore the audience left. 


A June Wedding 

It seemed singuiarly ‘appropriate to begin 
a June letter by telling you about a commence- 
ment, and you’ll think it even more appropri- 
ate, I believe, when you see that I’m going to 
close it by telling you about a June wedding! 
For I have just come from St. John’s church, 
the quaint old ‘“‘church of the Presidents,” 
where nearly all of them have worshipped, and 
where today Miss Frances Hoar, the step- 
daughter of Mr. Gillette, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, was married to Mr. 
Reginald Foster of Boston. On both sides of 
the simple, white altar, with a plain gold vase 
in the center, on either side plain gold candle- 
sticks each holding four lighted candles and 
a plain gold vase full of Easter lilies at either 
end, stood masses and masses of ferns and 
palms, tall spikes of white yucca blossoms rising 
among them, a decoration I have never seen 
used before. There were sprays of yucca and 
Faster lilies on the pews, while in the rear of 
the church towered a great cluster of yucca. 
peonies, and Easter lilies. The bride’s dress 
was severely simple white satin, and she was 
enveloped in a veritable mist of tulle, com- 
pletely covering her, which was removed when 
she started back from the altar, revealing a 
cap-shaped lace veil, not covering her face of 
course, over still another veil of tulle which 
floated back over the long, square train which 
hung from her shoulders. 

Hersister,who was maid-of- honor, might have 
stepped out of an 1860 print, with her short 
hoop skirt, her tight bodice, her poke-bonnet 
wreathed with roses and veiled with lace, and 
her prim, little, round bouquet with its punched 
paper frill, while Mrs. Gillette was lovely in 
a violet-colored dress and hat. The Bishop 
of Washington performed the ceremony, the 
President and Mrs. Harding, the Vice-Presi 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, the Diplomatic Corps. 
the Cabinet, and the‘ ‘leading members of o! 
ficial and resident society,” as the social col 
umns here love to say, were all there, and there 
must be very few brides who begin their married 
life under such wonderful surroundings and 
with the good wishes of such wonderful friends. 

And now I must take off my party-dress and 
put Peter to bed! Good-by, my dear—and 
please believe me, that as soon as I can come 
to see you, I shall, for I want to very much. 

Always affectionately yours, 





Fig. 1. Vibrations. Fig. 2. In- 
flate cheeks and stroke up- 
ward. Fig. 3. Bend head for- 
ward against resistance of palms 
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Assiduous Care Restores 


HE girl inclined to 
be stout, who has 
lost all contours of 


beauty, and the thin girl who would like to 
develop youthful lines will be equally inter- 
ested to know that carefully-chosen, system- 
atized exercises will work both ways. If the 
girl inclined to be stout exercises vigorously 
and regularly, she will lose her excess fat with- 
out developing flabby muscles, while the thin 
girl, with light exercises and gentle massage, 
will put herself in better condition to be more 
easily nourished and thus increase her weight. 

While the rule works both ways, the exer- 
cises are different in each case, as no two cases 
ever present conditions which are enough alike 
to establish a general rule for an increase or 
decrease of flesh. In this series we are confin- 
ing our suggestions to local defects in other- 
wise healthy, normal individuals. In the last 
article we treated the fat neck: in this we shall 
take the opposite condition, the thin neck, or 
extreme leanness, a condition quite as unde- 
sirable as excess fat. 

In treating hollow cheeks and a thin neck, 
the hands, face, and neck must first be washed 
with warm water and good toilet soap, then 
dried carefully. Then proceed as in a fa- 
cial massage by applying a small 


By Nora 


: amount 
of good cold-cream to the surface of the skin. 


Fig. 4. 


Bend 


the Contour 


of the Neck 


Mullane 


tly withlight rotary motions, 


first upward, then backward } 
from the upper lip and corners of the mouth | 


to the temporal muscle—a fan-shaped muscle 


over the ears and at the outer corners of eyes. | 
Repeat the motions a few times, then remove | 


lightly any superfluous cream. 

Then give vibrations over the hollows, as 
shown in Figure 1. With the tip of the index 
finger press quickly and lightly over the part 
to be stimulated. The hand must be as free 


as possible, and no straining of the muscles | 


allowed, as the pressure would be too heavy. 


The tips of three middle fingers can be used in- 
Pressing and | 


stead, if a person finds it easier. 
shaking the skin will stimulate the circulation 
and help to strengthen the muscles. As it is 


nothing more than a quick, light touch, it is 


particularly useful for hollow cheeks. 
After the vibratory motions, inflate the 


cheeks and stroke the skin upward with the | 
fingers from five to ten times, as shown in | 


This manipulation must be light. 
and the stroking must cover the whole 
cheek. [First commence at the corners of the 
mouth and stroke from the back to the front 
of the ear; stroke from the corners of the nose 
over the cheek-bones to the temples, then 
stroke from each side of the chin upward to 


Figure 2. 


back 


head 


against resistance of hands 
6 d 


Fig. 3. 


Relaxation. 


Make 


head turn a complete circle 


Work in the cold-cream gen- | 


Dr. Price's 
| VANILLA 


| 
| 
} 


ANILLA flavoring right- 

ly made is an exquisite 
essence. Rightly used it gives 
to puddings, cakes, custards, 
cookies, candies and ice-cream 
an unmistakable deliciousness, 
an unequaled daintiness. 


Price’s Vanilla is the pure 
extract crushed from the very 
choicest vanilla beans and 
aged in wooden casks till the 
full true mellow flavor is 
| drawn out. It is of just-right 

strength, not too mild, not too 
strong. 





| 
Remember that vanilla, at 
| its finest, is a tantalizing, elu- 
sive, delicate flavor. Price’s is 
vanilla at its best. 


Sixty-eight years ago Dr. 
Price estab- 
lished the stand- 
ard of vanilla 
strength and 
purity. It has 
never been im- 
proved upon. 
There is none 
better to-day. 
Your cooking 
with it will ver- 
ify this state- 
ment. Your 
grocer has 
Price’s Vanilla 
or will get it if 
you insist. 


| Price Flavoring Extract Co. 


“Experts in Flavor” 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
In Business 68 Years 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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the Northfield alone .can give 


ANDSOME, loungy-looking, de- 
signed for comfort and finely up- 
holstered and finished, a Northfield 
is just what you would wish in a 
davenport. Yet, beneath its yielding seat is 
a full-size, restful bed that opens quickly and 
sasily whenever needed. It’s like adding an 















extra room to your home! 


A Northfield is attractive wherever you 
place it, because the back may be finished 
like the front. Northfield quality is reflected 
in any Northfield style. The design is always 
appropriate and always in good taste. 


Stop in at a furniture store and see a 
Northfield suite 
rocker to match, in fibre-reed, period or 
overstuffed. 





bed-davenport, chair and 


Write for free booklet, ‘The 
Davenport with a Secret,” il- 
lustrating Northfield furniture 


The Northfield Company 


Makers of Good Furniture 


Martin Blvd. and 18th St., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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Health and Beauty 


the ears, and finish with rotary motions in 
front of the ears. 
Position: Standing. 

1. Bend the head forward against the re- 
sistance of the palms of both hands, as shown 
| in Figure 3, page 97. 

2. Bend the head back against the resis- 
| tance of both hands interlaced back of the head, 
| as shown in Figure 4, page 97. 

| 3. Press the palm of the right hand to the 
| right temple, then turn the head to the right 
against the pressure of the hand. 

4. Press the palm of the left hand to the 
left temple, then turn the head to the left 
against the pressure of the left hand. 

5. Finish with a relaxing, rotary movement 
of the head as shown in Figure 5, page 97. 
Drop the head backward as far as it will go, 
without resisting movement, then forward on 
the chest. Keep the face facing front. Move 
the head over the left shoulder, back, over the 
right shoulder, and front, making the head 
describe a complete circle. Do this four times. 
Then repeat the circle in the opposite direction 
five times. Breathe normally. 

6. Another excellent exercise for a thin, 
scrawny neck is the following: Take a deep 
breath, rise to your toes while doing so, force 
the breath against the muscles of the neck, 
thus swelling them out, hold the breath while 
counting five, and exhale while coming down 
on your heels. 

These exercises should be followed by light, 
rotary massage movements. At night, before 
retiring, is the best time to practise them. As 
rest should follow resistive exercises in order 
that good circulation may continue in the parts 
to be nourished, guard against a tendency to 
hurry or to be careless. Each movement 








should be slow and even. 


Eve, Incorporated 
(Continued from page 23) 


he wakes up avith a stitch in his side where th’ 


odd rib used t’ be. ‘Ouch!’ says Adam, ‘I 
wondher if sleepin’ on th’ ground is givin’ me 
th’ rheumatics.’ He puts his hand on th’ 
hur-rt, an’ he turns pale, for he misses his rib 
—for they’re th’ same on wan side as th’ 


| other—an’ he knows he’s been in some 





thrimindous accident. He gives another ‘Ouch,’ 
an’ for th’ fir-rst time he hears a v’ice speakin’ 
up from th’ other side av him. ‘Th’ top av th’ 
mor-rin’ to ye, frind husband,’ says th’ v’ice 


| beside him, an’ there sits his la-ady wife Eve. 


‘Who th’ divil are you?’ says Adam sour as 
vinegar an’ dilicately pettin’ th’ spot in his 
side. ‘For,’ says he, ‘I’ve met with a tur’ble 
accident.’ ‘I suppose so,’ says th’ la-ady Eve, 


| ‘for now ye’re a marrid man!’ ‘What’s that 


' got t’ do with me lost rib?’ asks Adam. ‘I’m 


it,’ sa-ays th’ la-ady Eve calmly, beginnin’ 


| to put up her hair for th’ day, an’ invintin’ a 


hair-pin for th’ fir-rst time be pickin’ it off a 


| thorn-bush. Adam gives a grunt: ‘I wish ye 


picked a easier place,’ says he, rubbin’ his 
side, ‘but what’s done can’t be undone. 50 
hurry up an’ get th’ childher off to th’ facthries, 


| an’ this evenin’ I want ye t’ go on th’ stage in 
| tights or less an’ amuse me. For,’ says he, 


‘what with th’ spor-rtin’ page av th’ noospaper 
an’ th’ thrimmin’ av suckers I’m th’ tired 
business ma-an whin night comes.’ ‘Th’ la-ady 
Eve gives him th’ laugh. ‘Is that all ye know 
about wimmen an’ childher,’ says she, ‘th’ 


| facthries for th’ wan an’ th’ pony ballet for th’ 


other? ’Tis no wondher I was sint be Provi- 
dence to take care av th’ childher an’ get ye 
straightened out av th’ mess ye’d be makin’ 
av things.’ 

‘“*You’re me own rib an’ me private prop- 


| erty,’ says Adam very haughty. An’ d" ye 


know, Mrs. Cassidy, that there’s manny 4 
wumman for cinchries afther has took th’ 
same idee; they’d rather have flatthery from @ 
pair av pants than praise from Providence 
itself. An’ don’t forget if ye ivir think av 
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Finest quality yarns 
irect from the mill 


Thousands of women are 


saving 15 to 25% on every 


yarn purchase 


HOUSANDS of women all over the 

country are buying their knitting yarns 
direct from the mill. They are getting the 
finest quality yarns at an actual saving of 
15 to 25%. 

These yarns, made at the Peace Dale 
Mills, come in a wonderful variety of 
weights and colors—a selection such as 
you would find only in the largest cities. 


Knit up beautifully 


Peace Dale Yarns are beautiful, smooth, 
even yarns, free from knots. They are soft 
and elastic, and easy to hold. Women who 
have knitted regularly for years say that 
Peace Dale Yarns are a pleasure to knit with 
and make soft, lovely garments that all their 
friends admire. 


All-wool worsted— no short fibres 


Peace Dale Yarns are made only of the 
strong, long fibres of the wool. The short 


36 beautiful colors 


fibres are carefully combed out. That is why 
Peace Dale Yarns do not rough up as you 
knit, or get “fuzzy” after the garment is 
worn. Boys’ sweaters, caps and mittens and 
men’s socks made of Peace Dale Yarns wash 
well and give long, hard service. 


Old New England firm— 
quality comes first 


Peace Dale Yarns are made by an old New 
England firm—founded at Peace Dale, 
Rhode Island, in 1801. New mills and 
modern machinery have been added but the 
old-fashioned standards still hold. 

When you buy Peace Dale Yarns today 
you can be sure that you are buying the 
best quality Knitting yarns that can be 
made. 

Your satisfaction with every order is 
guaranteed. 


The right weight for 
* every kind of knitting 
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What women say 
about Peace Dale 
Yarns 





I find that it knits up wonder- 
fully even and in addition costs 
about one-half the price of the 
same grade of yarns here.— Miss 


Norma Rose, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I feel safe in saying that it is 
far above any yarns I have ever 
seen in the stores here both in 
quality and the lowness of price. 
—Mrs. C. W. Horsey, Wash- 
ington, lowa. 















Have knitted 15 sweaters and 
slip-ons from the Peace Dale 
Yarns and have found them al- 
ways satisfactory. The yarn is 
very smooth and strong, free 
from knots and uneven places 
and the color always good and 
fast, not changing as some other 
varns. — Mrs. Harriet A. 
Fournier, Barnstead, N. Y. 















I have been a knitter for so 
years and can say in truth your 
yarn is the most perfect I have 
ever used in all my work.—C,. H. 
Brainerd, Essex, Conn. 










I received my yarn so prompt- 
ly I could scarcely believe it. 
You give the promptest service 

| IT have ever received.— Mrs. A. 
P. Townsend, Georgetown, 
Del. 
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_ ‘a ate Grey 4-piy Germantown 2 oz. skeins 
sean “ —” 3-ply Germantown : 2 02. skeins 
Dark Green Khaki 4-ply Fibre Silk & bart 2 02. — 

Heather Tan Fibre Silk & Worstec oss 2 oz. skeins 
Harding Blue Medium Grey Shetland Floss __ 2 oz. skeins 
Delft Mixture Heavy Sweater Yarn 2 oz. skeins 
Turquoise Brown Mixture Saxony I oz. skeins poe 
Copenhagen Orc hid Knitting Worsted 2 o7, skeins e+ 
—. — Peace Dale pays postage eo? 
Victory Red Fawn ? i 
Scarlet Coral ©. H 
Garnet Begonia Free Samples ee y Peace Dale 
Old Rose a +r Phe Mills 

yrtle aby Pin - 
7. White Send today for free Peace Dale Py, f Dept. 351 
Purple Black Sample Card — 4 weights — 36 os é 

oe beautiful colors — 80 —— in > we 25 Madison Ave., 

Dale Knitting Book: Thirty- all. Get finest quality knitting ’ , ie 

feece psvtnee far eatiesk alc. yarns at direct from the mill & Y New York City 
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From Generation to Generation §¢ f= 
With every generation family silver 
grows more precious 











The pieces of silver our grandmothers used are among 
our most treasured possessions—mute symbols of ro- 
mance, mystery and sentiment. 

Just so will the wedding gift of silver of today be 
cherished for its associations—# it be Heirloom Plate. 
For Heirloom Plate is so finely wrought, so durably 
made, that it is worthy of becoming the proud heritage 
of many generations. Jt is guaranteed for one hundred 
years. 

Finest jewelers are showing Heirloom Plate in single 
pieces or complete chests. Send for illustrated booklet. 

WM. A. ROGERS, Limited Niagara Falls, New York 
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Eve, Incorporated 


fallen wimmen that there’s more ways av 
fallin’ than wan. 

“*Well,’ says th’ la-ady Eve, ‘listen. Whin 
I was a rib, I lived next yer heart so long I 
know ye like a book. ’Tis you that’ll build th’ 
bridges an’ dhrive th’ tunnels for th’ wurruld; 
%tis you that’ll invint war an’ hard liquor; 
you'll invint crooked business an’ th’ cash 
register; ivrything ye do’ll have to do with th’ 
dollars av th’ wurruld. You may be,’ says 
she, ‘th’ cold brains av th’ wurruld, but th’ 
wumman is th’ heart av it. An’ don’t forget,’ 
says she, ‘that when ye shut off th’ heart, th’ 
brains an’ all th’ rest becomes th’ undertak 
er’s stock-in-trade.’ 

“‘Ve’re not practhical,’ says Adam, ilictin’ 
himsilf t’ be th’ prisidint av th’ wurruld. ‘Ye 
know nothin’ av business—a pinny saved is a 
pinny earned—so out av me way whilst I get th’ 
childher t’ th’ facthry before th’ whistle blows.’ 

“*Ve'll not,’ says Eve—an’ th’ fir-rst quarrel 
star-rted between th’ first bride an’ groom av 
th’ wurruld. An’ I’m reli’bly informed that 
it wasn’t th’ last—either with thim or those 
that followed thim.”’ 

“Well,’’ remarked Mrs: Cassidy complacent- 
ly, “th’ wimmen got th’ childher all right.” 

“Vis,”’ retorted Mrs. Hogan, “all th’ havin’ 
av thim, an’ th’ bringin’ av thim up, an’ all th’ 
har-rd-wurrukin’ part av thim. An’ thin th’ 
ma-an snatches thim away for his wars or his 
facthries. For there’s nivir been a time whin 
th’ brain av ma-an cuddent find a way to use 
th’ childher av wumman some way or another, 
from th’ white slave thraffic av th’ wurruld to 
litty childher pickin’ away in a cotton mill 
instid av wastin’ th’ precious golden moments 
ina kindergarten. An’ ye may be sure av wan 


thing, Mrs. Cassidy, that whativer happens. | 


’tis not ma-an that’s th’ loser—he’s a masther 
hand at buttherin’ his own bread.” 


ss DON’T blame thim, ma-aybe,”’ said Mrs. 
Cassidy, “for th’ wars so much. ’Tis th’ 
business av min t’ protict th’ honor av th’ 
people.” 

“Vis,” replied Mrs. Hogan, “whin they 
don’t ma-ake a business av it.’ But ye’ll notice 
that th’ honor an’ th’ pocketbook is nivir 
separated in annythin’ yet run be ma-an. 
’Tis th’? wimmen av th’ wurruld that have made 
th’ childher, an’ th’ min that have ma’ade th’ 
orphans an’ th’ widdys.”’ 

“Ye’re tur’ble bitter against th’ min,”’ Mrs. 
Cassidy commented. 

“T’m not,” responded Mrs. Hogan. “I’m 
only tur’ble bitther against th’ wimmen for 
not thrainin’ thim betther whin they was 
growin’ up with their mothers.”’ 

“Ve star-rted tarkin’ about childher an’ 
Adam an’ Eve, an’ here ye are agin!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Cassidy vaguely. “But thim 
da-ays has long passed.” 

“They have not,’ exclaimed Mrs. Hogan 


vigorously. ‘“They’re but just beginnin’. | 


What was th’ da-ay that wumman was give 
th’ vote but th’ da-ay that a joyant Eve made 
be Providence woke up for th’ makin’ av 
ma-an walk dacint in th’ way he shud go. 
Th’ ma-an wint t’ sleep wan night around 
about iliction time with his mind ma-ade up 
an’ his vote more or less paid for wan way or 
another. An’ whin he woke up, ‘twas with a 
pain in th’ cash register next his heart where 
his rib used t’ be kept all nice in th’ dark, an’ 
knowin’ that hereafter he’s got t’ be a marrid 
man in pollytics an’ child labor an’ ivrything 
else. There’s th’ bran’ new Eve lyin’ be his 
side, an’ he knows th’ old jig is up. _ I think th’ 
associated la-adies av th’ counthry that goes 
t’ make up this joyant Eve has .adopted th’ 
motto that Tiddy Roosevelt left lyin’ round 
loose, for they walk soft, an’ they talk soft, 
but they’ll carry th’ big shtick ready t’ use 
Ivry iliction da-ay.”’ 

“T nivir heard av anny la-adies’ association 
with a motto like that,’’ asked Mrs. Cassidy 
methodically. ‘Has it a na-ame?” 

“It has that,’? said Mrs. Hogan. “It’s 
called Eve, Incorporated.” 
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EINZ VINEGARS make foods taste better. For vinegars 

have to be made of the right materials and be rightly 
aged before they can develop aroma and flavor. It pays to 
be careful about your vinegars. Make sure that they come 
from a reliable source and have a guarantee of purity. Heinz 
|\Vinegars are right. They have a reputation the world over 
and have had it for years. The reputation of the 57 Varieties 
;stands back of every bottle. When you buy Heinz Vinegars 
— know that you are getting the best. 












Malt Vinegar—made from barley malt Some of the 
White Vinegar—made from selected grain 
Cider Vinegar—made from choice cider apples 

Tarragon Vinegar 








PINTS, QUARTS, HALF GALLONS 
In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


| is rich, pure and full favored—the e 
HEIN 7, first pressing of choice olives at Spaghetti 
Seville, Spain. There, in the Heinz Baked Beans 
Imported establishment. the same methods 
| = , rape ha cee Apple Butter 
| of cleanliness prevail that char- 
| Ive acterize the Home of the “57.” Tomato Ketchup 
|All Heinz goods sold in Canada.are packed in Canada 
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A Thunderstorm 
(Continued from page 27) 


the rain but did not protect her from the 
dangers of lightning. Parrie, having en- 
countered sundry perils in the brief course 
of her life, was prepared for any bolt that 
might strike her, now that she seemed headed 
for a safety-hole in the unsafe tempests of 
existence. Parrie was eloping with the only 
son of the Reverend Pompton McKimmie, 
D.D., which seemed to her about as good a 
stronghold as existed anywhere in Baltimore 
or this side of heaven! 

Baltimore constituted the earthly sphere to 
Parrie, who with her widowed mother had 
battled for daily bread anywhere from Liberty 
Heights to Sparrows Point, from Druid Hill 
to Pratt Street. Their present sojourn in a 
section of Baltimore adorned by the ivy- 
covered edifice which afforded the McKimmies 
manna was limited to the time that Mrs. Dacy 
might be able to keep afloat the cafeteria which 
she had started through a less visible means of 
support than upheld the pews of the church 
which Parrie considered ‘“‘top-class.’’ None 
knew less than Parrie how her mother set 
afloat business bubbles that seemed doomed to 
burst and leave them in debt to butcher, 
grocer, fishman, iceman, and landlord. 


HE cafeteria was sinking, and another bub- 
ble soon would burst over the heads of the 
Dacys. After the usual badinage and combat 
with divers persons to whom they owed money, 
some new portion of Baltimore would render 
them an uncertain abode, before it spat them 
forth to move again. The knowledge that 
they would soon be leaving the street near the 
church and the McKimmies stirred in Parrie’s 
somewhat conglomerate conscicusness a de- 
sire to fend her fate, to ward off debt and 
vagrancy, to snatch somehow solidity such as 
the McKimmies enjoyed as their right in a 
world of righteousness and peace. The son 
of the Reverend McKimmie, who nurtured a 
prodigal’s weakness for the fleshpots of the 
Dacy cafeteria and fondness for a class at 
variance with his upbringing, had caused 
Parrie to fling out her little allurements of 
tongue and flesh, and vaguely to angle for the 
hapless youth. 

‘Jump me over the counter, Ernie McKim- 
mie, and I’ll put a spoon in your ice-cream,” 
the roguish Parrie had commanded one fore- 
noon when the minister’s son happened to be 
the scle patron of the dingy eating-place. 

“And spoon with me?” laughed the good- 
looking Ernest, leaning across the rail to put 
his hands about her waist and jump her up 
and over. He set her on a high stool, pulling 
one of the curls coquetting atop her head. 

“T’ll buy you a gold spoon to eat with, if 
you'll let me, Parrie.” 

She side-glanced in a way that suggested 
a shadowy fate at her elbow. ‘Oh, I’m a tin- 
spoon type,” she daintily shrugged. “I 
wouldn’t know how to handle gold.” 

‘““No, you wouldn’t!” jested Ernest, ensconc- 
ing himself on a stool beside her and watching 
her spoon his ice-cream. To prove his own 
ability to handle precious metal, he took a gold 
piece from a pocket of his trig vest and spun it 
on the counter. “I’ve four more just like it,” 
he informed her good-humoredly. ‘‘ My uncle, 
the bishop, sent me five of them on my birth- 
day.”’ He rolled the gold piece by her and 
caught it neatly as it reached the end of the 
counter. 

“Um, um!” said Parrie. “I wish I had a 
bishop somewhere on my map.” She set her 
bare elbows on each side of the ice-cream dish, 
tapping the dimple in her chin. 

The McKimmie boy propped his slim length 
against the counter, his face clouding as he 
glanced about the cafeteria. He was barely 
twenty and looked younger. ‘I'll change 
maps with you,” he said gloomily. 

Parrie cupped her chin in her palm. She 
was not yet eighteen and looked older. 
“Why?” briefly. 












Age does not come with the 
blare of trumpets. It creeps 
along on velvet slippers— and 
we are old before we know it. 
The Spanish philosopher, Gra- 
cian, has said somewhat cyni- 
cally, ‘‘A beauty should break 
her mirror early, lest she do so 
later with open eyes.”’ 

But Gracian lived at the end of 
the Eighteenth Century before 
beauty had recourse to the 
magic aids of today; sweet 
scented, smooth textured, fas- 
cinatingly-packaged things for 
the hair, the face, the hands, 
the nails. But if you stop there, 
why you simply haven’t begun. 
For after all what is a pretty 
face with a poor figure? What 
is a lovely skin, if it can’t be 
seen for noticing that billowy 
curve from armpit to ankle ? 
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ND yet so many women 
who wouldn’t think of 
neglecting their faces are 
falling into slipshod ways 
about their figures—the 
most relentless betrayers 
of advancing years. 

. = days of sophisticated corsetry, 
only the thoughtless woman who placidly 
accepts her youthful slenderness as a per- 
manent gift of the gods and neglects to pro- 
tect it with proper corsetry, needs know the 
ran 98 = of a few added years bring- 
ing the tell-tale, drooping lines ‘of maturity 
to betray the smooth beauty of well-cared- 
for hands and face. Nature needs help at 
any age and the right wisp of a corset worn 
in youth is a protection against the labori- 
ous task of attempting to regain lost poise 
and figure lines in later life. 

Gossard artistry leaves nothing to 
chance. Every type of figure, from debu- 
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tante to matron, is studied as a special 
problem. Perhaps you say your problem is 
so different. It is; it is an individual need 
that has been anticipated in models that 
will seem to have been created for you 
alone. Kindly, worldly-wise, unobtrusive 
corsets that join amazing pliability with 
healthful support, smoothing to slimness 
where smoothing is necessary and gra- 
ciously supplementing where there seems 
need of it. 

To those women who cherish good taste 
Gossard Corsets are offered at attractive 
prices by those stores and specialty shops 
that set the standard for efficient service the 
world over. Their experienced corsetieres 
have selected these original front lacing 
corsets as unequalled from the standpoint 
of figure improvement, style and wearing 
service. 


Th H. W. GOSSARD 


Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
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Gossard Brassieres, like Gossard Corsets, are 
designed with scientific exactitude to fit the 
various types of figures. They give the sus- 
taining comfort of a perfect, natural support. 
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CROSS the mouth of the famous in- 
clined-divided Apex Cleaner nozzle 
extends a single row of soft bristles 
which comb the nap of the carpet 

with a gentle sweeping stroke, loosening all 
litter and clinging lint so that it is picked 
up by the powerful yet harmless rush of air. 


You always have needed an Apex. You 
are paying for an Apex every day and you 
will not stop paying until you buy. Write 
today for interesting booklet and name of 
our nearest dealer. . 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Company 
1067 E. 152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: 
Export Office and Show Room: Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd., 


461 Eighth Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 102 Atlantic Ave.,Toronto, Ont. 
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A Thunderstorm 


he said disgustedly. 
Sermons! 


“Old 
Family 


“Oh, hymns!” | 
and meetings! 
” 


ladies 
prayers! 

Parrie did the inelegant thing of licking the 
spoon he had been eating with. She said 
nothing, but her fertile brain wove a vague 

rtraiture of herself kneeling at family worship 
in the same room with the McKimmies, and 
there came over her more potently a desire 
for household sanctity and a God to praise 
rather than conciliate, to thank rather than 
implore. 

She made a spit-curl on her finger and blew 
it in the direction cf Ernest. ‘“‘I’ll take a place 
on your map, please,” she dimpled. 

He caught the curl on his finger. 
want a place on your map, Parrie.” 

Her pretty face sparkled. She put it closer 
to his. “Then let’s even up by making it 
one map,” audaciously. ‘‘What do you say?”’ 

He laughed, his cheek to hers. “I’m 
game.” 

She was very still, barely breathing, though | 
laughing with him. “To marry me, you 
mean?” 

“Of course,” said the McKimmie boy, and 
he turned her head and kissed her alluring 
little mouth. 

Another swift visualization formed in her 
meager breast—-marriage somewhere in Balti- 
more and breaking the news to the McKim- 
mies. ‘‘Um!”’ she sighed, wistful. 

But Ernest had a bolder range of vision. 
To him, an elopement meant breaking away 
from home, getting out into the world, having 
more fun than heretofore. He had a motor- 
cycle with a side-car. He could have it be- 
fore the cafeteria within an hour. They could 
motor to New York City and be married 
there. 

“Let’s!” he cried, jumping her down from 
the stool. 

Parrie clapped her hands. 
cycle, Ernie! I'll be ready, 
at the door.” 
at him before busying herself with the counter 
spoons. 

“Don’t forget!” 

“Not I, sugar-bud.” Ernest, abrim with 
the proposed lark, went off whistling a bridal 
march in syncopatien. 


“Nos 


“Go get your 
waiting for you 


ARRIE Dacy was not sure that he would 

come back, and when she heard his motor- 
cycle at the curb, she did no more than tuck a 
powder-puff up her sleeve and tie on her flowered 
hat. He had brought goggles and dust-coats for 
both of them, and they put them on as a sort 
of disguise in the weak solution of sunshine 
that was filtering through their street on the 
sultry morning. They were both in high 
spirits. Ernest had the fun of starting his 
cycle in a way that took her breath and made 
the streamers of her hat fly out behind her. 
Parrie tied the ribbons under her chin, with 
a toss of her head for his impudence. 

Baltimore was soon left behind them. Con- 
crete gave place to macadam and macadam to 
gravel, small villages were succeeded by big 
tiver bridges, toll-gates ‘were encountered, and 
curves successfully taken. At noon they made 
merry over a bag of peaches, an iced bottle of 
ginger-ale, and cheese-straws, finishing the 
feast with a throwing contest of peach-stones, 
in which he let her win, and she generously 
allowed him to exhibit his prowess by slinging 
the ginger-ale bottle far across a river. They 
went on under a sky that was gathering clouds, 
and by roadside foliage dun-colored with dust, 
for there was a dearth of rain throughout the 
country, and the parched earth appeared to 
stare pathetically at the heavens. 

Parrie maintained her sprightliness. Yet 
as the humidity increased and the day dark- 
ened, she could not ward off a creeping con- 
viction that despite this effort to elude her 
fate, she might never kneel with the McKim- 
mies in family prayer and that she and her 
mother would soon be moving to a new part of 
Baltimore. It was the first time that Parrie 


She shook a pretty forefinger | 
| knew his teacher-to-be; 


| nothing 








| just yet—but something better—as far 
| children are 


| pictures—their school reports and all that, 
what interested me most of all was a letter from 
| his 7-year-old son—7 





What Would You Have Done? 


Y husband was manager of one of the 
shes mills of a world-wide corporation 
and everybody said it was a wonderful 


position for so young a man. There was one 
great drawback, however—we had to live in a 


small mill-town which offered none of the ad- 


vantages that we had both been used to. For 
most things we did not mind because we knew 
our next advancement would move us to a large 
city and for that we could wait. 

One thing only could not wait—the education 
of our boy of 7 and our girl of 6. We knew the 
foundation they were now laying, the associa- 


| tions they were now making, the habits they were 


teaching they were now get- 
and could never be made 


could we do? What 


now forming, the 
ting would not wait 
up for later—but what 


| would you have done? 


It was with many misgivings, therefore, that I 
started Jim at the only local school accessible. I 
one of the town girls, 
only a child herself, a product of the same school 
with only the commonest kind of a common 


| school education and with little or no training or 
| experience, and to think it was to such a person 
| that I was going to turn over my 
| educated! 


boy to be 


It seemed like a joke, but as the year wore on 
it became more and more a serious one and the 
joke was on us. Jim was apparently learning 
except bad language and _ behavior 
which was growing worse every day and I 


| dreaded to think of sending our little girl into 


those same surroundings. His father tried to 
make the best of it by saying, ‘‘Oh, he’s got to 
learn to rub up against all kinds and he'll come 
out all right,’’ but I could see he was really as 
much worried as [. 

One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip to the 
Home Office in New York and as soon as he 
stepped inside the house I knew something had 
happened. He was to be transferred—lI felt it. 


““Mary,”’ he shouted from the bottom of the 
steps. ‘‘Come here quickly, I’ve got it!”’ 
‘*Got what?"’ [ cried as | hurried down—“ Are 


| we going to move to New York?” 


like that 
as the 
concerned. See this and this and 
He pulled some papers from his pocket 


“Oh, no.” he laughed—‘ nothing 


this.”” 


| - 
and rapidly turned the pages. 


“On the train,’’ he explained breathlessly, ‘I 
met a man, bragging about his children—you 
know—the proud father kind—showed me their 
but 


years old, mind you— 
Jim is 7 and think what sort of a letter he writes! 
—well, I had to admit the man had an in- 
fant prodigy—which, however, he vehemently 
denied—just an every-day normal child—he 
maintained—but—and this is the amazing 


thing—the boy had been taught by correspon- 
Advertisement 


dence through his mother—by correspondence! 
Do you get that? 

“He was so enthusiastic about it I thought he 
must be a little crazy, but at any rate, to make a 
long story short, he got me so excited that I 
actually stopped off at Baltimore. where this 
school is located, to see for myself, for I was 
naturally still skeptical. 

“I found there a great private day school—a 
Super-School—it has been called, that special- 
izes in the education of young children. I had 
explained to me that its Trustees, public-spirited 
citizens who maintain the school in the cause of 
education without any financial benefit, either 
direct or indirect. had obtained such remarkable 
results with their day pupils that they had 
decided to extend its usefulness so that pupils 
no matter where located could share in its ad- 
vantages and privileges.” 

I threw my arms around Jim's neck, thrilled 
by his enthusiasm. “‘Let’s order the course at 
once,”’ I said. 


“It’s ordered 
couldn't wait. 
gage! 


| already!’ he replied—‘I 
There’s the outfit in my lug- 


HAT was 5 years ago. Jim’s promotion to 
the big city has at last come and we are now 

able to put both children in school, and what do 
you suppose the Principal said when I went to 
enter Jim? ** Ww hat year of Calvert did you say 
he had finished?’’ 

‘The 6th,"’ I answered. 

““And has always had good reports?” 

“Yes.’’ I could truthfully answer. 


“Well, then, he can enter our high school de- 
partment.’’ And he did—and what is more, he 
is leading his class! 

The little girl did the same in her school, 
and although both children have spent their 
whole lives in a little mill-town,. they have 
—thanks‘ to the Calvert School, to whom they 
owe their entire education—a broader knowledge 
and .culture than most of their metropolitan 
friends with all their advantages of libraries, 
museums, art galleries, etc., so that they at once 
took their place as leaders both in and out of 
school and have made just the friends we would 
wish. 

Indeed, through our contact with the chil- 
dren’s work we also have had what has been 
practically a post-graduate course ourselves, and 
though it has taken but little of our time it has 
brought new and delightful interests into our 
life also. It was a revelation to me what Calvert 
School was able to do for my children. Their 
progress has been phenomenal, and I would 
never have believed it possible. 

If. there is no school or only a poor one near 
you, let Calvert School come to you with its 
unique methods and unusual advantages to give 
your child an exceptional education from Kin- 
dergarten to High School right in your own 
home. The School will gladly send you full in- 
formation on request or you may simply fill out 
and send the coupon below if you wish. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
1 W. Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full informa- 
tion about your Home Instruction 
Courses. 


Name 


Address : 
Advertisement 
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Look for the name stamped 
in both ends of the tin. 
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Chicken Creole 


(As prepared in New Orleans) 


1 small tin R. & R. Boned Chicken 


1 tablespoonful Butter 
2 cupfuls Milk 
Z small Onion (minced) 


1 small Green Pepper (minced) 
1 tablespoonful Flour 

Salt and Pepper to taste 
Several slices of Toast 


Cook, without browning, the butter and onion for five 
minutes, then add the flour and cook two minutes 
longer, Add the milk and seasoning, the minced green 
pepper and the boned chicken, cut in small pieces. 
Heat but do not boil. Lay the slices of toast on a hot 
platter, and pour the Chicken Creole over it. 

The above and thirty other easily prepared recipes in a little 
booklet, “‘The Home Chef,’’ which will be sent on request. 

Address: Richardson & Robbins, Dover, Delaware 


R. & R. BONED CHICKEN 


Tempting slices of chicken meat with the real country 
flavor, packed solidly in tins. 


Just the thing for picnics, 
outings, hikes, camping 
parties, etc. Easily carried, 
quickly prepared, always 
fresh, invariably good. 


DOV 


Other R. & R. Products 
Plum Pudding 
Potted Ham 
Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 
French Process Prunes 
(in glass jars) 


faPe Rieu sear.om, ate 1855 
. . 


RICHARD son ROBBINS 


Soa BONED CHICKEN 
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A Thunderstorm 


had seen so much open country or had been 
at the mercy of such rains as they seemed to 
ride into, and she held to the sides of the 
basket-car, fearing that they might be swept 
from the motor-cycle and beaten to the earth 
by the violence of the downpour! 

And when the torrents sent them scudding 
into the Junction shed, Parrie’s outcry in 
hiding her face arose from an unformed appre- 
hension that the McKimmies’ God had sent 
an awful flash to: strike her dead for daring to 
run off with a boy like Ernie and ruin his life 
by marrying him, and she wished she had the 
courage to let go of him and save him from 
herself. 

She raised her face and looked at him in the 
storm. 


THE McKimmie boy did not return the 

queer, appealing glance which Parrie 
lifted to him, while he half-held her in his 
embrace because she was afraid of the light- 
ning. He was occupied with his own cogita- 
tions, which kept his eyes away from the little 
cafeteria girl who was so much fun. His active 
and somewhat intractable conscience was busy 
with a scene which had taken place that morn- 
ing in the parsonage. He had finished his 
hurried preparations for the elopement with 
Parrie, stuffed two pairs of motor-goggles in 
the pocket of his linen duster, borrowed with- 
out ceremony his mother’s automobile dust- 
coat, and run down the stairs on his way out, 
when his mother came into the hall from the 
sitting-room, where the Friendly Society was 
discussing the dedication of a parish room to the 
memory of a zealous worker. 

His mother had laid a detaining hand on his 
arm. “Where are you off to, Ernie boy?” 
she asked. 

A tinge of anxiety in her tone offended him, 
and his answer was a bit gruff. “Out.” 

The line he could bring between his mother’s 
serene brows further oppressed him with a 
sense of not having yet escaped infantile rule. 
He added, recklessly avoiding her eyes, “‘ And 
pretty far off, I guess, mother.” 

She was startled, as he had meant her to 
be. Her hand, with its gentle touch of 
authority, trembled a little on his shoulder. 
She said nothing, merely stood by him, 
troubled. 

The voices of the Friendly Society could be 
heard arguing the dedication services in vary- 
ing shades of feminine cadence. 

He flung the sitting-room an_ intolerant 
look. “It’s enough to drive a fellow far 
away!” he blurted. 

His mother did the impolitic thing of smiling 
at him, as if some day he would be older and 
not so foolish. ‘‘But you’ll be back in time 
for lunch, Ernie, darling?” 

He wasn’t going to lie to her, but he wasn’t 
going to tell her how far that day might take 
him from her. What he wanted to do was to 
stalk off and leave her to imagine him headed 
for any perdition that her maternal anxieties 
might evoke, but for some reason he hung in 
the hall with her, uncomfortably aware of her 
detaining hand. 

Her mind immediately sensed his reflections, 
and she struck nearer home than he could have 
wished. 

“Don’t eat your lunch in the Dacy place, 
dear.” 

He was sorry that he flushed. “It’s as 
good a place as any to grub in,” with an as- 
sumption of airiness. 

She moved a step or two farther from the 
sitting-room, wearing the trusting look by 
which a mother can put her son on his honor. 
“But not a very good place for you to be 
seen in constantly. Remember, dear, the 
examples we set are always being watched. 
Miss Sallie Mason spoke to me about this at 
a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid yesterday.” 

He thrust impatient hands into his pockets. 
“Let the old cats say what they please! Why 
do we have to set them an example?” ; 

“Because we are more or less in the public 














When you put up 
the School Lunch 


Children usually compare 
their lunches, and the proudest 
child is the one who has some- 
thing specially inviting, or un- 
usual. 


Delicate, crispy sandwiches 
made of Tak-hom-a Biscuit, 
filled with jam, jelly, or peanut 
butter are tempting. They are 
easy for the children to handle, 


because they split-in-two, 
evenly, without breaking. 


The wide variety of Sun- 
shine Biscuits from the Thou- 
sand Window Bakeries makes 
it always possible to choose 
something that will tempt a 
child with a delicate appetite, 
or completely satisfy a sturdy 
hunger. 


Here is a partial list of Sunshine Biscuits suitable for a child’s school lunch 


Sunshine Chocolate Fingers 
Sunshine Hydrox Biscuit 
Sunshine Per-fet-to Sugar Wafers 


Sunshine Vanilla Wafers 
Sunshine Yum-Yums (Ginger Snaps) 
Sunshine Advocate Creams 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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Branches in Over 100 Cities 


‘Sunshine 


Biscu 


SAVE theTak-hom-a Biscuit carton. 
It isa good size forcarrying the lunch, 
and is easy to pack. 

For the next school lunch try Sun- that dplits-in-two 
shine Graham Crackers with jam or 
Tak-hom-a Biscuit Peanut _ Butter 
sandwiches and Sunshine Fig Bars 
as dessert. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Cantilever Stores 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302—1 Ith Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 

Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 

Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—z219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Butte—Hubert a Co. 
Charleston—J. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. gfe St. 
Cincinnati—Tne McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers Co. r 
Colorado Springs—M. B. Rich Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb's 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. J: 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton 
Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

El Paso—Popular D. G. Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co, 

Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 
Fort Dodge —Schill & Habenicht 








e 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock's 
Harrisburg——Orner's Boot Shop 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayers & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Av. 
John own, P a.—Zang's 
, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
,Mo.—Jones Store Co. 
Sere Spe nce Shoe Co. 
Lancaster—Frey's, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lincoin—Mayer Bros Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co 
Los Angeles—so5 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoulz * erc. Co 
Mobile—Level Best snoe Store 
Montgomery—C ampbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Nashville—J. A Meadors & Sons 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. 
New Orleans—D. H. Holmes Co. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—z22 West 39th St 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St 
Pasadena—Morse-Heckman Co 
Passaic—Kroll's, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St 
Plainfield—M C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va S. Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D., J. Stewart & Co. 
ea aw—Goeschel-Brater Co 

Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., op. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—-Walker Bros. Co 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co 
San Diego-——-The Marston Co 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcad: 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Booter 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 
Schenectady —Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co, 
Sioux City The Pelletier Co, 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, IIl.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallac 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St 
l'ampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin “t 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Poledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
lopeka—Pelletier Stores Co 
r'renton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
l'roy—W. H. Frear & Co 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Stor: 
Vancouver—Hudson's Bay Co 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
WallaWalla—Gardner & Co 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co 
Wheeling—Geo. R. T: 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co 
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If no dealer listed above is near you, the 
Manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co 
2 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., will 
mail you the Cantilever Shoe Booklet 
and the address of wu nearby deale: 
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Comfort Under the Table 


“VERYTHING is more en- the ‘‘sitters-out” are appraising 
joyable, when you discard one’s every movement, the clever 
the shoes that hurt your feet woman will keep up the strength 
uncomfortable shoes, not made _ and health of her feet by wearing 
correctly. These are the shoes proper shoes in daytime. And 
that women slip off under the how much more admiration she 
card table or the theatre seat. willinspire as she swings naturally 
You can usually tell when they and gracefully along the street 
do it. Watch the tired expres- with feet free and comfortable! 


sion go away. 

































Cantilever Shoes have the flex- 
Everywhere you go nowadays ible arch which allows the foot 
you see good looking feet in com- natural action, which prevents 
fortable Cantiley er Sees, Smart A Ci eeks mm. meiele eae de per- 
Ws they are, there is no desire to mitting good circulation and 
slip them off. strengthening exercise of the arch 
Happy are the women who muscles. Shaped like the foot, 
wear Eoscteens Shoes. They with room for the toes without 
can walk—gracefully—as far as crowding, and good heels rightly 
their husbands, their placed, ‘Cantilever Shoes 
brothers, their sweet- are not only healthful 
hearts, as the case may and comfortable, but 
be. And how a man they are good looking. 


cae Meas cauakt 
qaoes 1ove a gooc al. 
. If you look your best 


when vou are happy, 
you will look your best 


c a in Cantilever Shoes! 


antilever 





If a dancing pump is 
worn in the evening, 
when the critical eyes of 
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A Thunderstorm 


eye, and, my dear lad, an Eye is always watch- 
ing us.” 

He swallowed, jingling the gold pieces his 
uncle, the bishop, had sent him for his birth- 
day. ‘Well, anyway,” in the basso which 
pleased him immensely because it was still 
new to him, “I’ve about decided, mother, not 
to give a darn about public opinion. I’m 
thinking pretty seriously of not going back to 
college, and of going on the stage. An actor 
lives the sort of life that appeals to me—travel, 
and all that sort of thing—’’ He paused, to 
note the effect of this communication on the 
one who knew him best of all. 

The line between her brows became a fur- 
row, and her face paled. “Oh, Ernest!” she 
said sorrowfully. 

He propped himself against the hall banister, 
surveying a hatrack that the parishioners had 
recently added to the parsonage. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
up to a man to make his own choice, mother?” 

She patted his shoulder as if he were no size 
at all, and in motherly contradiction as if she 
were proud of the height he had recently at- 
tained. ‘He should be guided by older minds, 
my dearest. I have always wished you to 
follow in your father’s footsteps, Ernie. But 
different plans have been made for you by the 
bishop, who thinks you suited to the law. He | 
has made arrangements to have you enter the 
law school this autumn. Are you going to 
disappoint him and all of us, my darling?” 
The sweetness of her voice emphasized her 
tremors for him. 

In silence, he leaned against the banister 
post. He grudgingly admired his bishop uncle, 
who was ruddy and big-framed and knew how 
to laugh at a chap without insulting him. He 
had a sneaking desire to make both the bishop 
and his mother proud of him, but then that 
involved giving the Ladies’ Aiders nothing to 
scratch about, and sticking around home, and 
cutting out Parrie. 

The knowledge that his motor-cycle and 
Parrie awaited him for an adventure that would 
surely galvanize the parish led him to utter 
a rash blasphemy. 

“Oh, darn the bishop!” he said. 

Having thus consigned himself to limbo, he 
shook off his mother’s hand and strode across 
the hall, banging the front door behind him, as 
if for the last time. 

At Monmouth Junction, held up with Parrie 
by the storm, a verse from one of the Psalms 
came into his mind, with a throb and a measure 
that made it seem part of the rain: “At Thy 
rebuke they fled; at the voice of Thy thunder | 
they hasted away; Thou hast set a bound that | 
they may not pass over.” He admitted to | 
himself that a chap might walk to such lines, 
as if to music. A bishop might walk to them, 
a lawyer might walk to them, while a sneak | 
might get out of measure with the rhythm and | 
a fool might not keep step with it. “At 
Thy rebuke they fled, they fled! At the voice of | 
Thy thunder they hasted away, away! Thou 
hast set a bound that they may not pass over!”’ 

The McKimmie boy looked across the 
tousled curls on his shoulder, and something 
about the figure of the woman in the shabby 








car at the other end of the rain-swept garage 
made him suddenly want his mother. 

He was inclined to hang his head in the 
storm-dusk. 


UNICE JAMISON, the young woman in 

_ the unvarnished roadster that had sought 
refuge from the storm on the way to New York 
City, had been accustoming herself in the last 
year to shabbiness, to every-day normality— 
and she had been acquiring, though slowly, that 
exterior serenity which should mark the brow 
of every wife. 

Before her marriage to a physician of the 
Roanoke Valley in Virginia, Eunice had been 
one of the many modern women using their 
mentality to achieve financial independence, 
and by her wit and charms had proved her- 
self a personality in realms peopled with 
alert men and women. The youngest daugh- 


TOUT women, now, maydress 
in latest fashion. They can 
follow the latest mode, fashions 
of the hour—and look slender. 
They can now procure ultra-modish 
clothes, with becoming, slenderizing 
lines—ready to put right on and wear. 
New York and Paris Fashions 
Lane Bryant specializes in providing 
just such clothes. New York and 
aris fashions re-designed with lines 
that slenderize. The finest materials 
and the best workmanship— always. 
Yet the prices are very low, for 
Lane Bryant manufactures as well 
as designs—and sells direct to you. 
Service by Mail 
Our service is nation wide. The Lane 
Bryant stores in New York, Chicago 
and Detroit serve daily the elite of the 
land. The Lane Bryant Style Book 
brings this service right to your door. 


Beautiful Style Book Free 


Sent free—the new Lane Bryant Style Book, 
“Slenderizing Fashions for Stout Women’’—the 
only Style Book published just for Stout Women, 

76 pages, with hundreds of illustrations, many 
in full color, Pictures newest Fall and Winter 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Waists, Skirts, Corsets, 
Hose and Underwear— just for stout women, 
FREE. A post card will bring it. Write today. 


Your Money Back 
if you are not 
Satisfied. 


This Dressis 
anexampleot 
the Slender- 
izing Styles 
shown in the 
Lane Bryant 
Style Book. 


Address Dept. 12 
38th. Street at Fifth Avenue. 


New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 109 











O be considered ornamental— 
a and nothing more—is regarded 
as an aspersion by the modern woman. 

While quite as feminine as her 
sister of a decade ago, her time is 
devoted to affairs of interest and 
achievement. Instead of adapting 
herself to 
caprices, she is dictating her own 


Fashion’s whims and 
requirements. 

Smartness, but the smartness 
which lasts —that is her demand. 
And that is what she is assured of in 
Wooltex Tailor-mades and Wooltex 
Knockabouts. 

While recoznized as fash on leaders, 
the Wooltex Style Studios accept no 
Good 
taste, which is not a seasonable at- 
The 


tweeds 


bizarre or faddish extremes. 


tribute, governs every design. 
finest of 
and homespuns, Marvellas, Peach- 
blooms and the like, combined with 
exquis te tailoring, assure you “That 
Well-Dressed Look” for the 
life of the coat or suit. 


serges, tricotines, 


entire 


You are eniitled to the fa!l Tai!- 
ored Woman fashion magazine 
from your Wooltex merchant. 
If you do not know ceho sells 
Wooltex, write us, or in the 
metropo'itan centres, phone 


“Tell-U-W here.” 


lte 


Where is the 


. today? 


“That 
W ell-Dressed 
Look” 


Tailor-mades and 


Knockabouts 


Insist upon the above Wooltex signature as your 
guide to*‘that enduring well-dressed look.”’ Wool- 
tex Tailor-mades, $48.00, $55.00, $65.00, $85.00. 
Wooltex Knockabouts, $25.00, $38.00, $45.00. 


THE H. BLACK COMPANY, 
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Ornamental Woman 


She whose days were filled 
with fashion books, fittings 
and changes ofattire 


New York 


A Thunderstorm 


ter of a prosperous banker in the Middle West, 
Eunice Engle had early felt the urge of ambi- 
tion, and, while her sisters danced and flirted 
their way toward matrimony, the youngest 
of the Engle girls assiduously bent over a 
drawing-board in a local school of applied 
design. Her studies had soon taken her to 
a broader field, New York, where on graduat- 
ing in the Arts she formed a partnership with 
two equally gifted young women, and the 
firm of .“‘Wold, Engle and Howe, Interior 
Decorators,’ was launched. The colorful 
workshop on Madison Avenue prospered, 
and in the course of a half-dozen years the 
three women acquired that indubitable satis- 
faction which arises from good citizenship and 
individual attainment, they made for them- 
selves a circle of more or less brilliant friends, 
and established an active, interesting existence 
in which each cooperated while remaining a 
unit. They lived together, wintering com- 
fortably in their Manhattan apartment of 
six rooms and three baths, and dividing the 
summer months into individual vacations that 
generally brushed up their knowledge of the 
states. 


I" WAS during a sojourn at one of the mineral 
springs of Virginia that Eunice met Edward 

Jamison, and she had found herself betrothed 

on returning to her partners and her work. 

“Can he pay the price?” inquired the prac- 
tical Kate Howe with a half-laughing elevation 
of her shapely brows. 

Eunice was standing at a window of their 
drawing-room, and her eyes went beyond the 
leagues of roofage to the broken sky-line. ‘He 
has only his Roanoke practise, Kate.”’ 

“You'll go on with your work, then?” 
Marian Wold put the question with interest. 

‘With one of the twain in Virginia and the 
other. in New York?” queried Eunice, her 
smile running easily into laughter. She shook 
her head. ‘‘No—I shall devote myself to 
Idward’s interest, to making his house beau- 
tiful and hjs days less fagging.’’ 

Kate stroked her eyebrows with contempla- 
tive finger-tips. ‘You won’t be satisfied,” 
she stated with conviction. ‘‘He should at 
least be able to compensate you for what you're 
giving up. A woman capable of earning 
money should marry money. At least, that’s 
my belief.” 

“To me,”’ said Marian, thoughtfully, “there 
is something attractive about the couples who 
pull together in working harness, the woman 
keeping her job, I mean. It seems to me to 
level the see-saw of marriage.” 

Eunice looked at the interminable stretch 
of chimney-pots, spires, and turrets to be seen 
from their windows. The corners of her mouth 
were tender. ‘‘ Wait till your turns come, pals. 
Theories vanish before him, and the old story 
has another advocate. You do his way, go 
his way, live his way, so naturally that it’s 
a joy to find yourself enslaved.” 

The spirited Kate had the last word. ‘“‘ That’s 
rhapsody. When it wears down and you real- 
ize that you haven’t set so high a price on 
yourself as you set on your abilities, you may 
feel cheated. If it turns out as I say, remember, 
Eunice, there’s a gap between two names here 
in New York that will be waiting for you.”’ 

Time had not entirely disproved the theory 
that after the rhapsodies of wedded love comes 
the test. In the little Virginia city bounded on 
the north and east by the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, on the north and west by the Alleghenies, 
and along whose edge winds the blue Roanoke, 
its banks lined with shade trees, Eunice found 
that scenic wonders can pall--and that even 
the wonders of life bring with them stages ol 
insurrection. For as raptures gave way to 
a submersion of contentment, she was con- 
scious of what seemed to her a gradual re- 
linquishment of her individuality. She felt 
herself becoming a person of less importance 
though an entity of more real substance, and 
while joy was for the most part uppermost, 
there were occasions when this merging 0 
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Are You Giving Your 
Little Ones a Home? 


HILDHOOD has no greater influence than “home.” Maturity holds no 
sweeter sentiment than memories of the old home—no greater privilege than 

a periodical pilgrimage to the spot where mother “keeps the home fires burning.” 
Can you think of having your little ones mature without the supreme 
privilege? Can you think of them missing the lifelong influences and the 


> 


happy memories of “Home. Sweet Home”: 

Renting is today a nightmare. Why endure it? Build a home. Choose 
a spot out where air is untaintea; where the kiddies can be free to grow in 
health and understanding among the grass and flowers and trees; where 
they can learn the true message of Life. 

Building With Assurance 

Morgan has compiled this master book which simplifies the planning and 
building of ahome. The title is “ Building With Assurance.” 

It contains the advice of prominent experts on practically every phase of 
building. Beautiful colored plates show scores of designs of charming cot- 
tages, bungalows, colonial houses, garages, etc. Exquisite interiors produced 
with Morgan Standardiz2zd woodwork are pictured and described. Things 
every prospective home builder ought to know about Plumbing, Heating, 
Lighting, Interior Decorations, Floor Coverings, etc., are explained by the 
most proficient experts in America—men connected with the prominent firms 
that everybody knows are leaders in their lines. 

_With this priceless information before you—as “ Building With Assurance” 
gives it—you can plan your home and watch its progress with absolute con- 
fidence and understanding. 

Free Prospectus 
‘Building With Assurance” represents an expenditure of over 
$150,000.00. It contains numerous colored plates, is exquisitely 
printed and richly bound. To send it out widespread is out of 
the question. But anyone can learn how to possess it by writing 
for our I'ree Prospectus. The prospectus is a book containing 
many specimen plates and pages, complete details of the contents 
of “Building With Assurance” and an explanation of how to 
obtain it. Ifyou are interestea in building a home, we advise you 
to write for this prospectus. Address Dept. Kg, our nearest office. 
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MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORGAN COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


RGAN 


WOODWORK 


Morgan—the name that architects and builders unhes'tatingly endorse 
Look for the Morgan dealer in your lox ality 


. 
In using advertisements see page 4 
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HERE'S a new recipe tor your porch par- 
ties this summer, taking only fifteen minutes 
of actual work to prepare — Premier Frozen 
Salad! Mash 3 cups sliced peacnes, Soften 
2 teaspoons gelatin in 2 tablespoons cold 
water, dissolve over steam and add to 
peaches, 


Whatalotof Summer Problems 
Premier Salad Dressing solves 


LEVEN O’CLOCK on a hot Summer day—far too hot 
for cooking. Let Premier Salad Dressing solve thai 
luncheon problem. 

Take the foods that Nature has cooked with the warm Sum- 
mer sun—lettuce, tomatoes, sliced beets, perhaps, or sliced pota- 
toes or asparagus tips—add a dash of Premier, and you have 
the sort of luncheon for which Fifth Avenue chefs are famous. 

Or Sunday afternoon. All the old familiar Sunday night 
suppers seem tasteless and old. Take lettuce and cold boiled 
eggs daintily sliced; add piquant Premier and watch the 
family’s delight. 

Or a picnic—the rich piquant flavor of Premier transforms 
the simplest sandwich. 

Until now Premier Salad Dressing has never been nationally advertised. 
Simply through the good-will of housewives who take special pride in their 
tables, Premier has become the largest selling salad dressing in the world. 


Stir in 1 cup Premier Salad Dressing and 1 
cup of cream, whipped. Add 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice and mix thoroughly. Pour into 
a mold, Pack in equal parts of ice and salt 
tor two hours, or set on the ice for several 
hours until firm. Serve on lettuce with addi- 
tional salad dressing, if desired. 


is, Suppers, Picnics” and buy one botite 
“nough to convince you of its goodness. 


] 1, 
DOOR Of 


Send for the fre 
of Premier—JUST ONE 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
Department 1-C. New York 
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| powder underfoot. 





| slight hollows in his cheeks. 
| price?” she asked him, using a phraseology 


| barely a sigh. y 
| she said, “if your lot were cast in the city 





A Thunderstorm 


spirit and body caused in her a sense of losing 
all that was scintillant and unipersonal. 
When she spoke of this to her husband, the 


| outcome of a long talk tcgether left her willing 


to admit that her province had changed with 
the giving of herself in marriage. But her 
very compliance to a réle that might some day 
link her with immortality and make her a 
person of utmost importance to the universe 
emphasized the spells of impatience that some- 
times threatened to demolish the new struc- 
ture being built within her. 

In the second summer of married life these 
recurrent unrests culminated in Eunice. The 
weather had been trying that season—there 


| was neither cloud by day nor dew at night, 
the sun burned rather than vivified the her- 
| bescent growths, the trees along the river-edge 


apneared limp and bleached as if they had 


| exhaled their vital juices, and on the paths that 


led up the mountains the mosses crumbled into 
The drought made a sick- 
ness prevalent, and Eunice had a very tired 


| man to greet of an evening. 


“Too tired,” she said, as they sat on their 
porch in the twilight, and she touched his 
face with her hand. 

He had been talking of a fever that had 
broken out in Timber Ridge and of the lack 
of science a doctor had to contend with in 
such places. Her head against a post of the 
porch, her eyes on a coppery moon that was 
rising over Mill Mountain and burnishing the 
valley town with almost the power of a heat- 
hazed sun, Eunice had listened to his modu- 
lated voice with an appreciation that deplored 
the restricted area he worked in, where neither 
scope nor affluence was his reward. 

Her caressing fingers were cognizant of 
“Ts it worth the 


familiar to her in the past. 
“Yes, I think so,” he answered, of his work. 


HE watched the moon rise higher—it 
would be one of those nights when there was 


| lunar light till morning, a night of no darkness. 


“You give so much for so little, Edward.” 
He looked from his porch, along the up- 
grades of Commonwealth Avenue that ran 


| through the central part of a town the most of 
| whose 
| “Not for so little,” he replied: 


birth and death rates he recorded. 

She liked that note in his voice, bringing 
home to her as it did that she had married 
a man consecrated to public service and that 
he took his job seriouslv. Her hand sought 
his with a gesture betraying rhapsodic depths. 

“You have much to give,’’ she said, low- 


| voiced. 


“Much has been given me, Eunice.” Turn- 


| ing her wedding-ring back and forth, he quoted 


from a song of nightfall known to many lovers, 
““*T have the starshine of your heavenly eyes, 
After the day’s great sun.’” 
“Yet,” she replied slowly, her face colored 
by her words, ‘I would be more to you than 


| simply solace at nightfall, more than star- 


shine after your day of sun.” 

She was looking the length of Common- 
wealth Avenue as she spoke, and recalling a 
larger town where she had held a job of her 
own and made money once upon a time. Her 
nostrils were widened by a breath that was 
“What I could be to you, 


where my abilities found their fullest scope: 
How I could help you—if you were willing 


| ' 
to have me put those talents to use again. 
| Her face had a trace of luminosity in turning 


toward his. 


His features were grave. ‘‘My lot is cast 


| here in ‘ole Virginy,’ and you have cast yours 
| with me, dear girl.” 


Her look leveled to his, though her expres- 
sion continued to brighten, and she sat rather 


| more erectly, the long lines of her shoulders 


evident against the white pillar of the porch. 
Her words were formulated as if they had been 





A Thunderstorm 


for some time in her mind. ‘‘Why not cast 
your lot in a bigger place, Edward? Aren’t 
vou wasted here? Where science is more 
prevalent, there are also people to heal, fevered 
pecple—and there is compensation, adequate 
compensation. Why stay where you have 
ignorance to contend with?” 

“Because this is my place, and I am con- 
tent to fill it.” 

He softened his conclusive answer by ex- 
plaining to her why it would not be feasible 
to pull up stakes and start in a place where he 
was unknown and where they would surely 
starve before his abilities were recognized. 

“It would take more money than I have to 
build up a new practise,” he told her. 

She bit her lip. ‘You ignore my money- 
making abilities.” 

ees" 

“Why?” 

“Because you ceased to be a ‘money-maker’ 
when you married me.” 

Her flush vivified her face, and with rare 
persistence she touched his knee with her 
hand, stammering out a refutation of his words 
that became a plea. He must let her go back 
to her work; he must come with her and take up 
his work in a broader field; he must let her help 
him in a material way, with money, and toil, 
and the old brilliancy reawakened for him! 

“For you,” she said to him, her face alight. 

His response was to encircle the illumined 
face with his hands. ‘For me?’ he ques- 
tioned seriously. 

A gesture brought her hands together, fingers 
interlacing. Her breath lengthened again. 
“For both of us,” she admitted. 

He ended any further discussion by unclasp- 
ing her clever hands, finger by finger, and 
folding them between his own. Swiftly he 
bent his head to kiss her. 

Her silenced lips acknowledged the termina- 
tion of their talk. 


LATER, in the wide bedroom looking out to- 

ward Mill Mountain, she was conscious of 
his regular breathing beside her and aware of 
her own state of wakefulness. The moonlight 
was everywhere in the room, staring into the 
corners with passionless brightness and falling 
athwart the bed. He could sleep, she mused 
with a touch of bitterness, because he was tired 
after his day’s work. What had there been in 
the day to tire her? The old drenching sleep 
after hours of concentration was lost to her; 
the old awakening to a new day’s interest was 
gone; the old absorbing years had given place 
to years wherein she must harness herself to a 
household load and pull it monotonously, 
for the sake of fulfilling nature’s laws! Lying 
in the strong moonlight, self cried again for 
supremacy. Was she to go on like this, and 
on—she, who had been a unit, one, singly 
efficient? 

A strange anger against this other individual 
who had taken her unity from her in union 
divine beat dully in her breast and formed there 
an almost cold reversion to self, detaching her, 
as it were, from his surroundings, even from 
him, and enabling her to find fault with him 
for his adherence to a standard ancient as the 
mountains; the man bearing the burden of 
Support and the woman at nightfall cradling 
his forehead in fingers that could: ease any 
tension of the day. She wondered tonight 
what would happen in their marriage if she 
yielded to self-assertion and contemplated 
actually returning for a while to the firm of 
Wold & Howe, making her own money again 
for a time and attempting to fight down his 
prejudices, even if through the medium of so 
rash an act as flight from his side, now, while 
the rendering of the twain into one flesh seemed 
Intolerable to her! 

All through the opulent night Eunice lay 
awake There are moons that create tender- 
hess in the feminine breast. And there are 
moons that can turn each acute feminine sen- 
sibility to quicksilver, making the spirit a mer- 
curial thing that would escape all tethers and 
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No more 
‘foot frowns” 


*T°HE woman who is on her feet 
knows the foot annoyance that 


comes late in the afternoon and 
evening from wearing regular shoes. 
She knows what it is to “‘suffer with 
well feet.” This annoyance is often 
shown on her face by ‘“‘foot frowns,” 
as one woman wrote us. 


Yet when she wears Arcu PRESERVER SHOES 
she can be on her feet as long as she wishes 
and not experience a single bit of discomfort. 
This is because the ArcH PRESERVER SHOE is 
built according to Nature’s plans—giving a 
perfect support underneath the entire foot. At 


the same time it affords the style you wish. 


Please write for booklet No. 23, ‘Why Suffer 
with Well Feet?” and the name of our nearest 
dealer. 

I omen’s and Misse i A RCH 

PRESERVER SHOES and Low 

Cuts in a wide variety of styles 

for al! occasions, are made only by 


THE SELBY SHOE CO., 


Dept. 13 Portsmouth, Ohio 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL™ 


Unless this trade-mark appears it is 
not a genuine ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE. The exclusive arch construc- 
tion offers firm support for the fcot 
during the entiie life of the shoe and 
gives the shoe longer life. 


In black kid 
combination last 


In black or 
brown kid 


In tan kid, tan 
calf or black kid 


“THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
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‘*Pretty nice, I’ll say, Peggy, to get back 
from the vacation and find the house re- 
decorated from ‘tip to toe.’ ”’ 


‘It’s just lovely, Walter. And I’mso glad 
you had them use Sanitas. It’s so much 
easier to keep clean—just a wipe with a 
damp cloth. I won’t have to worry about 
the children getting their dirty, sticky 
fingers on it.’’ 


‘‘Makes some change in the old place, eh? 
Everything sort of ‘fits’ somehow, and the 
rooms seem to belong together now.”’ 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made on cloth, 
machine- painted with non-fading oil colors that do 
not crack or peel. Hangs just like wall-paper and 
comes in styles for every roo n in the house. 

There are decorative and floral designs, reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, leather, grass-cloth and fabrics, 
and the dull-finished plain tints that can be hung as 
they come, or frescoed, stencilled, panelled or blend- 
ed to fit any architectural motif or color scheme. 


Consult your decorator or write for Booklet and Samples. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PrRopwcrs Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Dept. 7 
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A Thunderstorm 


ejecting into it a temerity beyond the ken of 
man! The moon was setting opposite the 
roseate eastern sky when Eunice Jamison laid 
a hastily-penned note on her husband’s physic- 
case and, with a traveling-bag, went out to 
the garage where he kept his cars, one for 
mcuntain travel and another for more level 
roads. 

She left the little Virginia city in his shabby 
roadster as the sun downed the moon and day 
came in its accustomed and_ time-honored 
fashion. A guide-book open before her, she 
followed a route by which she had traversed 
many miles before the prevalent drought was 
broken by cataracts of rain that drove her, 
stiff-muscled, into the shelter of the abandoned 
garage with the defaced mileage sign and leaky 
roof. 

Where rivulets dripped upon her and the 
wild drama of the storm was enacted before 
her eyes, Eunice found herself regarding in 
turbulent analysis a solitary man in another 
car that had been caught in the tempest—and 
there welled up in her the realization that a 
man alone only matched in incompleteness a 
woman alone, that their fundamental need of 
each other, and subservience to such need, was 
the pivot on which the axis of creation turned. 
Broken troth between them was a desecration! 
Self-idolatry in either one of them was an 
abemination! 

She rested her head against a curtain-rod of 
her car, closing wet eyes. 


HE storm was over. The fiery rills were 

diminishing to glimmers of sheet-lightning 
around the horizon. The dimmed landscape 
was taking form and distinctness, only to be 
obscured again as the clouds banked and broke 
with a profusion of half-formed rainbows. The 
earth exuded pungent odors. The birds were 
beginning to sing here and there. Afar, the 
hills were green. Higher hills were dimly pur- 
ple toward their tops. The tropical down- 
pourings were giving place to a carnival of 
showers that would replenish the beds of the 
streams, restore verdancy to the mosses, suc- 
culence to the herbage, sap to the trees, 
and refresh the world, with its multitude 
of worldlings, through natural sources. The 
thunder was dying away steadily to the 
eastward. 

In the wayside garage, preparations for a 
fresh start were made. George Resinold ad- 
justed the tire-chains and examined the bat- 
tery of hiscar. Parrie Dacy took her side-seat 
of the motor-cycle and retied the limp stream- 
ers of her hat. The McKimmie boy started 
his engine going. Eunice Jamison drew on 
her motor-gloves. Goodbys were exchanged 
among the handful of human beings caught 
from the inflow toward a great city by a storm 
that had made them pause in their journeying 
and think a while. 

On leaving Monmouth Junction, each of 
them took the road homeward, through show- 
ers that promised a spell of God’s own weather. 
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(Continued from page 73) 


and character on which the structure of 
government must rest. ; 

It was evident that while the clubs believed 
in and urged the study of governmental forms, 
national, state, and municipal, they had no 
idea of confining their conception of citizenship 
to such forms alone. The Department of 
American Citizenship, of which Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker of Texas is Chairman, stressed 
the forthcoming volumes which are being 
prepared under its direction and which are to 
be cailed, “American Democracy at Work, 
since they deal not only with the’ fabric of 
government agencies, but also with those 
forces—economic, racial, geographic, _ his- 
torical, social—that play upon us and mold 
our national life. This makes government not 
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“An added Room 
“ Subtracted Rent 


Tae excessive cost of maintaining a 
home makes it necessary to cut out 
many luxuries; to keep the household 
budget down to the lowest possible figure. 


A happy solution is found in the possession 
of a Kroehler Daven-O. By day it is a 
beautiful piece of furniture, just what any 
wife is delighted to have as the dominant 
feature of her living room furnishings. 
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By night it is a wonderfully comfortable, 
full-sized bed, with patented, sagless, fold- 
ing metal bed-frame and springs, and with 
ample room, when folded, for thick mat- 


tress and bedding. 
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Ii will add an extra room to your home 
and subtract from the family budget the 
extra rental which that room would cost. 
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OME owners who, because of high rentals, are Charming Modern Overstuffed, Colonial and Period 

taking smaller quarters, “ doubling up” with — styles, with their rich upholstery of tapestry or - 
relatives, or housing larger households in the same __ velour, or substantial coverings of leather or leather 
space they now occupy, are maintaining all their substitute, lend themselves to any decorative 
— comfort at no additional expense, by means __ scheme. 
ot Pe = 

a anaal Daven-O. All genuine Kroehler Daven-Os have the Kroehler 
The particular housewife need not fear that a Daven-O trademark. In nearly every town some 
Kroehler Daven-O will ever reveal the secret of its good dealer sells Kroehler Daven-Os, for cash or 
hidden bed to the daytime observer. It is just like easy payments. Ask for a demonstration today 
any other fine davenport in appearance, a beautifully Or write for the dealer’s name and the handsome, 
designed, handsomely upholstered piece of living — illustrated book. . 
room furniture. 
KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Factories at: Kankakee, III., Naperville, I!l., Binghamton, N.Y. Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 
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* Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 


. . 1200 JACKSON 
212 LOSOYA 


BOSTON i186 DEVONSHIRE 458 W. FEDERAL FORT WORTH 828 MONROE 


NEW YORK. . 35 W. 31st COLUMBUS 503-19 PARK ST., S. DALLAS 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT) . 50 BROA CANTON 1106 SECOND, N. E. SAN ANTONIO 


1215 WALNUT WHEELING 46 EIGHTEENTH WANBAGSGIEN . 6 sais eas 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
WASHINGTON SOUTHERN BLDG HUNTINGTO . . « . SECOND AVE. AND TENTH SAN FRANCISCO 149-55 BLUXOME 
PITTSBURGH . 445 WATER ERIE 130 W. TWELFTH LOS ANGELES........ 216-224 S. CENTRAL 
PITTSBURGH . . . 106 SIXTH ALTOONA 918 ELEVENTH SYRACUSE OFFICE 303 HERALD BLOG. 
CHICAGO 14 N. PEORIA MILWAUKEE 426 BROADWAY ATLANTA OFFICE 217 HEALEY BLOG. 


ST. LOUIS . « . 4140 FOREST PARK BLVD MILWAUKEE 311 FIFTH DETROIT OFFICE 
EAST ST. 16 N. MAIN LOUISVILLE 23 W. MAIN CHICAGO OFFICE . . 1010 STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


CLEVELAND 4409 EUCLID NASHVILLE... . 315 TENTH AVE., S. SEATTLE OFFICE . . . . 1714L.C. SMITH BLOG. 
CINCINNATI 633 WALNUT NEW ORLEANS 846 BARONNE TORONTO, CAN. 59 E. RICHMOND 
TOLEDO 1002-1016 SUMMIT HOUSTON. . . COR, PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH HAMILTON, CAN... 2... 20 W. JACKSON 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh ; isville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.; Tiffin, O. 
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4 thing apart, but an integral element of our 
daily life and modes of thought and action. 
“Citizenship Day,” already featured by Goon 
HoUSEKEEPING in a special editorial, is one of 


the contributions of the General Federation— | 


the making of July 4 a day of pubiic welcome 





to the boys and girls who have come of age 
during the year, as well as to the men and 
women from beyond the seas who have taken 
naturalization papers. Reports from far and 
wide showed that the idea is taking root all over 
the country. One state, Georgia, reports that 
it is going to have a “ too percent” celebration. 
Some committees in Texas are putting their 
functions a little early in order that moving 
pictures taken of their processions and pageants 
may go out in time to inspire other towns to 
go and do likewise. This July 4th celebration 
will be sporadic, but the idea ought to set its 
roots in 1921 and be ready to grow in future 
years. The day when his town welcomed him 
to his new dignity as a full citizen ought to be 
one of the great memories of every young voter 
in the United States. 

Of course, laws were discussed, and the 
General Federation reaffirmed its belief that a 
Department of Education should be created in 
the United States. With the tragic conditions 
of illiteracy that we are facing and the danger- 
ous lowering of standards all over the country, 
it believes that our very future existence 
depends upon educational training, and that a 
“fostering”? department similar in its methods 
of functioning to the. Department of Agri- 
culture, and by no means overriding state 
independence of action should be one of 
the main concerns of our government. The 
clubs again protested against submerging | 
the educational interests by making them 
only one part of a Department of Public 
Welfare. 


National Parks 


brush into unbelievable gardens of fruit and 
giain, where great cafions and mountains and 
waterfalls exist, there is a pretty clear under- 
standing of what reclamation and _ national 
parks mean. Therefore it was natural that 
legislation along these lines should have a 
major part in the discussion. The National 
Parks Association has assured the General 
Federation that it was the most consistent and 
persistent of all organizations in its help for 
this movement. 

The Chairman of Legislation, Mrs. Edward 
Franklin White—herself Deputy Attorney- 
General of Indiana—laid a good deal of stress 
on the fact that while the lobbyist had her 
function, the chief element in getting through 
a piece of legislation was “the folks back 
home,” and that to turn the batteries of his 
own constituents on each congressman was our 
main strength. Mrs. White gave an illuminat- 
Ing analysis of Legislative Councils in each and 
every state, those drawings together of all 
women’s organizations for legislative influence, 
and out of the many forms of organization she 
showed what were the best elements to be 
introduced into an ideal development of this 
way of working together. 

Probably the biggest outstanding develop 
ment of club work this year is in respect to the 
tural women. While club membership is on 
the increase in almost all states, the agricul- 
tural and rural states show it most. Texas and 
California, each with an addition of 10,000 
members during the year, Minnesota with 166 
new rural civic clubs, are evidences of this 
great awakening to civic consciousness on the 
part of the country women, and it is easy to 
see that such an awakening is a matter of 
teat Importance in the rural crises that we 
are now facing. This is why the General | 
Federation is stressing its campaign for home 
demonstration agents under its first Vice- 
President, Mrs. Jennings of Florida, who 





Teports that she now has active committees in CHICAGO 


thitty-two states, working for the support and ! 








Puree of Corn Soup 
Frizzled Beef in Gravy| oi 


Escalloped Potatoes 


Chocolate Pudding 





A few 


HEBE 
Suggestions: 








Lamb Stew 






Johnny Cake 
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aot so nema vee | Keep HEBE handy for cooking 


LWAYS have a can of Heng in the kitchen and keep it with 
the cooking ingredients. Hrxner is an economy whenever you 
use it, but real worth-while economy comes with using it daily. 


For nearly every meal you cook there is at least one dish that 
can be made with Hese and in many meals there are several. For 
instance, in thickening soups use a flour paste made by rubbing 
the flour smooth in Hene; beat undiluted Hese directly into the 
mashed potatoes just before serving; use Henze in the meat gravy, 
and in the salad dressing; and use Hese as the liquid ingredient 


in the dessert. 


A meal thus prepared is nutritious, well-balanced, and deli- 
ciously flavored. ‘The housewife who uses Hes never needs puzzle 
over “something different” to please the family—there is no end to 
the variety of good things that can be made with this wonderful 


cooking ingredient. 


Hese is pure skimmed milk evaporated to ~ * "m= 
double strength enriched with cocoanut fat. a en oi 
After opening a can of Hesse, put it in a cool 
place and it will stay sweet several days. 
Order it from your grocer today and write 
for the free Hess book of recipes. Address 
4105 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 
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The Only Secret of a 


Beautiful Complexion 
What Scientists Know About Your Skin 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but health 
can produce it? Health is the originator of charm, the 
handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal attractiveness. The 
texture of your skin, the brightness of your eyes and the sheen 
and lustre of your hair, all depend upon your physical well-being. 


Truly, the fastidious woman watches her health. She is careful 
to see that her bodily organs function properly, particularly 
those organs that eliminate waste from the body. If these do 
not act regularly and thoroughly, poisons are formed, absorbed 
by the blood and carried to the great covering of the body, the 
skin. They poison the skin cells, causing facial blemishes, 
muddy skin and sallowness. These poisons are the most com- 
mon cause of personal unattractiveness. 


Result of Research 


Experts have conducted exhaustive research to find some method 
of eliminating these poisons in a harmless and natural way. 


The result of their experience in treating thousands of cases 
has been the discovery that Nujol has the unique property of 
dissolving readily many intestinal poisons. These it carries out 
of the body along with the food residue as Nature intended. 


It thus prevents the insidious poisoning of the skin cells, the 
= most common cause of skin troubles. 


This is why so many women havetound Nujol 
to be an invaluable aid to a clear, radiant, 
youthful complexion. 


Nuiol is for sale by druggists everywhere. 








How and why the elimination of intestinal toxins will bring beauty and attractiveness is told 
in a plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet, ““A LOVELY SKIN COMES 
FROM WITHIN,” Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 


Nujol Laboratories Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 808 A, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Please send me copy of “A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN.” 


Name... 


Address.. 
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for the creating of the demand for such teachers 
who lift the whole plane of home life, not only 
by scientific training of the housewife, but by 
revealing to her the relation of her job to ail 
the finer and greater elements of community 
activity. The campaign for the Fess Bill 
which provides for training Home Economics 
teachers, for the Smoot Bill, for experiments 
in home economics, for increased appropria- 
tions, and for local demand for such work is 
the corollary of the major movement. And 
the Department of Applied Education, Mrs, 
John Sherman, Chairman, through its Division 
on Home Economics (Mrs. Maggie Barry of 
Texas, Chairman), has worked out a wonderful 
program for tests in Home Economics, which 
it is anxious to place in the hands of rural 
women everywhere. The moving picture 
interest under Mrs. Woodallen Chapman had a 
story of great interest, a story not only of 
restriction, but of construction. Since the 
great problem of such local groups as are 
represented by clubs and educators is the 
problem of film distribution, a company with 
Federation standards of film excellence has at 
last been brought into being and is looking 
forward not only to sending out on demand 
films that can be depended upon for both 
educational and artistic excellence, but for 
actually supplying “‘moviemobiles””—vans that 
will carry full equipment of machines and reels, 
which can be set up for small-town out-of-door 
or indoor production. 


Local Reports 

Only a few out of many interests, these. 
Almost overshadowing all discussion of plans 
was that great whole day given to state reports, 
reports of work actually done, reports con- 
fessedly imperfect for lack of time, and yet 
heaping up achievement after achievement, 
from New England to Texas, from New York 
to California, until the imagination was 
stirred to its depths by the magnitude cf it. 
There were thrilling stories of women in each 
big town and each little town, and—still more 
wonderful—off in lonely places where they 
ride fifty miles to club meetings, each con- 
tributing her quota to that active upbuilding 
of community life which is the best kind of 
citizenship. Laws touching Public Health and 
the condition of children, laws bringing into 
existence reformatory rather than penal 
methods, laws touching labor conditions for 
women, local libraries, philanthropies of a 
hundred kinds, an enormous amount of work 
among the foreign-born women and children 
transforming elements brought into the lives 
of the hopeless and the helpless—for one solid 
day the stories went on, with here and there a 
unique personal touch, as from the women of 
Nevada, where each child in the reformatory 
has a club mother who has adopted him, or 
from the “Book Fair’? in Oregon, which 
transformed a little town into a reading com- 
munity. 

And through it all, so strong that every one 
felt it, through stories of work done and plans 
of work to come, ran a spiritual impulse that 
moved the whole great group. It was not a 
“pious” attitude, or a self-conscious spiritual- 
ity, but the spontaneous expression of an innet 
urge. Occasionally it found full voice, as in the 
great talk on the relation of literature to living 
by Dr. Reinhardt, President of Mills College, 
the fine exposition of the meaning of the 
modern art movement by Rose V. S. Berry, 
the address on “The Soul of the Common- 
wealth” by Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado, 
whose initials the school youngsters of Denvet 
interpret as Mary Colorado Children’s Bless- 
ing. It showed that underlying all the civic 
and educational and public welfare work of 
these representative women from over the 
United States was a full realization that 
material welfare can be made the servant of 
the soul. No wonder one little reporter is said 
to have exclaimed, ‘“‘I guess if I am going t* 
report these meetings, I had better go home 
and study my Bible!” 
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Through 


T is amazing what different 
things may be seen through 
the same telescope. Look 
through one end, and everything is 
large and wonderful; look through 
the other, and the object seems far 
away, reduced in size, unimportant. 


Good Housekeeping is anxious to 
have the same principle applied in 
estimating the magazine’s value 
to you. 


Good Housekeeping devotes much 
of its editorial space, and a great 
many of its advertising pages, to 
time-saving suggestions. 


There are articles showing how to 
save time in cooking, in washing, in 
cleaning, in child-training; in short, 
in every phase of general home- 
making. There are hundreds of 
advertisements in each issue show- 
ing the same things. 


Thus, much of the magazine is 
devoted to the release of women’s 


which end of the telescope 
are you looking? 


time—time which becomes a part of 
that most important thing, vitality. 


But that is not an end. It is only a 
means to an end. The editors and 
the publishers of Good Housekeep- 
ing, in saving time for women, are 
doing it because they feel the need 
of using that time—and vitalized 
energy—for outdoor recreation, 
which means better health; for an 
interest in community welfare, and 
public life; for reading, and the 
theatre, and all the other things that 
make up an active, invigorated and 
interested life. 


Therefore, be sure you are looking 
through the right end of the tele- 
scope, when you read the editorial 
pages of Good Housekeeping 
and the guaranteed advertising 
which make possible the successful 
operation of many of the sugges- 
tions; think of the added joy and 
pleasure and opportunity the extra 
time will give you. 


This is the first of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you. 


In using advertisements see page 
§ = ——— 





Reduce washing labor four-fifths 


Wear your prettiest clothes— have more leisure 


O YOU and your children wear your prettiest wash clothes infrequently 


because such clothes are worn out by the washboard? 


Do you limit 


changes of clothing because of the drudgery of big washings? La France, at a 
cost of only a few cents aweek, will enable you to wear more pretty clothes— 


to give your family all the changes of clothing they want. 


big washings! 


La France is not untried. A million women 
use it every week. It has been tested on all 
garments. It hurts nothing but dirt. La 
France is not a laundry soap. It is used with 
soap. It makes any soap work quicker, safer 
and better. La France does away with wash- 
board rubbing. Just soak the clothes clean— 
rub very soiled places lightly between the 
hands—rinse—and wring. Then admire the 
cleanest, freshest washing you ever saw! And 
you have saved—how much?  Four-fifths of 
the labor! One-third of the time! Nearly 
all the wear upon the garments! 


Domestic science teachers say 


These statements are not guess work. 
They are proven by sworn afhdavits from 
domestic science teachers. We asked them 
to test La France in hand washing and in 


No more fear of 


No more backaches from bending over the washboard! 


washing machines. They say: ‘‘It saves one- 
third of the time and four-fifths of the labor 
of washing by hand methods: one-ha/f of the 
time and one-ha/f of the electric current in 
washing by machine.’’ 


Fabrics last longer 


Rubbing on the washboard—not daily 
wear—destroys your clothes. Stop this de- 
structive rub-rub-rub by using La France. 
The experts reported: ‘Microscopic tests 
after laundering with La France show fabrics 
to be uninjured.’* Make all your clothing 
last longer. Use La France. 

Blues as it cleanses 

La France d/ues as it cleanses. It elimi- 
nates the operation of bluing, and the wash- 
ing will be blued just right; no danger of 
stains, rust spots or yellowness. 


Your grocer has La France in both tablet and powder form. 
Ask him for it. Or if you cannot get it, send us your grocer’s 
mame and we will mail you WITHOUT CHARGE enough La 


France for next week’s washing. 


Address La France Mfg. Co., 113 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


Lt aes i 
TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING BHASY 
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Domestic Science Teachers’ 
Unbiased Tests of La France 


When clothes are Boiled or Soaked, 
La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor, and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. On an average family 
washing, thirty-four minutes are 
saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 


In Electric Washing Machines 
La France added to soap saves half of 
the time and half of the current. On 
an average family washing one hour 
and a quarter is saved. No bluing 
required. 


Microscopic tests by these domestic 
science teachers prove that La France 
does not injure fabrics. 


(Sworn affidavits of these official tests on | 
file in Philadelphia) 
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Satina Makes Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a delight- 
ful finish when Satina is added to 
the boiling starch. The iron ceases 
to stick, the smooth surface de- 
lights the eye, and La France 
Bouquet, with which the tablet is 
perfumed, imparts an elusive fra- 
grance that appeals to critical 
women, We will mail you a free 
sample on receipt of your grocer’s 
name and address. 





The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


(Continued from page 76) 


‘They were on her table when Coombe came 
to drink tea with her in the afternoon. 

When he saw them, he stood still and studied 
the two faces silently for several seconds. 
“Did you ever before see a likeness so wonder- 
ful?” he said at last. 

“Never,” she answered. “‘Or an unlikeness. 
That is the most wonderful of all, the unlike- 
ness. It is the same body inhabited by two 
souls from different spheres.” 

His next words were spoken very slowly. 
“T should have been sure you would see that,” 
he commented. 

“T lost my breath for a second when I saw 
them side by side in the shop window—and the 
next moment I lost it again, because I saw 
what I speak of, the utter, world-wide apart- 
ness. It is in their eyes. She—’”’ she touched 
the silver frame enclosing the young princess— 
“was a little saint, a little spirit. There never 
was a young human thing so transparently 
pure.” 

The rigid modeling of his face expressed a 
thing which, himself recognizing its presence, 
he chose to turn aside as he moved toward the 
mantel and leaned on it. The same thing 
caused his voice to sound hoarse and low as he 
spoke in answer, saying ‘something she had not 
expected him to say.: Its unexpectedness, in 
fact, produced in her an effect of shock. 

“And she was the possession of a brute 
incarnate, mad with unbridled lust and drink 
and abnormal furies. She was a child saint 
and shook with terror before him. He killed 
hes.”” 


“¥ BELIEVE he did,” she said unsteadily after 

a breath-space of pause. “‘ Many people 
believed so, though great effort was made‘ to 
silence the stories. But there were too many 
stories, and they were so unspeakable that even 
those in high places were made furiously in- 
dignant. He was not received here at Court 
afterward. His own emperor could not con- 
done what he did. Public opinion was too 
strong.” 

“The stories were true,’’ answered the 
hoarse, low voice. “I, myself, by royal 
command, was a guest at the Schloss in the 
Bavarian Alps when it was known that he 
struck her repeatedly with a dog whip. She 
was going to have a child. One night I was 
wandering in the park in misery, and I heard 
shrieks which sent me in mad search. I do 
not know what I should have done if I had 
succeeded, but I tried to force “an entrance 
into the wing from which the shrieks came. I 
was met and stopped almost by open violence. 
The sounds ceased. She died a week later. 
But the most experienced lying could not hide 
some things. Even royal menials may have 
human blood in their veins. It was known 
that there were hideous marks on her little, 
dead body.”’ 

“We heard. We 
Duchess. 

“He killed her. But she would have died 
of horror if he had not struck her a blow. She 
began to die from the hour the marriage was 
forced upon her. I saw that when she was 
with him at Windsor.”’ 

“You were in attendance on 
Duchess said after a little silence. 
when I first knew you.” 

“Ves.”” She had added the last sentence 
gravely, and his reply was as grave, though his 
voice was still hoarse. ‘You were sublime 
good and wisdom. When a woman through 
the sheer quality of her silence saves a man 
from slipping over the verge of madness, he 
does not forget. While I was sane I scarcely 
dared utter her name. If I had gone mad, I 
should have raved as madmen do. For that 
reason I was afraid.”’ 

“T knew. Speech was the greatest danger,” 
she answered him. “She was a princess of a 


heard.’’ whispered the 


him.’ the 
“That was 





The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


A masterpiece combining the mechanical and the artistic 


 * ereemmattirs the popular 
demand for electrical 
cooking we have combined 
in compact form a complete 
electric and coal range, prac- 


tically the only one of its 
kind in the United States. 


“|= Magee ElectriCoal, 

46” in length and 58” in 
height to the center of the 
electric oven, is dual in its 
make-up, one-half being de- 
voted to electricity and the 
other to coal, which offers the 
convenience of using both fuels 
at one time, or independently, 
as the case may require. 


HE electrical equipment 

(‘‘Edison’’) includes an 
electric oven, a broiler and 
three cover units, with an 
attachment for connecting 
washing or ironing machine, 
| flat-iron, or other similar 
devices. 
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Sold through local dealers or direct. 


HE electric oven, insulated 

on all sides, is a perfect 
Fireless Cooker, baking being 
accomplished after the elec- 
tricity is turned off, resulting 
in maximum economy. 


HE coal range is complete 

in every detail, from the 

very reliable baking oven to 

the efficient brass coil for 
heating water. 


es Magee ElectriCoal is 

made in beautiful gray 
Por-cel-a (fused 
washable) or in original black, 
both nickel-trimmed, with 
polished top surface and white 
enamel splasher. 


"Tee ranges are so care- 

fully packed and crated 
with instructions so com- 
plete, that they can _ be 
shipped and installed any- 
where. 


enamel— 


Send for illustrated literature 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


(Dept. H.) 


Boston, Massachusetts 











HOLMES § EDWARDS 


SILVERWARE 


































LATED silver- 

ware long since 

came into its own 
in those refined homes 
where good taste and 
sensible economy go 
hand in hand 
Today,women whodis- 
criminate are learning 
that among the finest 
types of plated ware, 
Holmes & Edwards 
Silver is supreme in 
these two all-import- 
ant advantages, length 
of service and beauty 
of pattern 

Two Qualities: 

Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it 
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wears 
Super-Plate, protected against 
wear 
BY 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor 


Manufactured in Canada by 
STANDARDSILVERCO., of TORONTO, Ltd 
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The HOSTESS 


The imdividual salad 
fork in the new Hostess 
Pattern will be used in 
homes where correctness 
counts, for the serving 
of pies and pastries as 
well as salads. 


Set of Six, Eight Dollars 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


royal house, poor little angel, and she had « 
husband whose vileness and violence «ll 
Europe knew. How dared they give her io 
him?” 

‘“‘For reasons of their own, and because she 
was too humbly innocent and obedient to 


| re'el.”’ 


The Duchess did not ask questions. The 
sublime goodness of which he had spoken had 
revealed its perfection through the fact that 
in the long-past days she had neither ques 
tioned nor commented. She had given her 
strong soul’s secret support to him, and in his 
unbearable hours he had known that when he 
came to her for refuge, while she understood 
his need to the uttermost, she would speak no 
word even to himself. 

But today, though she asked no question, 
her eyes waited upon him. This was because 
she saw that for some unknown reason a heavy 
veil had rolled back from the past he had 
chosen to keep hidden from himself even more 
than from others. 


“QPEECH is always the most dangerous 

thing,” he said. ‘Only the silence of years 
piled one upon the other will bury unendurable 
things. Even thought must be silenced. I 
have lived a lifetime since—” His words 
began to come very slowly. As she listened, 
she felt as if he were opening a grave and draw- 
ing from its depths long-buried _ things. 
“*__ Since the night when T met her alone ina 
wood in the park of the Schloss and—lost hold 
on myself—lost it utterly.” 

The Duchess’s withered hands caught each 
other in a clasp which was almost like a 
passionate exclamation. 

‘There was such a night. And T was young 
—young. When one is young, one’s anguish is 
the deluge which ends the world forever. IT had 
lain down and risen up and spent every hour in 
growing torture for months. I had been forced 
to bind myself down with bands of iron. When 
I found myself, without warning, face to face 
with her, alone in the night stillness of the 
wood, the bands broke. She had dared to 
creep out in secret to hide herself and her 
heart-broken terror in the silence and darkness 
alone. T knew it without being told. I knew, 
and I went.quite mad for the time. TI was only 
a boy. I threw myself face downward on the 
earth and sobbed, embracing her young feet.” 

Both of them were silent for a few moments 
before he went on. 

“She was not afraid,’ he said, even with 
something which was like a curious smile of 
tender pity at the memory. “Afterward— 
when I stood near her, trembling—she even 
took my hand and held it. Once she kissed it 
humbly, like a little child, while her tears 


} rained down. Never before was there any- 


thing so innocently heart-breaking. She was 


; so piteously grateful for love of any kind and 


so heart-wrung by my misery.” 

He paused again and looked down at the 
carpet, thinking. Then he looked up at her 
directly. 

“T need not explain to you. You will know. 


|T was twenty-five. Every atom of natural 
| generous manhood in my being was wild with 


fury at the brutal wrong done her exquisiteness. 
And she—” 

“She was a young novice fresh from a con- 
vent and very pious,”’ the Duchess’s quiet voice 
put in. 

“You understand,’ he answered. “She 
knelt down and prayed for her own soul as well 
as mine. She thanked God that I was kind 
and would forgive her and go away—and 
remember her only in my prayers. She be- 


| lieved it was possible. It was not, but I kissed 


the hem of her white dress and left her standing 
alone, a little saint in a woodland shrine. ‘That 
was what I thought deliriously as I staggered off. 
It was the next night that I heard her shrieks. 
Then she died.” 

The Duchess knew what else had died—the 


high adventure of youth and joy of life in him, 
the brilliant spirit which had been himself and 
whose utter withdrawal from his being had left 
him as she had seen him on his return to 
London in those days which now seemed a 
memory of a past life in a world which had 
passed also. He had appeared before her late 
one afternoon, and she had for a moment been 
afraid to look at him, because she was struck 
to the depths of her being by a sense of seeing 
before her a body which had broken the link 
holding it to life and walked the earth, the 
crowded streets, the ordinary rooms where 
people gathered, a dead thing. Even while it 
moved, it gazed out of dead eyes. And the 
years had passed, and though they had been 
friends, he had never spoken until now. 
Such a thing must be buried in a tomb covered 
with a heavy stone and with a seai set upon 
it. I am unsealing a tomb,” he said. Then 
after a silence he added, “I have, of course, 
a reason.” 

She bent her head, because she had known 
this must be the case. 

“There is a thing I wish you to understand. 
Every woman could not.” 

“T shall understand.” 

“Because I know you will, I need not enter 
into exact detail. You will not find what I 
say abnormal.” 

There: had been several pauses during his 
relation. Once or twice he had stopped in the 
middle of a sentence as if for calmer breath or 
to draw himself back from a past which had 
suddenly become again a present of torment 
too great to face with modern steadiness. He 
took breath in this manner again. 

“The years pass; the agony of being young 
passes. One slowly becomes another man,” he 
resumed. “Iam another man. 1 could not be 
called a creature of sentiment. I have given 
myself interests in existence—many of them. 
But the sealed tomb is under one’s feet. Not 
to allow oneself consciously to acknowledge its 
existence is one’s affair. But—the devil of 
chance sometimes chooses to play tricks. 
Sucn a trick was played on me.”’ 

He vlanced down at the two pictures at 
which she herself was lookin* with “rave eyes. 
It was the photograph of Feather he took up 
and set a strange, questioning gaze upon. 

“When I saw this woman,’”: he. said, “this 
woman—exquisitely smiling at me under a 
green tree in a sunny garden—the tomb opened 
under my feet, and I stood on the brink of it— 
twenty-five again.”’ 

“You can not possibly put it into words,” 
the Duchess said. ‘‘ You need not. I know.’’ 

He had become for the moment almost livid. 
Even to her who so well knew him, it was a 
singular thing to see him hastily set down the 
picture and touch his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. 


HE knew he was about to tell her his reason 
for this unsealing of the tomb. When he sat 
down at her table, he did so. He did not use 
many phrases, but in making clear his reasons 
he also made clear to her certain facts which 
most persons would have ironically disbelieved. 
But no shadow of a doubt passed through her 
mind, because through a long life she had dwelt 
interestedly on the many variations in the 
human type. She was extraordinarily inter- 
ested when he ended with the story of Robin. 
“T do not know exactly why it matters to 
me,” he explained, “but it happens that I am 
determined to stand between the child and 
what would otherwise be the inevitable. It is 
not that she has the slightest resemblance to— 
to any one—which might awaken memory. It 
Is not that. She and her mother are of totally 
different types. And her detestation of me is 
unconquerable. She believes me to be the 
worst of men. When I entered the room in 
which the woman had trapped her, she thought 
I came as one of the creature’s damnable 
clients. You will acknowledge that my 
position presents difficulties in the way of 
explanation to a girl—to most adults, in fact. 
Her childish frenzy of desire to support herself 
arises from her loathing of the position of 


The “Fusan” Pattern 


Long, Active Days 


P and about for a bright and cheery break- 
fast; first at the table when luncheon time 
comes round; demure and satisfying at the inti- 
mate tea time hour—glistening and dignified as 
dinner’s gong is heard. 
What a life for a set of china! 


And yet Syracuse China lives this daily round 
year in and year out. So beautiful that you never 
tire of it, so well made that constant handling 
does not nick nor crack it easily. 


Such a china cannot help but be in great de- 
mand. And, because of this popularity, all 
orders for Syracuse China cannot be promptly 
filled. Years of satisfaction, though, are well 
worth the delay you may experience now, in 
securing this sensibly priced, Made-in-America 
china. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEw York 


|SYRACUSE CHIN 
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of the “Lotus Eater” a stupen- 
dous Marshall Neilan production 


writes: ‘‘Hinds Cream has brought 
more genuine comfort to me than 
preparation. 
I consider it a real necessity. lowe 
the continued perfect condition of 


any other 


toilet 


my skin to Hinds Crea 


soothing and refreshing—a positive 


deliaht ’’ 





m. It is 


Requisites 


You may be using Hinds Cream; if not, be sure to 
obtain the new Home Try-out package, 
acquaint yourself with its many helpful qualities. 
To make the home demonstration satisfactorily 
complete, we also include in the package our Cold 
Cream, Disappearing Cream, Face Powder and 
Talcum; and a copy of a fascina- 
ting booklet: ““The Girl Who Loved 
the Beautiful.” Send us 10 cents 
in stamps, or a dime carefully 
wrapped, and we will mail the 
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Hinds 


- ney and Anon 


reall 


Toilet 
Ms 


just to 





package and booklet to you at once. 


HINDS HONEY and ALMOND CREAM keeps the skin ever soft, 
smooth, clear and attractive. This pure, snow-white, daintily scented 
liquid emollient is cleansing, cooling, soothing and refreshing. 
Sunburn, windburn, chapping and other uncomfortable conditions 


of the skin yield quickly to its restoring influence. 
Sample 2c. 


to small wrinkles. 


HINDS Honey and 


Almond CREAM, 


in 


bottles, selling every- 
Your 


where. Buy of 


Dealer. 





Tube 








HINDS COLD CREAM 
is perfect for massage 
for cleansing the skin 
and improving the com- 
plexion. Valuable for 
baby’s skin troubles be- 
cause of its potent sooth- 
ing qualities. Contains the 
essential ingredients of 
the liquid cream, is semi- 
greaseless. Sample 2c 


30c, Jar GOc, postpaid 


HINDS Disappearing 
CREAM is greaseless. 
It adds rare charm to the 
complexion by its soft- 
ening, delicately refining 
influence. Makes rough, 
catchy fingers and dry, 
oily skin, soft and velvety 
smooth. Cannot soil any 
fabric. An ideal base 


for face powder. Sam- 
ple 2c. 

30c postpaid 

HINDS Cre-mis TAL- 


CUM cools, soothes and 
comforts. Pulverized to 
exceeding fineness, this 
delicately flower-scented, 
purified talcum instantly 
relieves sensitive, irritat- 
ed skin, imparting an ex- 
quisite touch of smooth 
softness. An after-bath 
luxury. Sample 2c. 


Can 30c postpaid 
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Ask your dealer for Hinds Cream Superior 
Toilet Requisites; but if not obtainable, order 


from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. 


and guarantee delivery. 


A.S. HINDS, Dept. 12, Portland, Maine 











WEEK-END 
GIFT BOX 50c 


Six generous, fascinating 
packages in dainty pink, 
the Hinds Cream toilet 
requisites — fragrant, re- 
fined, pure. Delightful to 
give—or to receive. 






HINDS Cre-mis FACE POW- 
DER is impalpably fine, soft and 
distinctively fragrant. It ad- 
heres with that gratifying 
smoothness which enhances 
charm. Four tints: white, flesh, 
pink, brunette. Sample 2c. 


Large60c, Trial 15¢ 
postpaid 


HINDS Cre-mis SOAP. As high- 
ly refined as expensive French 
soaps. Pure, bland, safe. Ex- 
guisitely fragrant. Yields abun- 
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dant lather in either soft or hard 
(alkaline) water. Ideal for the 
complexion. Trial cake &c. 






Large 35c, Gust 15c | 
postpaid 


| who know the meaning of their type. 


The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


I sympathize 


accepting support from me. 
with her entirely.” 

So Robin was brought to the tall, early 
Victorian mansion in the belatedly-stately 
square. When they were ushered into the 
room where her Grace sat in her beautiful and 
mellow corner by the fire, and Robin advanced 
toward the high-backed chair, what the old 
woman was chiefly conscious of was the eyes, 
which seemed all lustrous iris. There was 
uncommon appeal and fear in them. The 
blackness of their setting of up-curled lashes 
made them look babyishly wide. 

“Mademoiselle Vallé has told me of your 
wish to take a position as companion,” the 
Duchess said after they were seated. 

“T want very much,” said Robin, “to sup- 
port myself, and Mademoiselle thinks that | 
might fill such a place if I am not considered 
too young.” 

“You are not too young—for me. I want 
something young to come and befriend me. 
Am I too old for you?” 

Her smile had been celebrated fifty years 
earlier, and it had not changed. A smile does 
not. She was not like Lord Coombe in any 
degree, however remote. She did not belong 
to his world, Robin thought. 

“Tf I can do well enough the things you 
require done,’’ she answered, blushing her 
Jacqueminot rose blush, “TI shall be grateful if 
you will let me try to do them. Mademoiselle 
will teil you that I have no experience, but that 
Tam one who tries well.” 

“Mademoiselle has answered all my ques- 
tions concerning your qualifications so satis- 
factorily that I need ask you very few.” 

Such questions as she asked were not of the 
order Robin had expected. The Duchess led 
her into talk ana drew Mademoiselle Vallé into 
the conversation. It was talk which included 
personal views of books, old gardens and old 
houses, people, pictures, and even—lightly— 
politics. Robin found herself—quite _ inci- 
dentally—reading aloud to her an_ Italian 
poem. She ceased to be afraid and was at 
ease. She forgot Lord Coombe. 


HE Duchess, listening and watching her, 
warmed to her task of delicate investiga- 
tion and saw reason for anticipating agreeably 
stimulating things. She was not taking upon 
herself a merely benevolent duty. In fact, she 
might trust Coombe for that. After all, it was 
he who had virtually educated the child— 
little as she was aware of the singular fact. 
It was he who had dragged her forth from her 
dog-kennel of a top-floor nursery and—quaintly 
incongruous as it seemed—had found her a 
respectable woman for a nurse and an intelli- 
gent person for a governess and companion, as 
if he had been a domesticated, middle-class 
widower with a little girl to play mother to. 
She saw the ironic humor of it—Coombe! 

She did not avoid all mention of his name 
during the interview, but she spoke of him only 
casually, and though the salary she offered was 
an excellent one, it was not inordinate. 

“T am really a companion, and I shall do 
everything I can so that I shall be worth 
keeping,’ Robin thought seriously. 

She felt that she should want to be kept. 
She would be supporting herself as decently 
and honestly as Mademoiselle or Dowie had 
supported themselves all their lives. 

With an air of incidentally recalling a fact, 
the Duchess said, after they had risen to 
leave her: “Mademoiselle Vallé tells me you 
have an elderly nurse you are very fond of. 
She seems to belong to a clan of servants al- 
most extinct.” 

“TI love her,” Robin faltered—because the 
sudden reminder brought back a pang to her. 
There was a look in her eyes which faltered 
also. “Dowie is an angel. She loves me. | 
don’t know how—” But there she stopped. 

“Such women are very valuable to those 
I myself 
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am always in search of it. I should like to 
secure your Dowie for my housekeeper and 
myself.” One of the greatest powers of the 
celebrated smile was its power to convince. 
“4 competent person is needed to take charge 
of the linen. If we can secure an angel, we 
shall be fortunate.” 

When Robin and Mademoiselle got into their 
hansom cab io drive away, she caught at the 
Frenchwoman’s hand and clung to it, her eye- 
lashes wet. 

“It is as if there must be Goodness which 
takes care of one,” she said. ‘“‘ Dowie means 
most of all. I did not know how I could bear 
to let her go away. She has no one but me. I 
know the Duchess will keep her until she dies. 
I hope she will keep me until I die. I shall be 
as good and faithful as Dowie, and perhaps the 
Duchess will live until I am quite old—and not 
pretty any more. And I will make economies 
as you have made them, Mademoiselle, and 
save all my salary—and I might be able to end 
my days in a little cottage in the country.” 

Mademoiselle was conscious of an actual 
physical drag at her heartstrings. The 
pulsating glow of Robin’s young loveliness had 
never been more moving, and oh! the sublime 
certainty of her unconsciousness that life lay 
between this hour and that day when she was 
“quite old and not pretty any more” and, hav- 
ing made economies, could die in a little cottage 
in the country! 
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PON Feather the revelation that her daugh- 

ter had elected to join the ranks of girls 
who were 
responsible for themselves produced a curious 
combination of effects. It was presented to 
her by Lord Coombe in the form of a simple, 
impersonal statement which had its air of 
needing noexplanation. She heard it with eyes 
widening a little and broke into a laugh, a rather 
high-pitched, treble laugh. 

“Really?” she said. ‘She is really going to 
do it? To take a situation! She wants to be 
independent and ‘live her own life!’ What a 
joke—for a girl of mine!”’ She was either really 
amused or chose to seem so. 

“What do you think of it?” she asked when 
she stopped laughing. Her eyes had curiosity 
in them. 

“T like it,” he answered. 

“Of course. I ought to have remembered 
that you helped her to an early-Victorian 
duchess. She’s one without a flaw—the 
Dowager Duchess of Darte. ‘Ihe most con- 
scientiously careful mother couldn’t object. 
It’s almost like entering into the kingdom of 
heaven—in a dull way.’ She began to laugh 
again as if amusing images rose before her. 

‘And what does the Duchess think of it?” 
she said after her laughter had ceased again. 
“How does she reconcile herself to the idea of 
a companion whose mother she wouldn't have 
in her house?” 

“We need not enter into that view of the 
case. You decided some years ago that it did 
not matter to you whether early-Victorian 
duchesses included you in their visiting lists or 
Not. 
beautiful and amusing ones.” 


“But for that reason I want this one and | 


those like her. They would bore me, but 1 
want them. 
and be polite to me in their stuffy way. I want 
to be invited to their hideous dinner parties 
and see them sitting round their tables in their 
awful family jewels.” 

“Why do you want it?’ Coombe inquired. 

“When I ask you why you show your morbid 


interest in Robin, you say you don’t know. 


I don’t know—but I do want it.” 


She suddenly flushed; she even showed her | 
y shed; she even showed he A esientific 


small teeth. For an extraordinary moment she 
looked like a little cat. ‘Robin will have it,” 
she cried, grinding a delicate fist into the palm 
on her knee. ‘“She’s not eighteen, and she’s a 
beauty, and she’s taken up by a perfectly 
decent old duchess. She’ll have everything. 
The dowager will marry her to some one im- 





mysteriously determined to be | 


More modern ones do, I believe—quite 


I want them to come to my house | 





All Races 


are learning a new way to clean teeth 


This new way to clean teeth is spread- 
ing all the world over. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. To millions 
of people it is daily bringing whiter, 
safer teeth. 

Everyone should make this ten-day 
test. See and feel the benefits it brings. 
Compare the new way with the old. 


To fight film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. It dims the 
luster, spoils the beauty and causes 
most tooth troubles. 

Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Much stays intact 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. The tooth 
brush, therefore, leaves much of it in- 
tact. So teeth discolor and decay de- 
spite the daly brushing. Very few 
people escape. 

Dental science has long sought ways 
to fight that film. Two ways have now 
been found. High authorities advise 
them. Many careful tests have proved 
them. 

Both are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And this modern tooth paste, 
nearly all the world over, is bringing a 
new dental era. 


This pleasant ten-day test 


We supply a pleasant ten-day test to 
everyone who asks. That test is most 
convincing. The results are a revelation. 

Each use fights film in two effective 
ways. It also brings three other effects 
which authorities deem essential. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


*Pepsodéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


film combatant, whose 


|every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
| ties, and now advised by leading dentists 
| everywhere. All druggists supply the 


| large tubes. 


Thus every use immensely aids the 
natural forces designed to protect the 
teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Watch the five effects. Repeat them for 
ten days. Then let the clear results 
show you what this method means, both to 
you and yours. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free " 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 922, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


portant. You'll help!” She turned on him in 
a sudden flame of temper. “You are capable 
of marrying her yourself!” 

There was a brief, but entire silence. It was 
broken by his saying, “She is not capable of 
marrying me.” 


First in the industry. 
foremost since — 
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| THE night before Robin went away, as she 
sat alone in the dimness of one light, the 
| door of her room was opened, and an exquisite 
}and nymph-like figure in pale green stood 
}exactly where the rays of the reading lamp 
seemed to concentrate themselves in an effort 
'to reveal most purely its delicately. startling 
|effect. It was her mother in a dress whose 
| spring-like tint made her a sort of slim dryad. 
> She looked so pretty and young that Robin 
| caught her breath, as she rose and went for- 
| ward. 
| “Tt is your aged parent come to give you her 
blessing,” said Feather. 
| “JT was wondering if I might come to your 
| room in the morning,” Robin answered. 
Feather seated herself lightly. She was not 
intelligent enough to have any real compre- 


oremostin pertect hension of the mood which had impelled her to 


come. She knew, however, why she had put 





on the spring-leaf green dress which made her 


ing the sik ? 
Ing t Sh, ent action look like a girl. She was not_going to let Rebin 


feel as if she were receiving a visit from her 
C, oset grandmother. She had got as far as that. 
“We don’t know each other at all, do we?” 
she said. 
“No,” answered Robin. She could not 
HE i] : : remove her eyes from her loveliness; she 
sient action con- brought up such memories of the Lady Down- 
- struction, a feature of the stairs and the desolate child in the shabby 
: nursery. 

Madera-Silent Closet shown As Feather locked at the girl, her resentment 
above, wa's developed by of her increased each moment. She actually 
Th M: ee k ; S felt as if she were beginning te lose her temper. 

omas a OcK § SONS “You are what pious people call ‘going out 
Company 24 years ago. into the world’,”” Feather went on. “In moral 
books mothers always give advice and warn- 
This construction marked a most ings to their girls when they re leaving them. 
z fi kcal I can give you some warnings. You think that 
important step in the develop- because you have been taken up by a dowager 
ment of plumbing equipment. It duchess everything will be plain sailing. 
made closet action: silent—made —s mistaken. You ye pe ar are 
the sound of flushing inaudible eighteen and pretty, men Wl fa at your eet. 
hens taeile Ils dh I would rather be hideous,” cried suddenly 

eyond bathroom walis—and has passionate Robin. “TI hale men!” 
proved the greatest single refine- The silly, pretty thing who was responsible 
ment achieved in sanitary equip- for her <* grew — hoy oe ——— 
a increased. ‘That’s what girls always pretend, 
en = eS ae ey Peer but the youngest little idiot knows it isn’t true. 

Nn addition to this fine annex to - i . ’ . , ~ 2 akes > lane *hen 
the home of the Metropolitan Life Made entirely of glistening, pure + think pr ge acca a. ps cathagy — ai 


Insurance Company, Thomas . " 
Maddock equipment is used in white, almost unbreakable vit- nothing about them, and they know every- 


pee A BoA pp sd reous china, a material that gives thing about you. A clever man can do any- 
Office Building, Wilmington, Del., service for years without repairs ay he — ee * rc a eee 
** Are ney a ad. opin exclaimec 


and in many other well-known d l . -] 

structures throughout the country. and always is easy to clean and furicusly. 
keep _sanitary—this fixture un- “They're none of them bad. They’re only 
questionably represents the high- men. And that’s my warning. Don’t imagine 


est type of noiseless closet con- that when they make love to you they do it as 
if you were the old Duchess’s daughter. You 


struction for the home. will be only her paid companion, and that’s a 
“14: different matter.” 

Those who contemplate building “T shall not speak to one of them!’ Robin 

a new home or who desire sug- began. 


gestions for modernizing an old “You'll be obliged to do what the Duchess 
bathroom, should write for io -_ to howd laughed gory ~ ni 
+ ae ee realized her obvious power to dull the glitte! 
Bathroom Individuality. and glow of things which she had felt the gir! 
must be dazzled and uplifted unduly i — 
a i men will run after you, and you will have to be 

Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company nice to them whether you like it or not.” 
Trenton, New Jersey queer light came into her eyes. ‘Lord Coombe 
The addition to the Metropolitan is fond of girls just out of the schoolroom. But 
Life Building, New York City, if he begins to make love to you, don’t allow 

is Maddock equipped yourself to feel too much flattered.” ; 
Robin sprang toward her. “Do you think ! 
don’t abhor Lord Coombe!” she cried out. 
“Haven't I reason—” But there she re- 

| membered and stopped. 
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Feather was not shocked or alarmed. Years 
of looking things in the face had provided her 
with a mental surface from which things re- 
bounded. On the whole it amused her that 
Robin should take this tone. 

“Oh! I suppose you mean you know he 
admires me and pays the bills for me. Where 
would you have been if he hadn’t done it?”’ 

“T know nothing but that even when I was 
a little child I could not bear to touch his 
hand!” cried Robin. 

Then Feather remembered several things 
she had almost forgotten, and she was still 
more entertained. “I believe you’ve not 
forgotten through all these years that the boy 
you fell so indecently in love with was taken 
away by his mother because Lord Coombe was 
your mother’s admirer and he was such a 
sinner that even a baby was contaminated by 
him! Donal Muir is a young man by this time. 
He is Lord Coombe’s heir, since Henry died. 
He will be rich. He will have position. I 
wonder what his mother would do now if he 
turned up at your mistress’ house—that’s 
what she is, you know, your mistress—and 
began to make love to you.” She laughed 
cutright. “You'll get into all sorts of messes, 
but that would be the nicest one!” 

Robin could only stand and gaze at her. 
Her moment’s fire had died down. Without 
warning, out of the past a wave rose and over- 
whelmed her then and there. It bore with it 
the wild love of the morning when a child had 
waited in the spring sun and her world had 
fallen into nothingness. It came back—the 
broken-hearted angwish, the utter, helpless 
desolation, as if she stood in the midst of it 
again, as if it had never. passed. It was a 
reincarnation. She could not bear it. 

“Do you hate me—as I hate Lord Coombe?” 
she cried out. ‘Do you want unhappy things 
to happen to me? Oh, mother, why!” 

She had never said ‘mother’ before. 
Nature said it for her here. The piteous appeal 
of her youth and lenely, young rush of tears 
was almost intolerably sweet. Through some 
subtle cause it added to the thing in her which 
Feather resented and longed to trouble and to 
hurt. 

“You are a spiteful little cat!’ she sprang 
up to exclaim, standing face to face with her. 
“Vou think I am an old thing and that I’m 
jealous of you! Because you’re pretty and a 
girl, you think women past thirty don’t count. 
You'll find out. Mrs. Muir will count, and 
she’s forty if she’s a day. Her son’s such a 
beauty that people go mad over him. And he 
worships her—and he’s her slave. I wish you 
would get into some mess you couldn’t get out 
of! Don’t come to me if you do.” 

The wide beauty of Robin’s gaze and her 
tear-wet bloom were too much. Feather was 
quite close to her. The spiteful schoolgirl 
impulse got the better of her. 

“Don’t make eyes at me like that,’ she 
cried, and she actually gave the rose cheek 
nearest her a sounding little slap. ‘‘There!”’ 
she exclaimed hysterically, and she turned 
about and ran out of the room, weeping wildly 
herself. 
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N the serious little room the Duchess had 
' given her, Robin built for herself a con- 
dition she called happiness. She drew the 
spiritual substance from which it was made 
Irom her pleasure in the books of reference 
closely fitted into their shelves, in the files for 
letters and more imposing documents, in the 
varieties of letter paper and envelops of 
different sizes and materials which had been 
previded for her use. She kept her room in 
order herself, dusting and almost polishing the 
telerence books, arranging and rearranging the 
files with such exactness of system that she 
could—as in the vaunt of the model of orderly 
perfection—lay her hand upon any document 
in the dark. She was punctuality’s self and 
held herself in readiness at any moment to 
appear at the Duchess’ side as if a magician 
had instantanecusly transperted her there 
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Mrs. Fercuson 


YEAR ago, I found myself facing a serious 

problem. With three children and a_ large 
house to take care of, the increasing cost of living 
was making greater demands on our income and I 
simply could not dress myself and my family as 
well as I wanted to. Today we have an abundance 
of pretty, attractive clothes at a saving of half what 
they would cost in the stores, and besides I have 
made in the last four months more than $500. This 
experience has been such a delight to me that I am 
going to tell the story with the thought that other 
women in similar circumstances may profit by it. 


I had always done a little sewing, making some 
clothing for my own family and now and then a 
dress for some of my friends. But I was never sure 
my work was correct and there were usually altera- 
tions to make, so I was half afraid to undertake every 
new garment. I had wanted to attend a school of 
dressmaking, but could not afford either the time or 
the money. 

Then one day, while looking through a fashion 
magazine, I read the story of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute and the new plan it had developed for teaching 
any woman or girl right in her own home, no matter 
where she might live, how to make stylish, becoming 
clothes for herself and others. That was surely a 
wonderful day for me! Something about that story 
made me realize that this was my opportunity. So 
I wrote for more information and on October 28th, 
1919, became a member of the Institute and took 
up the study of dressmaking. 


You can imagine with what keen 
delight I waited for my first lessons 
and how I did enjoy working on 
them because everything was ex- 
plained so clearly in words and pic- 
tures. I finished several lessons and 
also wrote several letters to Mrs. 
Picken, Director of Instruction of 
the Woman’s Institute. She took 
such a personal interest and sent 
me such beautiful, helpful answers 
that I found myself gaining confi- 
dence in my own sewing, for I 
was constantly applying my lessons 
in making clothes for myself and 
the children. Several women and 
girls had asked me to teach them 
how to make dresses and, on the con- 
fidence the Woman’s Institute had 
developed in me, I started a small 
sewing class of fifteen. The class 
lasted until hot weather. Each mem- 
ber learned to make waists, then a 
dress, and some of them made sev- 
eral dresses, according to the time 
they could give to their work. 

One of my scholars had asked me 
in March if I would make hér wed- 
ding outfit for June. It included a 
satin wedding dress with long court 
train and veil, a blue satin coat suit, 
five tissue dresses, gingham dresses, 
the bridesmaid’s pink taffeta dress, 
and embroidered net ruffle dresses, with silk under- 
slips, for two flower girls. 

Can you imagine how my fingers just ached to sew 
on those beautiful materials? I had never made a 
trousseau and, while I was half afraid, I promised to 
do the work for her. 

In less than a week, the news spread around that 
I was to do the sewing for a large church wedding, 
and I was swamped with requests to do sewing. I 
took what I thought I could finish and kept my 
daughter home from the office to help me. 


Even with the trousseau I did not have the 
slightest trouble and not a single garment required 
any alteration. That is something you surely learn 
from the Woman’s Institute—perfect work, inside 
and out. 


At the wedding I overheard a New York woman, 
one of the guests, who had purchased her dress in 
that city and who told me confidentially that she 
had paid $135 for it, compliment the bridal party 
on their dresses. 

She said they were so beautifully made that they 
did not look as though human hands had done the 
work. 

I know that I saved the bride considerable money. 
She had looked at samples of wedding gowns in sev- 
eral different stores and could find nothing which 
ehe would consider for less than $150. She told me 
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How I Made $500 
In Four Months at Home 


A personal experience 


By Mrs. IpA FERGUSON 
2781 Pratt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


what she wanted, so I purchased the material and 
made her satin wedding dress for $70. It suited her 
perfectly and all her friends were highly compli- 
mentary. This is just an example of how you can 
save on dresses, because, after studying the lessons 
taught by the Woman’s Institute, you know just the 
correct amount of material required for any pattern, 
the perfect blend of materials, and how to cut 
without waste. In fact, you can actually have two 
dresses at the cost of one. 


I have been very busy since April and still have 
a number of dresses to finish. I have earned the 
money I needed; I have a nice little sewing class 
to look forward to in the Fall and a group of women 
who want me to sew for them again, so I consider 
myself very successful and I know I owe it all to 
this splendid home-study course of the Woman’s 
Institute. 


Let me say that I have not nearly completed my 
course yet. With my housework, necessary home 
sewing, and several long periods of illness, I have 
been unable to give my course the time I should. 


But, in the last four months, besides making our 
own clothes, I have made $579.63, which seems al- 
most too good to be true, when you consider all the 
home duties I have had to perform. Surely the 
small amount of money I paid the Woman’s Insti- 
tute was the best investment I ever made. 


Another thing I notice is that when I charge 
higher prices for better work, different people come 
to me, and now, instead of saying, 
“Oh, Mrs. Ferguson, I never paid 
that much for a dress!’? my custom- 
ers tell me, “I am not so concerned 
about the price, if only you will 
promise to make it.’”’ Just as soon 
as possible I intend to finish my 
Institute course. Then I hope to 
open a little shop of my own. 


I feel that I cannot say enough 
for the Woman’s Institute and the 
great help it is and will continue to 
be to wom: and girls everywhere 
who want to learn to make stylish, 
becoming clothes for themselves or 
for others. 


The actual experience of Mrs. 
Ferguson, told in her own words, is 
not unusual. More than 100,000 
women and girls in city, town, and 
country have proved that you can 
quickly learn, through the Woman’s 
Institute, in your home during spare 
time to make stylish, becoming 
clothes for yourself, your family, 
and others at less than half their 
usual cost. 


It makes no difference where you 

live, because all the instruction is 

- carried on by mail, and it is no dis- 

advantage if you are employed dur- 

ing the day, or have household 

duties that occupy most of your 

time, because you can devote as much or as little 

time to the course as you desire and just whenever 

it is most convenient. This has made it possible for 

women of all ages and in all circumstances to take 
the Institute’s courses successfully. 


It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post card, or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive, without obligation, the 
story of this great school, which has brought to 
women and girls all over the world the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business. 
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your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
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The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


before the softly melodious private bell con- 
nected with her room had ceased to vibrate. 
The correctness of her deference to the con- 
venience of Mrs. James, the housekeeper, in 
her simplest communication with Dowie quite 
touched that respectable person’s heart. 

“‘She’s a voung lady,” Mrs. James remarked 
to Dowie. ‘‘And a credit to you and her 
governess, Mrs. Dowie. Young ladies have 
gone almost out of fashion.” 

Rcbin wrote letters and copied various 
documents for the Duchess, and went shopping 
with her, and executed commissions to crder. 
Even oftener and more significantly than ever 
did eyes turn toward her—try to hold hers— 
look after her eagerly when she walked in the 
streets or drove with the Duchess in the high- 
swung barouche. She saw friendliness in it, 
because when she caught sight of young things 
like herself passing in pairs, laughing and talk- 
ing and turning to look into each other’s eyes, 
her being told her that it was sweet and human 
and inevitable. 

As she drove through the streets with Robin 
beside her, the Duchess saw the following eyes, 
she saw the girl's soft, friendly look at the 
young creatures who passed her glowing and 
uplifted by the joy of life, and she was moved 
and even disturbed. After her return from one 
particular morning’s outing she sent for Dowie. 

“You have taken care of Miss Robin since 
she was a little child?) she began. ‘You 
have been a sort of mother to her.” 

“T’ve tried to, your Grace. I’ve loved her 
and watched over her, and she’s loved me, I do 
believe.” 

The Duchess’s renowned smile revealed itself. 
“\ beautiful young thing ought to see and 
know other beautiful young things and make 
friends with them. Since she has been with me 
she has spoken to no one under forty. Has she 
never had young friends?”’ 

“Never, your Grace.” 

“She is of the ignorance of achild.” The 
Duchess thought it out slowly. 

“She thinks not, poor lamb, but she is,” 
Dowie answered. 

‘Lord Coombe confided to me that she had 
passed through a hideous danger which had 
made a deep impression on her,’’ the Duchess 
said in a low voice. ‘He told me because he 
felt it would explain certain reserves and fears 
in her.” 

‘Sometimes she wakes up out of nightmares 
about it,” said Dowie. ‘And she creeps into 
my room shivering, and I take her into my 
bed and hold her in my arms until she’s over 
the panic. She says the worst of it is that she 
keeps thinking that there may have been other 
girls trapped as she was—and that they did 
not get away.” 


THE Duchess was thoughtful. “If she con- 

sorted with other young things and talked 
nonsense with them and shared their pleasure, 
she would forget it,’’ she said. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Dowie. ‘‘That’s it.” 

The question in the Duchess’s eyes as she 
lifted them required an answer, and Dowie 
gave it respectfully. 

“The thing that happened was only the last 
touch put to what she’d gradually been finding 
out as she grew from child to young girl. The 
ones she would like to know—she said it in 
plain words once to Mademoiselle—might not 
want to know her. I must take the liberty ol 
speaking plain, your Grace, or it’s no use of my 
speaking at all. She holds it deep in her mind 
that she’s a sort of outcast.”’ 

“T must convince her that she is not—” It 
was the beginning of what the Duchess had 
meant to say, but she actually found herself 
pausing, held for the moment by Dowie’s quiet, 
civil eye. - 

“Was your Grace in your kindness think- 
ing—?’’ was what the excellent woman said. 

“Ves, that I would invite young people to 
meet her—help them to know each other and 








The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


to make friends.” 
was conscious of being slightly under the 
influence of Dowson’s wise gaze. 

“Your Grace knows only those young people 
she would like to know.” It was a mere simple 
statement. There was a remarkable look on 
Dowie’s face—a suddenly heroic look. ‘ Your 
Grace,” : ; 
give courage if she was doing -right and to 
check her if she was making a mistake, ‘‘ when 
your Grace was thinking of the parents of 
other young ladies and gentlemen—did it come 
to you to put it to yourself whether you’d 
be willing—” she caught her breath, but ended 
quite clearly, respectfully, reasonably—‘‘ Lady 
Kathryn—Lord Alwyth—”’ 


Lady Kathryn was the Duchess’s young 


granddaughter. Lord. Alwyth was her ex- 
tremely good-looking grandson who was in 
the army. 

The Duchess understood what the heroic 
look had meant, and her respect for it was 
great. Its intention had not been to suggest 
inclusion of George and Kathryn in her plan. 
It had only with pure justice put it to her to 
ask herself what her own personal decision in 
such a matter would be. 

“T shali think this over,” she said. “It 
needs thinking over. 
because I have seen that she has fixed little 
ideas regarding what she thinks is suited to 
her position as a paid companion, and she 
might not be prepared. I wish you to see 
that she has a pretty little frock or so which 
she could wear if she required them.” 

“She has two, your Grace.”’” Dowie smiled 
affectionately as she said it. “‘One for evening 
and one for special afternoon wear, in case your 
Grace needed her to attend you for some 
reason. They are as plain as she dared make 
them, but when she puts one on, she can’t help 
giving it a look.” 

“Ves, she would give it all it needed,” her 
Grace said. ‘‘ Thank you, Dewson, you may go.” 


OBIN went to Dowie’s room the next eve- 

ning and stood a moment in silence, watch- 
ing her sewing, before she spoke. She looked 
anxious and even pale. 


I wished to talk to you, | 


And even as she said it she | 


she began, asking God Himself to | 





“Her Grace is going to give a party to some | 


young people, Dowie,”’ she said. 
me to be present. I—I don’t know what to 
do.” 

“What you must do, my dear, is to put on 
your best evening frock and go down-stairs and 
enjoy yourself as the other young people will. 
Her Grace wants you to see some one your own 
age,” was Dowie’s answer. 

Robin lost even a shade more color. “Do 
you realize that I have never been to a party 
in my life—not even to a children’s party, 
= [I shall not know how to behave my- 
self.” 


‘*She wishes | 


“You know how to talk nicely to people. | 


You dance like a fairy. 
to do anything more.”’ 

Robin’s color began to come back. “It’s not 
what usually happens to girls in situation,” she 
said 
“Her Grace herself isn’t what usually 
nappens,”’ said Dowie. ‘There is no one like 
her for high wisdom and kindness.”’ 

Having herself awakened to the truth of this 
confidence-inspiring fact, Robin felt herself 
supported by it. The warmth about her heart 
made it beat a little faster. She opened the 
door of her wardrobe when she found herself 
in her bedroom. The dress hung modestly in 
tts corner, shrouded from the penetration of 
London fogs by clean sheeting. It was only 
white, and as simple as she knew how to order 
it, but Mademoiselle had taken her to a young 
French person who knew exactly what she was 
doing in all cases, and because the girl had the 
supple lines of a wood-nymph, she had evolved 
that which expressed her as a petal expresses 
Its Tose. Robin locked her door and took the 
dress down and found the silk stockings and 


You won't be asked | 
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of Coombe 


slippers which belonged to it. She put them 
all on, standing before her long mirror, and 
having left no ungiven last touch, she fell a few 
steps backward and looked at herself, turning 
and balancing herself as a bird might have 
done. 

“Ves. Iam—”’ she said. “I am—verv!” 

The next instant she laughed at herself out- 
right. ‘How silly! How silly!” she said 
‘Almost everybody is—more or less. I wonder 
if I remember the new steps.” 

For she had been taught the new steps—the 
new walkings and swayings and pauses and 
sudden swirls and swoops. So before her 
mirror she danced alone, and as she danced, her 
lips parted and her breast rose and fell charm- 
ingly, and her eyes lighted and glowed as any 
girl’s might have done, or as a joyous girl 
nymph’s might have lighted as she danced by 
a pool in her forest, seeing her loveliness mir- 
rored there. 

Something was awakening, as something had 
awakened when Donal had kissed a child under 
the soot-sprinkled London trees. 


XXTX 


a The Head of the House 
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HE whole day before the party was secretly 

exciting to Robin. If she had been six 
years old, she might have felt the same kind of 
uncertain thrills and tremulous wonders. She 
hid herself behind the window-curtains in her 
room that she might see the men putting up 
the crimson and white awning from the door 
to the carriage-step. The roll of red carpet 
they took from their van had a magic air. She 
found her way into the drawing-rooms which 
were not usually thrown open. They were 
lofty and stately and seemed to her immense. 
There were splendid, crystal-dropping chan- 
deliers and side lights which she thought 
looked as if they would hold a thousand wax 
candles. There was a delightfully embowered 
corner for the musicians. It was all spacious 
and wonderful in its beautiful completeness, its 
preparedness for pleasure. She realized that 
all of it had always been waiting to be used for 
the happiness of people who knew each other 
and were young and ready for delight. 

As Dowie dressed her, the reflection she saw 
in the mirror gave back to her an intensified 
Robin whose curved lips almost quivered as 
they smiled. The soft silk of her hair looked 
like the night, and the small rings on the back 


9 H 
THOMSONS CORSET @ | of her very slim, white neck were things to 
’ ’ ’ i | ensnare the eye and hold it helpless. 
ie oF AY oa ““You look your best, my dear,’ Dowie said 
Glove~fitting as she clasped her little necklace. ‘And it isa 
ty good best.”” Dowie was feeling tremulous her- 
self, though she could not have explained why. 
Robin kissed her when the last touch re 
been given. “I’m going to run down the 
SCR SLs staircase,” she said. “If I let myself walk 
. Have you choosen a school for the coming fall ? slowly, I shall have time to feel queer and shy, 
if you do not find just the right one in the school pages in the front of this issue, we shall and I might seem to creep into the drawing- 
be lad to ely Fe te Beet ENE, trem Good Housokeping Setoo! | | room, T mustn't creep in. I must walk ina 
if I had been to parties all my life. 
She ran down and, as she did it, looked like 
a white bird flying, but she was obliged to stop 
a moment upon the landing before the drawing- 


“SEW ONS 99 f C room door to quiet a moment of excited 

= or orsets breathing. The aches gave her a pleased 
The function of the Hose Supporter is to support—how efficiently smile of welcome which was almost affectionate. 
it performs that function determines its worth as a Supporter. “What a perfect little frock!” she said. 
Merely holding up the stocking is not enough if the grip or clasp “Ts it quite right?” said Robin. ‘Made- 
slips or rips, causing runs in hosiery. moiselle chose it for me.” 
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. P 8 8 so well understood the infinitude of the friendly 
Prevents Slipping and Ruthless Ripping tact which drew her within its own circle. 





“You are kind—kind to me,” she said. ‘And 
I am grateful—grateful.” 

The extremely good-looking young people 
who began very soon to drift into the brilliant 
Sewres et Company, Boston big room filled her with innocent delight. The 

ee ee tee filmy narrowness cf delicate frocks, the 
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shortness of skirts, accentuated the youth and 
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girlhood and added to it a sort of child fairy- 
likeness. Kathryn, in exquisite wisps of silver- 
embroidered gauze, looked fourteen instead of 
nearly twenty—aided by a dimple in her cheek 
and a small, tilted nose. A girl in scarlet tulle 
was like a child out of a nursery ready to dance 
about a Christmas tree. 

They were of that stream which had always 
seemed to be rushing past her in bright pursuit 
of alluring things which belonged to them as 
part of their existence, but which had had 
nothing to do with her own youth. Now the 
stream had paused as if she had for the moment 
some connection with it. The swift light she 
was used to seeing illuminate glancing eyes as 
she passed people in the street, she saw again 
and again as new arrivals appeared. Kathryn 
was quite excited by her eyes and eyelashes, 
and George hovered about. 

There was a great deal of hovering. After 
dinner was over and the dancing began, the 
Duchess smiled shrewdly as she saw gravitating 
masculine movement toward a certain point. 
It was the point where Robin stood with a 
small, growing circle about her. 

It was George who danced with her first. He 
was tall and slender and flexibie, and his good 
shoulders had a military squareness of build. 
Robin was an ozier wand, and there was no 
swoop or dart or sudden sway and change she 
was not alert at. The swing and lure of the 
musicset her pulses beating withs\veet young joy. 
A brief, uncontrollable ripple of laughter broke 
from her before she had circled the room twice. 

“How heavenly it is!”’ she exclaimed and 
lifted her eyes to Alwyth’s. ‘* How heavenly!” 

They were not safe eyes to lift in such a way 
to those of a very young man. They gave 
George a sudden enjoyable shock. He had 
heard of the girl who was'a sort of sublimated 
companion to his grandmother. The Duchess 
herself had talked to hima little about her, and 
he had come to the party intending to behave 
very amiably and help the little thing enjoy 
herself. He had also encountered before in 
houses where there were no daughters the 
smart, well-born, young companion who was 
allowed all sorts of privileges. Sometimes she 
was a subtly appealing sort of girl, and some- 
times was capable of scientific flirtation and 
required scientific management. This one, as 
she flew like a blown leaf across the floor and 
laughed up into his face with wide eyes, pro- 
duced a new effect and was a new kind. 

“It’s you who are heavenly,” he answered 
with a boy’s laugh. ‘You are like a feather— 
and a willow wand.” 

“You are light, too,” she laughed back, ‘“‘and 
you are like steel as well.” 

‘Let us go on like this forever and ever,” he 
said, sweeping half the length of the room with 
her and whirling her as if she were indeed a leaf 
in the wind. ‘Forever and ever!” 

“T wish we could. But the music will stop,” 
she gave back. 

“Music ought never to stop—never,” he 
answered. 


UT the music did stop, and when it began 

again, almost immediately another tall, 
flexible young man made a lightning claim on 
her and carried her away, only to hand her to 
another, and hein his turn to another. Young 
eyes were always laughing into hers and elating 
her by a special look of pleasure in everything 
she did or said or inspired in themselves. 
rhere was a blissful, little, uplifted look about 
her which she herself was not aware of, but 
which was singularly stimulating to the mas- 
culine beholder. It only meant indeed that as 
she whirled and swayed and swooped, laughing, 
she Was saying to herself at intervals: 
_ This is what other girls feel like. They are 
happy like this. I am laughing and talking to 
people just as other girls do. I am Robin 
Gareth-Lawless, but I am enjoying a party 
like this—a young party.” 

In the conservatory there was a marble 
fountain which long years ago had been brought 
from a palace garden in Rome. It was not so 
large as it was beautiful, and it had been placed 
among palms and tropic ferns whose leaves 
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The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


| and fronds it splashed merrily and kept 


deliciously cool and wet-looking. There was 
an intoxicating hot-house perfume of warm, 
damp moss and massed flowers, and it was the 
kind of corner any young man would gravitate 
toward with a partner. 

George led Robin to it, and she naturally sat 
on the edge of the marble basin and as naturally 
drew off a glove and dipped her hand into the 
water, splashing it a little because it felt 
deliciously cool. George stood near at first and 
looked down at her bent head. It was im- 
possible not also to take in her small, fine ear 
and the warm, velvet white of the lovely little 
nape of her slim neck. He took them in with 
elated appreciation. He was not subtle-minded 
enough to be aware that her reply to a casual 
remark he had made to her at dinner had had a 
remote effect upon him. 

“One of the loveliest creatures I ever saw 
was a Mrs. Gareth-Lawless,” he had said. 

“T am her daughter,” Robin had answered, 
and with a slightly startled sensation he had 
managed to slip into amiably deft generalities 
while he had secretly wondered how much his 
grandmother knew or did not know. 

An involuntary thought of Feather had 
crossed his mind once or twice during the 
evening. This was the girl who, it was said, 
had actually been saved up for old Coombe. 
Ugly, morbid sort of idea, if it was true. How 
had the Duchess got hold of her, and why, and 
what was Coombe really up to? Could he have 
some idea of wanting a youngster for a wife? 
Occasionally an old chap did. Serve him right if 
some young chap took the wind out of his sails. 

“Ts it still heavenly?” he asked. How 
pointed her fingers were and how soft and 
crushable her hand looked, as it splashed like 
a child’s! 

“More heavenly every minute,” she an- 
swered. 

He laughed outright. ‘‘The heavenly thing 
is the way you are enjoying it yourself. I 
never saw a girl light up a whole room before. 
You throw out stars as you dance.” 

“That’s like a sky-rocket,”’ Robin laughed 
back. “And it’s because in all my life I never 
went to a dance before.” 

“Never! You mean except to children’s 
parties?” 

“There were no children’s parties. This is 
the first—first—first!’’ 

“Well, I don’t see how that happened, but 
I am glad it did, because it’s been a great thing 
for me to see you at your first—first—first.” 
He sat down on the fountain edge near her. 
‘‘T shall not forget it,” he said. 

“T shall remember it as long as I live,”’ said 
Robin, and she lifted her unsafe eyes again and 
smiled into his, which made them still more 
unsafe. 





ERHAPS it was because he was extremely 

young, perhaps because he had_ never held 

a tight rein on his fleeting emotions—the next 

moment he felt that it was because he was an 

idiot—but suddenly he found he had let himself 

go and was kissing the warm velvet of the slim 
little nape—had kissed it twice. 

He had not given himself time to think what 
would happen as a result, but what did happen 
was humiliating and ridiculous. One furious 
splash of the curled hand flung water into his 
face, while Robin tore herself free from him and 
stood blazing with fury and woe—for it was not 


| only fury he saw. 


“You—you—!” she cried, and actually 
would have swooped to the fountain again, if 
he had not caught her arm. 

He was furious himself—at himself and at 
her. ‘“You- little fool,” he gasped. “What 
did you do that for even if I was a jackass? 


| There was nothing to it. You’re so pretty—” 


“You've spoiled everything,” she flamed, 
“everything—everything! Now,” with a 


| desolate, horrible little sob, ‘now I can only 
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He had a queer idea that she spoke as if she 
were Cinderella, and he had made the clock 
strike twelve. Her voice had such absolute 

ief in it that he involuntarily drew near her. 

“T say,” he was really breathless, ‘don’t 
speak like that. I beg pardon. I'll grovel! 
Don’t—oh! Kathryn, come here.” 

This last because at this difficult moment 
from between the banks of hothouse bloom and 
round the big palms his sister Kathryn sud- 
denly appeared. She immediately stopped 
short and stared at them both, looking from 
one to the other. 

“What is the matter?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

“Oh, come and talk to her,” George broke 
forth. ‘‘I feel as if she might scream in a 
minute and call everybody in. I’ve been a 
lunatic, and she has apparently never been 
kissed before. Tell her—tell her you’ve been 
kissed yourself.”’ 


A QUEER little look revealed itself in 
Kathryn’s face. A delicate vein of her 
grandmother’s wisdom made part of her outlook 
upon a rapidly moving and exciting world. 
“Don’t be impudent,” she said to George as she 
walked up to Robin and put a cool hand on her 
arm. “He’sonly been silly. You'd betterlet him 
off,” she said. She turned a glance on George, 
who was wiping his sleeve with a handkerchief, 
and she broke into a small laugh. “ Did she push 
you into the fountain?” she asked cheerfully. 
” “She threw the fountain at me,” grumbled 
George. ‘I shall have to dash off home and 
change.” i 

“T would,” replied Kathryn, still cheerful. 
“You can apologize better when you're dry.” 

He slid through the palms like a snake, and 
the two girls steod and gazed at each other. 
Robin’s flame had died down, and her face had 
settled itself into a sort of hardness. Kathryn 
did not know that she looked at her as the 
Duchess might have looked at ancther girl in 
the quite different days of her youth. 

“Tl tell you something, now he’s gone,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I have been kissed myself, and so 
have other girls I know. Boys like George 
don’t really matter, though, of course, it’s bad 
form. But to push him into the fountain was 
a good idea.” And she laughed again. 

“T didn’t push him in.” 

“T wish you had,” with a gleeful mischief. 
The next moment, however, the hint of a 
worried frown showed itself on her forehead. 
“You see,”’ she said protestingly, “you are so 
frightfully pretty.” 

“T’d rather be a leper,”’ Robin shot forth. 

But Kathryn did not understand. ‘‘ What 
nonsense!’’ she answered. ‘‘What_ utter 
rubbish! You know you wouldn’t.”’ 

She turned to lead the way through the 
banked flowers, and as she did so, added some- 
thing: ‘‘ By the way, somebody important has 
been assassinated in one of the Balkan coun- 
tries. They are always assassinating people. 
They like it. Lord Coombe has just come in 
and is talking it over with grandmama. I can 
see they are quite excited in their quiet way.” 
_As they neared the entrance to the ballroom, 
she paused a moment with a new kind of 
impish smile. “Every girl in the room is 
absolutely shaky with thrills at this particular 
moment,” she said. ‘The very best-looking 
boy in all England is dancing with Sara 
Studleigh. He dropped in by chance to call, 
and the Duchess made him stay!” 

Robin said nothing. She had plainly not 
heen interested in the Balkan tragedy, and she 
as obviously did not search for the miracle. 

“You don’t ask who he is?” said Kathryn. 

“T don’t want to know.” 

“Oh, come! You mustn't feel as sulky as 
that. You'll want to ask questions the 
moment you see him. Every one does. He’s 
Lord Coombe’s heir. He'll be the Head of the 
House of Coombe some day. Here he comes,” 
quite excitedly, “look!” 

It was one of the tricks of chance—or fate— 
or whatever you will. The dance brought him 
within a few feet of them at the very moment, 
and the slow walking steps he was taking held 
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Rubens before you buy. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write direct to us. 

ured only by 


hed 1890, 358 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Better Coffee 


—and none of the old worries 
It’s so utterly easy to prepare coffee the Faust And best of al!, FAUST INSTANT Coffee or 


Instant way that you forget many of your kitchen Tea gives you the most delicious coffee or tea you 
worries. You can laugi at the old cocking de- ever tasted. Real coffee and tea—only easier and 
lays. Faust Instant Coffee can, in a moment, be cheaper to serve. A half teaspoonful (or less) of 
prepared right at your table—a really delightful Faust Instant in the cup—with boiling water 
task. You can put the messy coffee pot out of | added—that’s the recipe. 

your life. You do not need it. You can forget Your dealer has Faust Instant Coffee or Tea; 
the nuisance of coffee grounds. This costly waste or, if he hasn’t received his supply, send us his 
has been eliminated. name and an order. 


FAUST A GRADE FAUST D GRADE 





Coffee ea Coffee ea 
(Blue Label) (Black Label) Price (Red Label) (Green Label) Price 
Standard Size...... 2 ans... < 100 cups...... $0.40 30 cups 100 cups...... $0.25 
Medium Size ...... 60 cups...... 200 cups...... -75 60 cups 200 cups -50 
Family Size........ 120 cups...... 400 cups...... 1.40 120 cups 400 cups.. -90 
ee eer 480 cups..... 1600 cups...... 4.25 480 cups 1600 cups...... 3.25 





C. F. Blanke Sales Co. Dept.2 St. Louis, Mo. 


Distributors of the World-Famous Faust Coffee and Tea 
7 Faust Chile Powder, and other products manufactured by C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. 


PAvstT INSTANT 


COFFEE “"° TEA 












| DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


ff QUICKLY MADE WITH 


FLOUR 


Confains Practically No Starch 
TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 
ENOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 






W.th every roast of meat, 
poultry, and game, and 
every baked fish, serve 
a liberalamount of 
STUFFING or 
DRESSING flavor- 
ed with Bell’s Sea- 
soning. Increase 
the pleasure and 
decrease the cost. 

Hotel chefs rec- 

ommend it. If 
your grocer will 
not supply you 












































send 10c_ for 
sample pack- 
age. 


Ask Grocers For 











































PELL’S | 
SEASONING | THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD CO., 
Wa. G. Bell Co. | 7 Riverside Drivee WAUKESHA-WISCONSIN 
189 State St, : = = 






= | 


Boston. Mass, 









The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


him—they were some of the queer, stealthy 
steps of the Argentine tango. He was as finely 
and smoothly fitted as the other youngsters 
were; his blond, glossed head was set high on 
a heroic column of neck; he was broad of 
shoulder, but not too broad, slim cf waist, but 
not too slim, long and strong of leg, but light 
and supple and firm. He had a fair, open brow 
and a curved mouth laughing to show white 
teeth. Robin felt he ought to wear a kilt and 
plaid and that an eagle’s feather ought to be 
standing up from a chieftain’s bonnet on the 
fair hair which would have waved if it had been 
allowed length enough. 

He was scarcely two yards from her now, 
and suddenly—almost as if he had been called 
—he turned his eyes away from Sara Studleigh, 
who was the little thing in Christmas-tree 
scarlet. They were blue like the clear water 
in a tarn when the sun shines on it, and they 
were still laughing as his mouth was. Straight 
into hers they laughed—straight into hers. 

Donal! Donal! 
(To be continued) 


Synopsis of Preceding 
Instalments 


T° Amabel, Robert Gareth-Lawless was a 

great catch. And even when they were 
married, and their tiny house-had to be kept 
up mostly on promises to pay, the gaiety of 
their life and the knowledge that she was 
petted and praised in the rather fast set they 
moved in kept her spirits as light as her men- 
tality. ‘‘Feather” they called her, and never 
was there a juster nickname. 

But an end soon came to the summer of their 
butterfly existence. First, Robin was born, 
an unwanted child, shut off with her nurse in 
the dingy top rooms of the house. Then ill- 
ness, short and sharp, which took Robert and 
left Feather without a penny for the tradesmen 
who began to close in on her. There was no 
focd in the house, and the agents were renting 
the house over her head. The servants had 
gone and Feather was alone, with the baby, 
Robin, screaming with hunger overhead. 

Then came Lord Coombe, one of the many 
visitors to the house. In response to her fran- 
tic pleadings, even offering herself to him, he 
consented to ‘“‘arrange things for her,’ and 
the house regained its former prosperity. 

In the child, neglected and alone, unloved 
save for the swift passing of another child, 
Donal, who was the first to kiss her, Coombe 
took a strange interest. He saved her from a 
nurse who tortured her with pinching. In re- 
turn the child hated him with a more than 
childish venom. It had come to her ears that 
he was the cause of Donal’s being sent away— 
Donal, the only person who had ever shown her 
kindness. 

But better days came for Robin. Lord 
Coombe sent her Dowson, a good nurse, who 
gave the child the affection she was starving 
for. A governess followed, Mademoiselle 
Vallé. The dingy, third-floor nurseries were 
done over, and new rooms were built on, for 
Robin. It was then that Feather began to 
hate her daughter. 

And before she was thirteen, Robin knew 
why she had always hated Lord Coombe, 
and what the strange situation in her home 
meant. 

The evident feeling of the young girl made 
no difference in Coombe’s treatment of her. 
Apparently cold and indifferent, stil! he did 
everything possible to educate her and make 
her surroundings pleasant. 

Knowing her unprotected condition, he 
even had a watch kept on her, and through 
chance was able to rescue her from becoming 
the prey of a young officer who frequented 
Feather’s drawing-room, and who had invented 
an elaborate plot to trap the lonely child who 
had only her governess for counsel. 
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The Advantages of Fall 
Painting 


By Jason E. Durst 


ERHAPS because it is Mother Nature’s 
annual house-cleaning period, spring has 
always been the most favored season for 
exterior house painting. However, during the 
st few years a greater number of property 
owners have been deferring their painting until 
the fall, and the next few years will see this 
number considerably increased. 

There are many advantages to be derived 
from fall painting. In the first place, the 
temperature is more favorable for drying, and 
the paint will therefore have greater lasting 
qualities. The sun is warm in the daytime, 
which permits of easy spreading on and brush- 
ing in of the paint, and the nights, being cool, 
tend to slow up the drying of the outer surface 
of the film, thus giving the inside an oppor- 
tunity to dry uniformly with the outside. 
Paint experts are agreed that better satisfac- 
tion always results when the drying process is 
from the inside out. 

The intense heat of the sun during the late 
spring and early summer months quickly 
dries the outside of the film, but a longer time 
is required to dry the paint next to the wood, 
making for shorter life of the film. 

Fall precedes the most destructive season of 
the year, and the house that needs paint now 
should not be permitted to go through the 
winter without necessdry protection. It is 
always cheaper to paint before painting is 
actually needed than afterward, and in many 
cases one coat applied in the fall will be suf- 
ficient protection for several years. If de- 
ferred until next spring, at least two coats will 
be required, and perhaps three. Naturally, 
a fresh coat of paint applied in the fall will 
stand up better under the coming onslaught 
of snow, ice, and freezing rains. 

If the present practise of the property owner 
is to have two coats applied to his house every 
seven years, he can enjoy a greater economy by 
having only one coat put on every four years. 
Thus the house will always present a well- 
painted appearance, and at the same time the 
owner gains an extra year’s protection for the 
same expenditure. 


The Importance of Paint 


At this point it may be well to stop a mo- 
ment to consider the importance of paint, 
aside from the fact that it beautifies the sur- 
face to which it is applied. 
sider one of the pieces of wood used in the 
siding of the average house. 
board was part of a sturdy tree, its pores filled 
with life-giving sap which preserved its texture. 
When it came from the planing mill dressed 
ready for use, that sap had evaporated, leaving 
the pores open and dry. If it should be left 
outside and expesed to the action of the ele- 
ments, microscopic examination shows that 
deterioration will start within 24 hours, al- 
though several weeks will elapse before this 
Is noticed by the casual observer. 

Clearly, if the wood is to be preserved for 
any length of time, it must be protected against 
the elements, and here is where paint enters 
the scene. Linseed oil is used in paint be- 
cause it is the best substitute thus far dis- 
covered for the original sap of the tree. This 
oil penetrates the pores of the wood to varying 
depths, depending upon the structure of the 
wood, and also combines with its pigment con- 
tent to form an opaque coating that seals the 
surlace and prevents moisture from entering 
the pores. Now, when it is realized that the 
average three-coat film of paint is less than 
I-Ioo of an inch in thickness, the vital neces- 
sity of using the right kind of paint on that 
Wood is apparent. 

_©ne thing the property owner should espe- 
cially consider, and that is the fact that there 
1S quite a difference between cheap paint and 
paint that ischeap. The cheap paint costs less 
per gallon, | ut more gallons will be needed to do 
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MIDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE 


Pies or other baked goodies are made infinitely more 
alluring when served in a y MIDDLETOWN Pie-Plate, 


Baker or Casserole. In spite of their striking beauty of 
design, richness of finish and enduring quality, they are 
most reasonably priced. Each piece has a removable lining 
of PYREX Transparent Oven-ware. On sale at better 
stores everywhere. Booklet mailed on request. 


THE MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. 
of MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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The Mark of Distinction 









Schools 


Select the rigiit school for the boy or girl for the com- 
ing tall by locking over carefullly the announcements in 
the front of this i 







Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 
paid positions and home efficiency. 


Am, School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, il, 
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“Start every day with the same 
enthusiasm and energy that 
start the young folks to school. 
The secret is a good breakfast 
—A Hormel breakfast.”’ 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. 
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Permanently New 


_Isn’t it a satisfaction to make 
a purchase which you know will 
look as well ten years from now 
i as it does today? 









Hall’s Teapots don’t get ugly 
with age. Those hairline cracks 
that so soon ruin the appearance 
of ordinary ware never appear 
—they are heat-proof. And be- 
cause they are made of fireproof 
china, the body as well as the 
glaze is impervious to stain. 









These qualities mean better 
tea, too, because it is always 
made in a pot that’s fresh, clean 
and pure. 







Housekeeping 
Institute 





If you have trouble in finding 
our goods, send for name of a 
convenient dealer and the folder \ 
“Better Tea in a Hall Pot” show- \ 
ing them in colors. ai 


This circle on the bottom 
means that your teapot | 
is a genuine Hall's. a 


Hall China Company 


Largest Teapot Manufacturers 
in America 


East Liverpool, O. 


LS TEAPOTS > 


‘~of Secret Process Fireproof China 
















Fora Thousand and One Uses 
*PORCE-NEMEL 


“The Better Kitchen Table” 


RCE-NAMEL assists constantly. Seated on its comfort- 
able stool you have plenty of room to work—everything at 
your elbow in a handy compartment. A damp cloth cleans 

its porcelain top and its white enameled interior and exterior — 
front, back and ends. All panels are 3-ply construction. One of 
the nine models is bound to be just the right size and design 
to suit your needs. Porce-Namel tables are guaranteed and 
will last for life. 


See Porce-Namel tables at your furniture dealers. If 
not found there, write us. We willsee that you get the 
proper size and style to meet your requirements. 


io MUTSCHLER BROS. COMPANY 


? : Nappanee, Indiana 

































































The Advantages of Fall 
Painting 


the work, therefore the initial cost for the 

material is greater. It is not finely ground, so 
more time will be consumed by the painter in 
applying it. It may look all right for a short 
time after application, but it will soon lose 
| its color, the oils will dry out, and the pigment 
will then chalk off. Not only will it present 
an unsightly appearance, but it will leave a 
|rough surface that in most cases must be 
| scraped or burned before the next painting, 
| thereby adding to the labor cost. 

The paint that is cheap is the paint that costs 
most per gallon. It always goes further than 
| the inferior brand, and being ground finer, it is 
easier to spread out and brush into the surface. 
Thus fewer gallons are required, and the labor 
bill will be considerably less. 

Often a property owner who buys the best 
grade of white paint for his house is a bit 
dubious while it is being applied, as it has a 
slightly yellowish cast, due to the linseed oil 
content. As soon as the sun shines on it, how- 
ever, it bleaches out to a pure snow white, and 
it stays white. Cheap paint is usually white as 
soon as it-is applied, but all too quickly turns 
yellow and stays yellow, because it does not 
have the proper liquid content. 

The better grade of paints, if applied to the 
surface when free from moisture, will wear 
down slowly and gradually in from five to 
| seven years, leaving an excellent surface for 
repainting. 





Selecting the Colors 


While most property owners realize that 
the greatest satisfaction will result from a 
prepared paint made by a reputable manufac- 
turer, entirely too often the property owner 
first decides to paint his house a certain color, 
and then buys the first brand of paint in which 
he can get that color. What he should do is 
first to decide on the brand of paint to be 
used, making absolutely sure of its quality, 
then select the color he prefers in that par- 
ticular paint. Naturally, the colors in the 
better grades of paint will last longer, and he 
will get a paint that will also last longer—and 
look better as Jong as it lasts. 

The location of the house and its surround- 
ings should always be taken into consideration 
when making the color selection. City homes 
should be painted in colors that will harmonize 
with neighboring houses. The house that 
is somewhat isolated and surrounded by trees 
and shrubbery will give a most pleasing effect 
if the body is painted brown to blend with the 
earth, with the roof and trim done in green to 
match the foliage. 

The house that is situated in a shady grove 
presents a cheery appearance if painted white, 
with a medium green on the roof and trim. 
White, silver gray, or French gray will le 
attractive ona house standing in an open space. 

Aside from its limitless color possibilities, 
paint is often employed to produce optical 
illusions. For instance, if your house is nar- 
row and you wish it to appear wider, paint the 
lower half in a dark color and the upper half 
in a light color. Chocolate brown below and 
light tan or yellow above will produce the 
desired effect. If the house is large and you 
wish to have it appear smaller, paint the root 
and trim in a darker color than the body. 

For the latter reason, a cottage should al- 
ways be trimmed with a lighter tint than 1s 
used on the body. Only a two-story house can 
stand a light body color and a dark trim. This 
treatment enables one to break the monotony 
of a house built in straight up and down tines. 
Paint the body in a medium color, then paint 
the roof, shutters, and sash a lighter color. 

There is no doubt that a house painted with 
a light color presents a more inviting appear- 
| ance than it would if painted in a dark shade, 
and there are other points in favor of the lighter 
| colors. In the first place, they do not absorb 
/so much heat and light as do darker colors, 
‘which means that the light-painted house will 
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be cooler in summer. It is understood, of 
course, that any paint will blister if applied to 
4 surface containing moisture. The sun draws 
this moisture out from the wood to the surface, 
and drops forming underneath the paint film 
produce the blisters. There is less likelihood- 
of blistering, however, if lighter colors are used, 
due to their light-reflecting qualities. 

Scientific research has recently proved that 
light colors of paint made by grinding tints in 
white paint will last from 25 percent to 60 
percent longer than will pure white paint. 
This should receive due consideration from 
the owner of rented property. 

The action of the elements on unpainted me- 
tallic surfaces is just as damaging as on un- 
painted wood. Properly applied paint will give 
alonger lease of life to the tin roof, the spouting, 
the cornice, and all the metal surfaces around 
the house. As in the case of the house and 
garage, only the best grade of metallic paint 
should be used. 

Before painting the tim roof or spouting, the 
metal should be thoroughly cleaned with 
benzine, then given a coat of red oxide of iron 
paint. Fences and other exposed iron sur- 
faces should be thoroughly cleaned with ben- 
zine, and then given a coat of red lead paint. 
When this has dried, any good grade of paint 
may be applied 

Until but a few years ago, a great deal of 
trouble was experienced with paint blistering | 
and peeling from galvanized iron. This is due 
to the fact that the specially treated surface is | 
smooth as well as greasy. A solution of copper | 
sulphate is often used to cut this grease and | 
roughen up the surface so the paint will adhere, | 
but there are several galvanized iron primers | 





on the market today which give much more 
satisfactory results. 

If your house needs paint this fall, don’t put 
it off—put it on. As stated previously, it is 
always cheaper to paint before paint is needed 
than afterward. Further, it is always cheaper 
to repaint than to repair, no matter how costly 
the paint and labor. 

Winter, with all its destruction, is just around 
the corner; the best painting season of the year 
is here, now, inviting you to take ‘advantaze of 
the economy it offers. 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 44) 


monkey-fringed ends falling in front to ihe 
knees. 

Skirts are longer—which is an old story. 
Poiret and Lanvin. make skirts which extend 
to the instep or sweep the floor, but these long 
garments are designed for evening wear and 
will not be worn in the street. In general skirts 
will be about ankle length or a trifle shorter- 
in America—eight inches off the floor. 

The tailored suit of the winter will be a 
simple jacket rather close-fitting to the waist- 
line and flaring slightly over the hips, above a | 
straight, narrow underskirt. Some of these | 
jackets suggest the Directoire, while others | 
are altogether modern. There is again a whis- 
per of the Directoire in the air—both in regard 
to coats and redingotes and hats as well. Paris 
milliners are showing many rather high, square- 
crowned Directoire models in velvet trimmed 
with plumes, lace, or ribbon —the under side of 
the brims often being lined with another color. 
One model of black duvetyn is thus lined with 
silver lace, and a small, silver lace bow is posed 
on the front of the square crown. 


Duvetyn for the New Hats 

_ The use of duvetyn and the new suéde cloth 
lor hats is new this season, and will be a ieature 
of the winter models. Black velvet hats are 
smart also—very broad-brimmed capelines | 
With rounded crowns, trimmed often with 
leather flowers or artificial flowers of colored 
silk. One model has a huge, full-blown pink | 
Tose posed on the edge of the brim on the right | 
side, nodding to its fellow which is pinned to | 
the under side of the brim. 





Do You Realize That 


Success in Baking 
Depends Upon The Leavener? 


In reality, if the baking powder is not PURE and PERFECT 
in its leavening qualities, food will be spoiled in spite of skill and care. 


“RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER 


_ leavens just right. RUMFORD makes the dough 
of a fine, even texture. It brings out in the biscuits, 
muffins, cakes or dumplings the natural, delicious 
flavor of the ingredients. 





















Many helpful 
suggestions 
are contained 
in Janet Mc- 
Kenzie Hill’s 
famous book 
“The Rum- 
ford Way of 
Cookery and 
Household 
Economy ’’— 

sent free, 































RUMFORD 
contains the phos- 
phate necessary 
A tothe building of 
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RUMFORD 


ae COMPANY 
Dept. 18 
* Providence, & & 

















































































































THE 


“HOLYOKE” 


reduces the high cost 
of living. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
osene, long con- 
sidered an ideal 
fuel, is safe, low- 
priced, easy to 
handle and avail- 
able in every 
nook and corner 
of the country. 

Have hot water conveniences of the 
city in the country and suburban dis- 
tricts and at a cost not prohibitive. 
Very convenient and practical for all 
homes and especially so for bungalows 
and summer homes. 

A Wonderful All Year Round Convenience 

Write us and learn more of this efficient heater that 
is installed in thousands of homes and that gives 
entire satisfaction. NOTE—This heater may be 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter- 
fering with the connections—not necessary to install 
a special storage tank. 

Ask your Plumber— Progressive Plumbers install and recom- 
mend it, or write us for literature and information. 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
LIVE DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
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SALAD 
DRESSING 
Made from the original recipe that has made 
.‘Howard Dressing’ famous 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the cleanest 
purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitchens. If 
you want real quality, insist on Howard's. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous Pure 
Food Book of 1oo1 Tests. Its flavor is spicy and de 
lightful. At all good stores everywhere or send 40c 
to either Factory, 1109 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 
Cal. or Haverhill, Mass. 

If Howard’s is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get your money back 


J. F. HOWARD, Haverhill, Mass. 
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Franklin Simon g Co. 


Fifth Ave, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


For the Junior Miss 


(Exclusive with Franklin Simon & Co.) 


_ . THE INGENUE AGE 


10 to 17 Years 


ODAY’S leading, orthopedic specialist 

has adapted the eternal change of the 
mode to the eternal science of correct 
footwear. 


a 
Tan or Black Russia 
Calfskin 

Laced Shoes _. 
Oxfords $4 2c; 


Sizes 2% to 7% 
Widths AA to D 


9.50 
7.50 


Junior Misses’ Shoe Shop 
Third Floor. 
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Short - Story Writing 
A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
\ Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
| One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versificae 
tion, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home ce School 
Dep't. 67, Springfield, Mass. 

ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
as tf as te as as ae 


DR. ESENWEIN 





CA Protective, Not 
CA Corrective Shoe 


| individual case. 
| exercise, and wholesome hours are the founda- 
|tions upon which I must build. There is no 
|use to travel the world over for specialists 








ANE BRYANT Mater- 
nity Clothes enable you 

todress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity — and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Very latest modes, clever-/ / ] 
ly designed to conceal con-/ 4 
dition. Patented adjust- 
ments provide expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


76-pageStyle Book, pictur- 
ing latest styles in Mater- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, Corsets. Write today. 


LaneBryants-s.cn1m New 





Drape your doors and 
windows becomingly 


The draping of doors and windows is not a difficult 
feat nor one which demands professional skill. A 
good sense of color and proportion, an accurate eye 
for measuring and cutting, and the courage to be 
original are the chief requirements. 


To help you solve your drapery problems the Depart- 
ment of Furnishings and Decorations has prepared a 
folio called ‘‘Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors 
and Windows,” illustrating many different styles of win- 
dow treatment, together with suggestions for the choice 


and color of materials. 


Price 25c postpaid. Address: 


Furnishings and Decorations 


Goop HovuseExkEeEPinG, 119 W. goth St., New York, N. Y. 


September 1921 Good Housekeeping 


Advice from a President’s 
Physician 
(Continued from page 22) 
no mystery and is not patented. It is a simple 


and diligent application of common sense to the 
A rational diet, adequate 


until you are willing to curb your desires and 


| carry out instructions. As in all things, a good 


wife can be a great help. I find some of my 
patients’ wives the greatest helpers, and others 
the greatest hindrances, to recovery. 

Today we hear on every hand about the 


| equality of the sexes. It has legal recognition, 


but there are still to be found homes in which 


ithe man regards himself as the wage-earner 
| because he goes to a shop or an office every 
| morning, while the actual administrator of his 


establishment is relegated to a subordinate 


| position. The woman of the early 17th century 
| in England was her husband’s business partner 
|and not the junior partner either. 


But she 
brought to her work the ability derived from 
technical training. This admirable state of 
affairs gradually disappeared with the capital- 
ization of industry and the idleness resultin« 
from the accumulation of large fortunes, and 
finally came the Victorian era, glorious in many 
ways but notable also for the inefficiency of 
the young girl, who, whether she contributed 
a dowry to the partnership of marriage or came 
penniless, had no qualifications in herself, since 
embroidery and some superficial accomplish- 
ment at the piano are negligible assets. 

We still hold almost universally, in theory at 
least, to the belief that a girl should know how 


| to cook, but we are very far from preparing a 
| girl for an incontestable title to equal rights in 


the domestic establishment. The vexed ques- 


| tion of a career for women apart from marriage 
| might be solved in a measure if our colleges 


for women gave more attention to fitting the 


| student to become the competent mistress of 
~| the home. Not every girl marries a poor man 


and has to know how to cook, but every wife 
should be trained to manage the affairs of the 


| household with the same efficiency which the 
| man must employ in business when he under- 


takes the support of a wife. The physics and 
chemistry taught to girls should be applied 
physics and applied chemistry. A girl should 
acquire considerably more than the smattering 
of physiology now consideted sufficient for an 
A.B. degree. The courses in economics, 
chemistry, physics, and physiology should make 
her an expert in the purchase, selection, and 
utilization of food. 


Women Should Know Food Values 

An important asset to a housekeeper is a 
knowledge of the thr® type-foods, protein, 
, carbohydrate, and fat, and of the proportions 
|in which they should exist in normal diet. 
| Food is oxidized in the body, somewhat as 
| coal is burned in a furnace, to become available 
as heat andenergy. Fvery gram of fat, protein, 
and carbohydrate yields so many heat units, 
and the number of heat units required depends 
on the body weight and the amount of physical 
labor to be done. 

A moderate worker, weighing about 15° 
| pounds, should take food to yield him about 
| 2500 calories. If engaged in hard manual 
| labor, his requirements rise to 3000 or 3500. 
| Of the energy required only 13 percent need 
|be derived from protein; fats and carbohy- 
| drates together supply the other 87 percent. 
| His protein intake should be 100 grams, and 
| the combined fat and carbohydrate from 500 

to 600 grams. ‘The fat and carbohydrate 
should be roughly in the proportion of 1 to 6 
or 1 to 8. The American actually consumes 
more meat than theoretical investigations 
justify, and this is true for farmer, mechanic, 
and professional men alike. Ls 

Today every one is talking vitamines. This 
is a fad and will pass, but it has a good ellect 


| 
| 








jn educating people up to the importance of 
certain cardinal food elements. What people 
already know in a general way about a well- 
balanced and properly varied diet, if put into 
practise, will provide an ample supply of 
vitamins; but apparently exaggeration in 
health matters is necessary in order to get dis- 
ciples, just as the comic cartoon or the vaude- 


ville jest is sometimes more powerful in politics 


than a sound argument. A thing must be 
fashionable before it is generally accepted. 
The lettuce salad and raw fruit in their proper 
place on the menu, the glass of milk and the 
butter spread on our bread at breakfast, furnish 
the necessary vitamins, if we have a house- 
keeper who understands the value of variety 
and something about the chemical constituents 
of food. 

The importance of a mixed diet can not be 
overestimated. Protein intake is indispensable 
for health. The absolute vegetarian, in order 
to get his required amount of protein, must eat 
an excess amount of carbohydrate. The big 
meat-eater should remember that he gets very 
little carbohydrate from meat alone. 


The Housekeeper’s Own Health 

Whatever her merits or deficiencies, the 
zealous housekeeper has a réle which reacts 
with disadvantage upon herself. The obliga- 
tion of making up a daily menu and the con- 
stant preoccupation with thoughts of food, 
even if she is not actively on duty in the kitchen, 
tend to ruin her own appetite, sometimes to 
the point of real impairment of vigor. If her 
circumstances are such that she must partici- 
pate actively in work’ about the house, there is 
involved a kind of exertion that causes the 
fatigue of outdoor exercise with none of its 
compensating advantages. In toiling over 
stove and sink, in making beds, dusting furni- 
ture, and mending clothes, there are no call for 
deep breathing, no exhilarating intake of oxygen, 
no stimulus to increased circulation, no change 
of scene, and no pleasant companionship such as 
other members of the family get in their golf and 
tennis. In her spare hours she has neither the 
ambition nor the energy for a brisk walk. 

Such a housewife, if fortunate enough to live 
in the suburbs, should by all means cultivate a 
small garden. Even if the vegetables she raises 
eventually cost as much as if procured from 
the market, the gain to her health and the 
secondary benefit to the whole family will be 
invaluable and represent real economy. On 
the other hand, it must be recognized that 
many women who today bemoan the fate which 
condemns them to confining, monotonous duty 
in the home are still vastly better off physically 
than they would be if the alternative were 
endless bridge parties and matinées. 

The dyspeptic individual, whether a lady of 
fashion, a hard-working housekeeper, or a 
high-up government official, is very generally 
regarded as crabbed and morose. People who 
readily put on fat are almost invariably jolly. 
The smile born of a sunny temperament, the 
smile that won’t come off because the person 
who wears it has a good digestion and is full of 
Vitality due to physical well-being, is an incal- 
culable asset in society and in_ business. 
Former President Taft, the newly appointed 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, is one of 
these assets. 

History abounds with instances of great 
sufferers, lifelong invalids, who have made the 
world happier and better. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Sir Walter Scott, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson are examples in point. But they 
Were people of exceptional personality. The 
vast majority of us can not rise above the hand- 
icaps of the flesh. And so our happiness and 
the happiness of those around us depend in 
great measure on health, and health is digestion, 
and digestion is a matter of proper food, in 
Proper amount, taken in pleasant company. 

Here is a recipe for health not found in the 
cook-books. It is an old one, and if we could 
restore the fashion of putting mottoes on the 
Walls of ourliving-rooms, I should like to see it in 
every home, “Eight hours for work, eight hours 
for play, eight hours for sleep, and all to God.” 
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Bx has many knocks and bumps during the toddling age, 
but he can at least be spared the jolts and jars of the car- 


riage age if he rides in a Sidway. 


“Baby’s comfort comes first” in building Sidway carriages+thus you 
will find the Sidway roomy and comfortable—with deep, sheltering hood, 
resilient springs and luxurious upholstery. Sidway carriages are built 
q durable—with angle-braced frames and strong, sturdy wheels. 
Long, sweeping pushers and correct balance insure easy handling. 
Sidway reed, fibre and collapsible carriages are made in an endless vari- 
ety of styles and designs by the world’s largest manufacturers of baby 


strong an 


carriages. 

Write for dealer’s name and 
Baby Book with Chart for 
judging baby’s health. 
Sidway Mercantile Co. 


1130 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Factory: 
864 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario 
Pullman 
Sleeper 
One oj the many beautiful de- 
signs made possible by had 
weaving of genuine reed. 





The Sash Cord 


Stuver LAKE 


That Is Guaranteed 


CONFIDENCE 


§ iy confidence we place in this cord is proven by our 20 year guarantee. The 
confidence the U. S. Government has in it is unquestionably proven as they 
have accepted it as standard in braided cord specifications for fifty years. 

We present this photograph of our sash cord so you may become familiar with 
the hank and trade-mark. Where strength and endurance are required, careful 


buyers will do well to insist on 


*SILVER LAKE “A” BRAIDED SASH CORD | 


‘‘made a little better than need be.’’ 


Economical in use, because it wears longer. Made of finest cotton yarn, twice 
doubled and twisted and then braided on special machines. Every foot of cord 
has our name indelibly stamped on it. Will not stretch, fray, break or catch on 
pulley, like common cords—a rea! comfort once it is installed. 

Do away with the annoyance and inconvenience of broken sash cord—buy Silver 
Lake and know you have a cord in which you can place entire confidence. 


Progressive dealers handle and will sell you our products. If you experience 
difficulty in obtaining it, write us and we will see that your needs are satisfied. 


SILVER LAKE CO., 308 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. 


Architects and builders will be sent sample and booklet. 
We also manufacture “Silver Lake Clothes Line”—a strong line which does not kink, ravel or stretch like ordinary lines 





In using aavertisements see page 4 

















































IF you have in mind 
building or repair 
work this Fall specify 
this cord. Note name and 
trade-mark carefully. 
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A Call to a New Crusade 


(Continued from page 43) 


living unaided, is partly responsible for this, 
| enabling her to bargain and to compel reason. 
| able concessions which would have been re- 
fused a generation ago. Moreover, every- 
thing lately has been going woman’s way 
| with a rush, colloquially speaking, and what- 
ever barriers still impede her she has merely 
| to kick down now that her legs are free. The 
| effect of this independence on matrimony has 
| been to develop an increasing tendency on her 
part to lay down one-sided terms, and in de- 
| fault of compliance with them to demand her 
| freedom. And some of those go to the very 
root of the sex relation. For example, the 
salutary medical truth that no bachelor is the 
worse for continence has been stretched by 
the feminist vanguard to read that intercourse 
between husband and wife should be limited 
to reproduction. 





The Actual Totals 
| Returning to the Courts, it is important to 
note that, though each of the United States 
: eek with a single exception has its separate laws 
| governing the causes for which divorce is 
; ; granted, they approximate each other in re- 
How to Enjoy Milk quiring tangible grievances. There are but 
; comparatively few states where the marriage 
Everyone should use more milk for the sake of Health. tie can be dissolved for unsubstantial reasons. 


To enjoy milk and to get its fullest delicious it tastes! And how nourish- The best way to confirm this is to cite the 


possible benefits as food, eat it in the ing it is for grown-folks and children! Census Bureau figures for 1916. Of the 
112,036 divorces granted in that year detailed 


form of Junket. Junket Powder: You can now get or bed silable f Speigaae 
Junket is more attractive to the eye Junket in either the regular Tablet form statistics are svameie for 105,702. ine 
wud cece. tha 0k ees cp the ow Pentre grounds for 101,388 of these were either 
plain milk. More * f form. Junket Pow- adultery, cruelty, absolute desertion, con- 
than that, it pro- due mena aioe firmed habits of intoxication, or utter failure 
vides an ingredient sweheaad sai to support—all well-defined and intolerable 
St Aas ey che ‘ Seeneal ia: 6 at causes. The remaining 7344 were grouped 
vile ok the ak MADE with MILK Sment flavors, peo under “all other causes, which included 
and aids in its proper assimilation. It needs simply stirring into the milk. It rt id 3 egy ~ felony, ge - 
is this quality that makes Junket so Saves time in making a finished, fla- apa yon sens - fakes oe 
highly nourishing. When made into a vored Junket—that looks good, tastes Pte cc gy “ dln nc. vg 
dainty dessert, how pretty it looks! How good and is good. know that desertion led the list of the 101,358 
Sold by grocers and druggists POWDER TABLETS mm with 39,900, and cruelty stood second; more- 
ao = over 23,082 husbands deserted their wives and 


Send 4c in stamps and your grocer’s name, eed 16,908 wives their husbands. 
Boal toted to came yee * de is People get divorced in the United States 
Junket Powder. 2 s le because they are determined to. How is it 
Say | accomplished? Turning again to the figures 
The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. x a : | provided by the 108,702 divorces granted in 
ar SS | 1916, of which there are accurate statistics, 
In Canada: \; Fae : we find that 93,923 were “uncontested,”’ or 
ae | in other words desired by both parties. This 
' — me leaves only 14,779 in which there was a gen- 
Se ee eee aE, f° | uine contest, a mere drop in the bucket rel- 
, — ‘ atively. This is a highly significant factor in 
the situation. If husband or wife desires a 
TERY. 52 divorce and the other does not, a real contest 
an = ensues, at which the actual evidence is pre- 
. " Se sented and the issue tried. Unless the evidence 


= — 
y $ 85 The Secret of Good Cooking . | supports some statutory ground, the libel is 
Gieaes t dismissed; that is, the courts try the case 


Chr. Hansen's Canadian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 








GEES Save fuel, food and 


sla sven "taka Giecamene of this low * « * - strictly like any other legal proceeding. But 
me direct- e oO u r n 4 the 93,923 uncontested cases—the bulk of the 
BD pri Rapid, Spices-Mustard-Condiments national divorce docket—strain the judicial 

machinery by means of the subterfuge con- 


hum utensils. “Roasts, bakes, fries, steams,| THE A, COLBURN CO., Philadelphia stantly practised in order to obtain the relief 


num utensils. aig bakes, fries, steams, 


today, Ask for Free Home Science Book. Established 1857 which both parties desire. To set forth fictitious 


today. Askfor Free Home Science Book.| 
. Campbell & Co., Dept. 96, Detroit, Mich.) ——_______ grounds and trump up imaginary facts is com- 


A Book that EVERY ratively safe when there is no danger of their 


ae controverted, and exaggeration becomes 


MOTHER should have almost a matter of course when libellant and 
An authoritative guide for the libellee have conspired to hoodwink the court, 
care :nd feeding of children or when one sets out to and the other is ac- 


written by the Director of 2 i . tek 
Wroodem of movement the Schoo! of Mothercraft. quiescent. The degree of scrutiny exercised 


—but no tumbles, when F see Varies 
baby is held in high |} | f MARY || by the courts in these uncontested cases varies 





eg or carriage by L. READ ]| considerably with the state in which they are 
the Ideal Strap. Also “The best gen- resented and with the temperament or 


excellent for leading . : ; a men : - 
the toddler. Adjustable |] |[Mac_. | for the oerence book || idiosyncrasies of individual judges. Yet, 
to babies of 5 to 18 mos. - and diet of children up || granting the honest intention of most magis- 


Made of finest leather. “ak p> nang aun"te trates to reject bogus applications, it is obvious 
ie $200 Pictorial Review. that collusion between the parties must con- 
THE IDEAL STRAP stantly secure a decree even from the most 
COMPANY = ne Sa ® [| conscientious by the substitution of some 

5744 Telegraph Ave. LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY technical abuse to satisfy the statute, = 
Oakland, California Dept.M, 34 Beacon St., Boston,Mass. | | falsity of which is concealed, for the underly- 

; ing desire to live apart or with some one 








else, which is no legal ground for the desired 
relief. } : é 

But the most grievous impediment where 
the courts are concerned lies in the lack of 
uniformity between the laws of marriage and 
divorce in the several states. Each sovereign 
state has been a stickler for its own, and as the 


strength of a chain is its weakest link, this | 


discrepancy has long provided and still pro- 
vides resorts, which are in truth national pest- 
houses, for obtaining easy divorce on the 
flimsiest of evidence to all who migrate there. 
Thither flock the matrimonial malcontents, 


who, lacking grounds that would justify divorce | 


in their own states, are intent on securing a 
decree by evasion. The migratory husbands 
or wives find all the machinery of the foreign 
state accommodating, beginning with the laws 
themselves. Because of public outcry the 
period of residence requisite for domicile in 
these jurisdictions has been somewhat length- 
ened of late years, but from start to finish the 


proceedings are made perfunctory and ex- | 


peditious as if in aid of a native industry that 
fattens on human sewage. In default of con- 
tradiction the uninvestigated charges—that of 
desertion being the most frequent because least 
invidious—pass muster as true, and divorces 
follow almost as a matter of routine. All this 
is the result of a conspiracy of silence between 


those who either seek to obtain divorces for | 


mere incompatibility or who wish to avoid 
publicity or conceal the real ground of divorce, 
and the lawyers, hotel-keepers, and the very 
coffers of the states themselves, enriched by 
the traffic. . 

The amazing thing is that this commerce 
goes on so merrily. It has long been a national 
scandal from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
facts and figures in abbreviated form have 
been set forth frequently. Any one who reads 
must know that because of the confusion 
caused by these people who obtain divorces 
in states other than where they really reside, 
there are thousands of women in the United 
States who can not be sure whether they are 
wives or living in adultery. Occasional efforts 
have been made to check the growth of the 
menace, but thus far they have failed to at- 
tract the support ef fervent public opinion. 
Some of the very people who murmur “ Dis- 
gusting; we really ought to have a uniform 
divorce law!” hesitate to turn a cold shoulder 
to acquaintances who return from a sojourn 


at Reno with what sounds like a clean bill of | 


health. 


One Reason for Indifference 


When we turn from the socially elect to the | 
rank and file, their indifference to the existing | 
state of things suggests easy-going willingness | 


that it should continue, sly reluctance to stop 


up—for who can tell?—loopholes of escape | 
from matrimony which might prove serviceable | 


ata pinch. How otherwise do you explain the 
callousness of the mass of Americans to the ex- 
istence of this evil? We are not always blind 
or deaf to what menaces ourideals. A genuine 
wave of moral indignation would alter condi- 
tions at once and restore comparative decency 
within five years. Yet up to date the great 
public seems unperturbed. 

Much of the vitality of the divorce evil lies 
in the diversity of the marriage and divorce 
laws of the several states. If these were uni- 
form or even approximately uniform, the moral 
sentiment of the country would have to cope 
with a single-headed hydra instead of one with 
almost as many heads as there are sovereign 


jurisdictions. Certain states have sought to | 
protect and purify domestic life within their | 


borders by the statutory provision that a 
divorce obtained outside the state. by any one 
leaving the state for that purpose, for a cause 


Which occurred before leaving or was not a | 
lezal cause for divorce where the migratory 


person or persons resided, shall be void and of 


no effect in the state from which the exodus | 


took place 


1 . : ° : | 
Salutary as this is from the point of | 


View within the state, its practical con- 
Sequences are often appalling. For example, 








~and STILL THE BEST 


HENEVER you want a light, nourish- 

ing, quickly-prepared lunch—serve 

honey. For a combination of food value, 
healthful qualities and delicious taste, this “gift 
of the bees’’ is unsurpassed. 
Everybody likes honey. Serve it at every meal. 
Give it to the kiddies—it is the most wholesome 
sweet they can eat. Keep honey in the house at 
all times. Serve it with hot breads, waffles, 
crackers and cakes. 


On saleatall first-class groceries and delicatessen sti $ 


We have just compiled a booklet giving many new 
recipes for delicious puddings, cakes, cake-fillings 
and frostings, cookies, candies, etc. It also shows 
the correct method of serving honey for all purposes. 
Write for your free copy to Secretary, 
AMERICAN HONEY PRODUCERS LEAGUE 
A non-profit, national organization of honey interests, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





There’s aroma in the 
coffee bean— save it 


The aromatic oils in the cof- 
fee bean evaporate very quick- 
ly when the bean is broken. 
These oils are essential for 
good coffee. They give it that 
freshness and good flavor. 

Buy coffee in the bean and 
: : ind i h ou need it 
The art of expert ccoking retains for ee ae Coffee 
you all the wholesome goodness and Mill. An air-tight glass hop- 
delightful flavor of fresh-caught deep- per, a measuring glass, every- 
sea fish in thing about this mill insures 
best results in coffee making. 


++Burnham 8 Morrill a 
Urnnam o Mmorri an ee 

* net—handy, yet out of the way. 
Fish Flakes 


Ask your dealer about 

the Arcade Crystal Cof- 
Just tender, delicious morsels of the firm f 4 Pp ° 
white meat of choicest codfish and haddock, | yea | you with one. Write us 














fee Mill. He will supply 
already cooked and seasoned for you by ex- 6 
perts and sealed in air-tight tins, ready to for booklet , How to 
serve instantly in dozens of tempting ways. make coffee. 
B & M Fish Flakes are obtainable ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Illinois 3) ay. a 


at your grocer’s. 
* ARCADE 





Recipes on label. More in ‘‘Good Eating 
Recipes” booklet, sent free on request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. Dept.84 Portland, Me. 


COFFEE ‘MILL 


s CRYSTAL 


In using advertisements see page 4 I4I 
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r erfect Protection— 
Kleinert’s Gem Dress Shields 


Note their famous double cover—with a 
new and even better fabric—their lining of 
pure gum rubber—which cannot be im- 
proved—the ease with which they can 
be washed. All these advantages make 
Kleinert’s Gem Dress Shields the most 
desirable and-best possible protection for 
your gowns, : 


RS 
He’s Ready In A Jiffy 
Cunning little garments are these Jiffy Baby. 
Pants shirred at waist and knee. On and offthey' 
goin a jiffy, without pins to scratch or buttons 


‘to break. They’re pretty, comfortable for baby, 
‘and absolute protection for his clothes. Your 


satisfaction is guaranteed by the name Kleinert.. | 


Either Side the Right Side 


| Kleiaert’s Double-faced Rubber Sheeting is equal- 
ily good on sides. You can turn it over and 


\over— prolonging its life far beyond that oftwo 


‘single-faced sheetings. Kleinert’s is made in three 
\eolors and you can buy it by the yard, or the! 
square. The name on the selvage assures your 
‘getting what you ask for. 


i @ 
| 9 
i REG. U.S. PAT. OFF \ | 


Your dealer can get these items 
from his jobber 
I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
Dept.G, Box 181, Station D, N.Y. C. 
CanadianOffice: 84Wellington St., West, Toronto 
Send four cents in stamps for a book show- 4 


ing clever gifts and household articles you | 
can make fromKieinert’s Rubber Sheeting. . | 
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| A Call to a New Crusade 


Jack, bent on divorce, but seeking to avoid 
publicity, or having no cause countenanced by 
the laws of his own state A, goes west either 
with or without the approval of his wife Jill 
and settles in state B. By remaining there con- 
tinuously a year, or in some states only six 
months, he acquires a prima facie claim to 
domicile. Thereupon he brings a libel for 
divorce setting.forth desertion or cruelty and 
serving notice on his wife left behind in A. If 
Jill fails to appear or merely enters a perfunc- 
tory appearance, and no one disputes his allega- 
tions, which he generally manages to support 
with affidavits, the divorce is apt to follow asa 
matter of course, and in another six months 
Jack, so far as State B is concerned, is free not 
only from the bonds of matrimony, but to 
marry any one who will have him. 

Now let us return to Jill still resident in 
state A. Let us suppose that, though glad to 
get rid of Jack, she was annoyed by the allega- 
tions in his libel. The expense of going west 
to contest them would be great, so by advice of 
counsel she sits still, for she has various strings 
to her bow. She may wait a couple of years 
until Jack marries again and then bring a 








divorce libel against him in state A, although 
he has already been divorced from her in state 
B. Qn the facts, the courts of state A will find 
that, although under the Federal Constitution 
each state is obliged to give full faith and credit 
to the decrees of every other sovereign state, 
this does not apply when the foreign state 
lacked jurisdiction of the parties; or, in other 
words, the courts will find that because Jack 
was not a genuine resident of state B, the 
attempt of state B to regulate Jack’s domestic 
affairs was wholly nugatory, especially because 
of the violation by Jack of the statute for- 
bidding him to migrate from state A for such a 
purpose. This finding would divorce Jack and 
Jill again, and would make Jack’s second wife 
an adulteress in state A, whatever her standing 
elsewhere, and her children, except for special 
legislation, illezitimate. 

Some readers may argue that the second wife 
in this case merely ‘‘got her dues.”’ It would be 
easy, however, to alter the facts so as to leave 
more room for difference of opinion and uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome of the litigation. When 





such a complication is presented, the court’s de- 
cision will often hinge on whether the migratory 
spouse left the state for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a divorceor for some other purpose to 
which the divorce was merely incidental, a 
somewhat shadowy distinction where the issue 
is which of two women is the lawful wife. The 
law reports of the several states, as any attor- 
ney will tell you, abound in situations of this 
sort where the exact equities are uncertain. 
One of the anomalies of the prevailing confu- 
sion is that a husband or wife forbidden to 
remarry for two years may step across the 
border into an adjoining state and be legally 
married the following week without danger of 
challenge except in the state imposing the 
prohibition. Indeed it is not overstating the 
truth to assert that it is possible in the United 
States today for men or women to be single, 
lawfully married, living in adultery, or bigam- 
ists at one and the same time, according to 
where they happen to be. 


A National Divorce Law 


Before I indicate what the women can do, if 
they will, in this emergency, let me briefly 
specify the initial step and only step already 
taken toward reform. Uniform divorce laws 
and uniform marriage laws, for they are largely 
interdependent, have become the crying need 
of the nation. A national divorce law would 
involve a Constitutional amendment, which 
after its passage by Congress would become 
operative only when ratified by three-quarters 
of the states of the Union. This is the goal 
which self-respecting Americans are seeking. 
The obstacles in the path of such a measure, 
often as it has been mooted, have seemed thus 
far to those in favor of it so formidable that it 
has not been vigorously pressed. When 
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Would YOU 
like to 
have $50? 


You can easily earn that 
and even more each 
month during the Fall 
and Winter. No ex- 
perience is necessary. 
Just your spare time. 


OU like Good Housekeeping, 
don’t you? Do you find it 
helpful in your home, do 

you enjoy its fiction, do you use 
its fashion information and its 
many time and money-saving 
departments? 


If you appreciate the value 
of Good Housekeeping isn’t it 
likely that every woman will who 
is really interested in her home? 


By representing Good House- 
keeping in your locality and 
sending us the subscriptions of 
your friends and their neighbors, 
you can easily make $50 or more 
every month, particularly during 
this Fall and Winter. 


People have now returned from 
their vacations and are seeking 
recreation for the indoor season. 
They will want magazines. 


Thousands of subscriptions ex- 
pire between now and January 
Ist. Those in your locality will 
be turned over to you. Securing 
the renewal of these subscrip- 
tions is merely a matter of visit- 
ing each person and telling them 
that you will be glad to take care 
of the necessary details for them. 


As our representative you are 
in business for: yourself. No 
capital is required. And, in ad- 
dition to Good Housekeeping, 
you may represent also five other 
well-known magazines. The 
coupon below obligates you in 
no way. Sign and mail it NOW. 


Agency Bureau, Dept. 9-A, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


_ Please send me particulars about your spare 
time work. 
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Tiresome bending over to bathe the baby 
is not necessary with the Sani-Table- 
Tub, because it rests firmly on the top 
of any standard bath tub at the most 
convenient height. 

Injury to the infant is prevented by the 
soft rubberized drill of the basin which 
supports him in the water, and by the 
flexible duck of the dressing table which 
keeps him from rolling off while you dry 
and dress him. 

Folds to half its length and hangs up 
out of the way. Is light, strong, and 
finished in white enamel. 


Price—$10.00 
Wrile for descriptive folderand ask 
for nearest Sani-Table-T ub Dealer 


WILLIAM J. JACKSON & CO. 
608 Ford Bldg. 
* DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


SAN I-TABLE-TUB 
ss Vou Coan teem - 


AUTOMATIC 
HOT WATER SERVICE 


with your 


Gas Water Heater 


(of any make) 


And Range Boiler 


(of any size) 
Already in Your Home 
plus 
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THERMOFLASH 
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> It is a simple 


¥ -, regulating device 
‘that attaches di- 
rect to the gas 
heater and boiler 
you now have. 
» No costly appa- 
\ ratus to buy or 
I special piping to 
install, 
















Tested and approved for public purchase by the 
Institute Departments of Good Housekeeping and 
the New York Tribune. 


It is inexpensive 


$35.00 


delivered to express office at New York 
plus a moderate charge for installation 


See your local gas company or plumber or send us 


his name and ask for the “ Thermoflash”” booklet. 


B. RYAN CO. 


366 W. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 


THERMOFLASH 


















| part of the American public to the progress of 








scrutinized, these obstacles 
single one, the inveterate tenacity of local opin- 
ion—the reluctance of each body of people 
dwelling in the separate states of our country 
to brook proposals to alter their domestic 
institutions to conform with those of any other 
constituency which regards its own as superior. 
“What! model our marriage and divorce laws, 
the safeguards of the ‘home,’ to suit the 
idiosyncrasies of ‘highbrows’ or ‘visionaries’ 
}in New York, Massachusetts, or elsewhere? 
Why should their views on such matters be 
| preferable to ours? We are satisfied with our 
own regulations, thank you.”’ I ask you to 
italicize in your minds this charge for future 
consideration. It goes to the root of the whole 
matter. ‘The fundamental impediment to 
uniformity lies in deep-seated, individual, state | 
self-complacency which flares like a turkey 
cock when asked to borrow a leaf from some | 
one else’s book for the national good. 





Public Interest Seems Lacking } 


The best proof of this attitude is the utter 
lack of general public interest in the efforts of | 
the Commissions to secure uniform state laws. 
It is probable that few of you have ever heard 
of them, yet it is thirty years since these bodies 
came into being. By cooperation between 
the several states and territories, permanent 
commissioners appointed by the different 
governors have been holding annual confer- 
ences from the start in the endeavor by study 
and mutual concessions to bring our state laws 
of certain kinds into greater harmony by con- 
certed legislation. Among other acts affecting 
all classes in the United States, these com- 
missioners have framed and recommended for 
general adoption several relative to our sub- 
ject. These comprise a pattern for a uniform 
Divorce Law (1900), subdivided at the Con- 
ference of 1901 into a Uniform Law relati-e to 
Migratory Divorce and a Uniform Law relative 
to Divorce Procedure and Divorce from the 
Bonds of Matrimony. ‘These were supple- 
mented by a Uniform Law regulating Marriage 
and Marriage Licenses in 1911; and a Uniform 
Law on the subject of Marriages in another 
State in evasion or violation of the laws of the 
State of Domicile in 1912. 

You will observe that nine years have elapsed 
since the latest of these acts was framed, and 
that the earliest dates back twenty years. 
Please note, too, that they are the product of 
the combined wisdom of men from every sec- 
tion of the country, chosen because of. their 
fitness to deal with the predicament. Note 
finally that each of these model acts is an in- 
vitation to the individual states to sink local 
prejudices and do away with the subversive 
evils of interstate confusion in the interest of a 
national unity in domestic concerns. Yet up 
to date what has been the harvest?) The M1- 
gratory Divorce Act has been adopted in only 
one of fifty-three states and territories, the 
Diverce Procedure Act in two, the Marriage 
License Act in two, and the Marriage Evasion 
Actin five. Is not this a most pitiful showing? 
Does it not indicate woeful blindness on the 








the cancer that is eating into our social fiber, 
or else moral obliquity? 

Now, as the men have not, the women of | 
the land, through the agency of the women’s | 
clubs, can put an end to this abomination if 
they choose. There is no blinking the facts and | 
statistics; they are official and well-known, | 
exactly as set forth. Unless you sanction | 
them, surely the time has come to check the | 
rampant tendency to escape from the marriage | 
tie for trivial reasons, which, given fresh im- 
petus by woman’s altered status and the hasty 
mating processes of the war, has engendered a 
type of prostitution which the social welfare 
workers can not reach. 

As to ways and means, the first prerequisite | 
is to look the situation squarely in the face. If 
you doubt the seriousness of the menace, do 





information. The more you probe, the less self- 
complacent you will remain. Turn a flood of 
light upon it by nation-wide discussion at your 











dwindle to a | 





Millions for Cosmetics— 


How Much for Safety? 


Last year the women of America spent 
$750,000,000 for face powder, perfumes, and 


other cosmetics (U. S. Government statis- 


tics). In spending that sum considerable 
discrimination in selecting brands was no 
doubt exercised. But how much more study 
should be devoted to a matter vitally affect- 
ing home hygiene and family health—the 
selection of an antiseptic. 


An effective antiseptic must be powerful 
enough to destroy germs and prevent infec- 
tion. Hyclorite possesses one hundred and 
seventy-five times the germicidal strength of 


Hydrogen Peroxide (U. S. P.). 


But even a strong antiseptic has little 
value for home use if it is poisonous or de- 
structive to healthy skin when externally 
applied. Hyclorite is non-poisonous, heal- 
ing, and soothing. When Hyclorite is ap- 
plied to surface wounds, burns, or abrasions 
its action is three-fold: It first dissolves the 
pus and blood-clots, exposing the germs. It 
then destroys the suspended germs as well 
as those on the surface. Finally, it stimu- 
lates a flow of lymph, promoting rapid, 
natural healing. 


Hyclorite is widely used by medical prac- 
titioners, but it is also an exceptionally 
valuable family antiseptic. Use it for gargle, 
spray, mouth and tooth wash; as a solvent 
cleanser and help in preventing tooth infec- 
tions; for surface wounds and burns, insect 
bites, ivy and oak poisoning; for purifying 
tooth and shaving brushes; to cleanse the 
scalp; for suppressing perspiration odors; 
to help in keeping’ food and nursing bottles 
sweet. The booklet accompanying each 
bottle lists forty-two important personal 
and household uses. 

Hyclorite has been accepted by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American 
Medical Association. 
Your doctor will tell you 
how much that means. 

Always have a bottle 
of Hyclorite ready for 
emergencies. Every 
druggist in America sells 
Hyclorite in 35 cent, 65 
cent, and $1.00 bottles. 


BETHLEHEM 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Made by 


General Laboratories 
Madison, Wis. 
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A BOON to 
Busy 'W omen 


VERY tidy housewife will 
rejoice over AMERICAN Steel 
Wool. These softly wooled steel 
strands clean thoroughly and 
quickly. No exertion—no labor. 
Just try American Steel Wool, 
Grade O, on your Aluminum, 
Pyrex, copper, enamel and other 
kitchen utensils. Use it for your 
rough cleaning—floors, woodwork, 
tiles, bath tubs, sinks, stoves and 
ranges. Use it for removing var- 
nish and old coats of paint. For 
removing spots on all surfaces. 
Easy on the hands. Won’t scratch. 


In Various Grades— 


Low in Price 


AMERICAN Steel Wool comes in small 
and large household packages; also in 
pound cartons for industrial purposes. 
Sold in Hardware and Paint Stores, 
Department Stores, Chain Stores, 
Groceries, etc. Be sure the package 
you buy bears this label: AMERICAN 
Steel Wool. If your dealer has not 
the grade you want, send us his name 
and lic and you will be supplied. 


Department G 
AMERICAN STEEL WOOL 


MFG. Co.., INC. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, N. Y. C. 
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'A Call to a New Crusade 


| club meetings. Having become convinced, as 
| you will inevitably be, that something is wrong 
with respect to easy divorce and remar- 
| riage, arouse the dormant national con- 
science. to the deadliness of the peril. ‘‘Pro- 
claim as the next crusade a campaign to make 
divorce socially disreputable in the United 
States, and genuinely so, except for substan- 
tial grievances—adultery, wilful desertion 
(without connivance), extreme cruelty, or 
habitual drunkenness, the causes defined in the 
model statute recommended by the State 
Commissions. To what more important work 
could women dedicate themselves than that 
which would result in making our family laws 
homogeneous from east to west and rid us from 
the just reproach of fostering licentiousness by 
sheer indifference?” 


Demand Uniform Laws 


The first step forward after your organiza- 
tion for attack is complete and you are well 
documented is to demand all along the line the 
passage by the legislatures of your individual 
states of the several acts in aid of uniformity 
which I have described. They are liberal in 
their terms, the outcome of intelligent com- 
promise. No Legislature would hesitate to 
make them law if they had the backing of pub- 
| lic sentiment. You have but to awaken that 
sentiment and throw into the movement fervor 
| similar to that displayed by you in urging less 
|imperative reforms to carry all before you. 
| The passage of these uniform acts by nearly 
every state in the Union would cripple the 
hydra to a degree heartening to all lovers of 
|decency. It would serve notice on the pest 
| houses and rats’ holes of the evil that their 
| days are numbered, and focus public ignominy 
|on the few who held out. Collusion and eva- 
| sion would be dealt a body blow and conscien- 
tious judges encouraged to resist the wiles of 
| connivance. With these uniform acts adopted 
in most states and tested, the prospects of the 
| passage of a Federal Constitutional Amend- 
| ment would be so enormously enhanced that a 
| second wave of opinion would secure it. 

The victory is yours in the end, if you throw 
zest into the endeavor, but also bear in mind 
that you will encounter insidious opposition. 
In the effort to arouse popular sentiment and 
enlist it on your side you will find arrayed 
against you the growing number, already 
legion, content to have things as they are and 
not averse to laxer marital ties. Some of these 
are merely the humdrum and easy-going, glad 
of a means of escape when the shoe pinches, 

| glib subscribers to the creed that husbands or 
| wives who fail to agree are better apart. There 
| are others, claiming to be in the van, on whose 
| banner is written, ‘‘Why should a woman put 
|up with a man (or sometimes vice versa) for 
| whom she has ceased to care?” This is the 





| sign manual of divorce for incompatibility. It | 


|is in the air of many a meeting place that the 
|feminine conception of liberty includes the 
| ethical right to break up the home if dissatis- 
| fied. The courts which deal with divorce have 
| become increasingly aware that the grounds 
| alleged are often but a thin disguise for dislike 
|of household duties, distaste for cohabitation, 
| disillusion with one’s lot, or the uncurbed 
notion that if the experiment has ceased to fire 
|the fancy, there is nothing discreditable in 
trying again. The present divorce rate is 
largely the measure of this philosophy which 
chafes at endurance and is destitute of social 
obligation. The tendency to separate on small 
provocation and plume one’s self on it under 
the guise of a plea for naturalness and getting 
the most out of life has gained tremendous 
| headway. If the drift is not counteracted by 
|education and vigorous propaganda all over 
| the country, we are in grave danger of losing 
our national moral sense. It is with the hope 
of stimulating the patriotic women of the na- 
| tion to band themselves together in defense of 
| the family, their most precious concern, that 
this article is written. What are you going to 
| do about it? 
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A Coal and Gas Range 
With Three Ovens 


That Really Saves 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There are two separate baking ov- 
ens—one for coal and one for gas. 
Both ovens may be used at one 
time—or either one singly. In ad- 
dition to the two baking ovens, 
there is a gas broiling oven. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


Glenwood 


The illustration above shows the 
wonderful pearl grey porcelain en- 
amel finish—so neat and attractive. 


No more soiled hands, no more dust 
and smut. By simply passing a 
damp cloth over the surface you are 
able to clean your range instantly. 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 106 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 

suggestions on how 

ti to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting— 
explains how you can easily and econ- 
omically keep the woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book tells how to finish inexpensive soft 
woods so they are as beautiful and artistic as 
hard wood. Tells just what materials to use— 
how to apply them —includes color card — 
gives covering capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid 
for the name of your best dealer in paints. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G.H. 9, Racine, Wis. 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 





“Takeofthebestfruits 
in the land in your 
vessels, and carry 
down the man a pres- 
* ent, alittle balm, and 
a little honey, spices 
and myrrh, nuts, and 
almonds."’—Gen. 43:11. 


| “Of the Best 
3 in the Land” 


In Bible times honey, as a 


food, was associated with 
the best fruits intheland. Phy- 
sicians and physiologists tell us 
today that honey, in its pure 
state, contains vital elements 
lacking in many foods. 


*m @ IF 
AirlinE 
sory PIONEY vx: 


Untouched, unchanged by man— 
a pure and rare oney—selected 
for its purity, clearness and flavor, 
from the great honey yield of the 
greatest honey-producing com- 
pany in America—and packed in 
air-tight containers to keep it pure 
and fragrant for your keenest 
relish. 

You must try 1t to know its real 
deliciousness. Your grocer will 
supply you. 

Airline Comb Honey, in non- 

leak cartons. 
Airline Cream of Honey, in 
friction-top tins. 
Airline Extracted Honey, in 
glass jars and tins. 
Airline Extracted Honey, iu 
individual jars. 
The 
+ A. I. Root Co. 
F Medina, O. 
5 “The Home of the 
Honey Bees” 
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| daughter would do the same. 
| giving her the lesson she deserved. 


The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 20) 


that way. History would repeat itself. The 
He was only 

Meanwhile she was experiencing a new sen- 
sation, that of outrage. For the first time in 





| nature. 


| 


| ply: “No; I ordered it at Margot’s. 


her life she was swept by pride in revolt. 
She hadn’t known that ny such emotion 
could get hold of her. Asa matter of fact she 
hadn’t known that so strong a support to the 
inner man lay within the depths of human 
Accustomed to being cowed, she had 
hardly understood that there was any other 
way to feel. Only within a day or two had 
something which you or I would have called | 
spirit, but for which she had no name, dis-'| 
turbed her with unexpected flashes, like those | 
of summer lightning. 

While waiting for the camera, for instance, | 
a “fresh thing”’ had said, “Say, did you copy | 
that suit from a pattern in Chic?’ 

The titter which went round at her expense | 


her in at dawn before the police iooked round 


Rump, chuck, shank, 
brisket—old fowl, always 


tender, juicy, appetizing. 


Quick cooking of cheap, 
coarse vegetables—cuts 


food bills. No odors. 


o> 





hurt Letty with a wound impelling her to re- 
You look 


| as if you got your things there too, don’t you?”” | 


Without knowing that what she felt now | 


| was an intensified form of the same rebellion | 
against scorn, she knew it was not consistent 


with some inborn sense of human dignity to | 
stand there pleading to be let into a house | 
from which she was locked out, even though | 
it was the only spot on earth she could call | 
home. Still less was it possible when, round 
the foot of the steps, a crowd began to gather, 
jeering at her passionate beseechings. For the 


| most part they were children, Slavic, Semitic, | 


Italian. Amid their cries of, “Go it, Sis! 


| now in English and now in strange equivalents | 


of Latin, or Polish, or even Hebraic origin, she 


| was suddenly arrested by the consciousness of 
| personal humiliation. 


She turned from the door to face the street. 
It was one of those streets not rare in New 





York, which the civic authorities abandon in 
despair. 
straizht from river to Park, it got its chief 
movement from push-carts of fruit and other 
foods, while the “‘ wash” of five hundred fami- 
lies blew its banners overhead. 
all kinds uttered their nasal or raucous cries, 
in counterpoint to the treble screams of little 
boys and girls. 





Letty had always hated it, but it was some- 
thing more than hatred which she felt for it 
now. 
a rest from the hawking profession to comment 
with grins on the sight of a girl locked out of | 
her own home. She was probably a very bad 
girl to call for that kind of treatment, and | 
therefore one on whom they should spend 
some derision. 

They were spending it as she turned. It 
was an experience on a large scale of what the 
girl in the studio had inflicted ona small. She 
was a thing to be scorned, and of all the hard- 
ships in the world, scorn, now that she was aware 
of it, was the one she could least submit to. 

So pride came to her rescue. Throwing her 
coat across her arm she went down the steps, 
passed through the hooting children, one or 


A gash of children and refuse cut | 


Venders of | 


Beyond the children adults were taking | 


Puddings, dried fruits, 
cereals, oatmeal, rice— 
all cook 10 to 15 minutes. 
No stirring. 


Mealy potatoes, deli- 
cious squash, cook tempt- 
ingly savory. No nutri- 
tion lost. 


Sius Entire Health- 
Jul Meal Cooked 
in 30 Minutes 


School-time, with its strenuous 
tax on the chid’s vitality, brings 
creater demands on Mother’s time— 
to prepare proper nourishing food, help 
with studics and direct play. The 
NATIONAL Pressure Aluminum 
Cooker makes the nurturing of little 
bodies and minds an easy joyous task. 


Quick, Easy Cooking—Nutritious 
Meals. Fuel Cost Only 1 Cent 


NATIONAL 
Cooks all tender, 

easily digestible. Full flavor 
ned. Cooks potatoes in 
ribs in 15 minutes. Jt’sa@ 


of tedious 


saves hours 


foods deliciously 


Shor 


nutes. 

wonder worker. 

} NATIONAL the whole meal— 

tables, dessert—ccoks at once, on 

vy heat, with any kind of fuel. 

the Approved by Good House- 

ee Institute. Pays for itself in four 

months. ‘‘U. S. Cold-Pack” canning with 
NATIONAL costs less, quick, sure. 

Let us tell you of endérsement of Pressure 
Cookery by Domestic Scientists, Physicians, 
Gov't Food Experts. Mail Coupon Now. 

Distributors write for Proposition 

NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 


Dept. A Eau Claire, Wis. 














two of whom pulled her by the skirt, passed 
through the bearded Jews, and the bronzed 
Italians, and the flat-nosed Slavs, passed 
through the women who had come out on the 
sidewalk at this accentuation of the daily din, 
passed through the barrows and -handcarts 
and piles of cabbages and fruit, and went 
| her way. 


| 
| 


Ill 


EXACTLY at this minute Rashleigh Allerton 
was standing outside Miss Walbrook’s 
door, glancing up and down Fifth Avenue and 
over at the Park. It was the hour after 
luncheon when pedestrians become numerous. 
For his purpose they could not be very numer- 
ous; they must be spaced reasonably apart. 
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N. W. Steel & Iron Works, Dept, A, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Please send me complete information regarding the 
National Cooker. 


Name 


Address 
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and Corner 


HE first mission of the 

O-Cedar Polish Mop is 

to clean and dust. 

It collects and 

dust from every 
corner. 

It saves getting down on 
the hands and knees to dust 
the floor. 

Then as it cleans and dusts 
it imparts a high, dry, lasting 
polish. It beautifies. 

All of these things at one 
time. 


*“O-GdarMop 


has six new improvements or better- 
ments to make it bigger, stronger and 
better than ever before. These im- 
provements are for your convenience 
to save you time, work and money. 


the 
and 


holds 
nook 


Below Pre-War Prices 
O-Cedar Mops are now sold at less 


than pre-war prices—much_ bigger 
values. 

The large size (either triangle or 
battleship shape) $1.50. The cottage 
size, $1.00. 


Sold on Trial 
Every O-Cedar Mop is sold under 


a positive guarantee to give absolute 
satisfaction, or your money refunded 
without a question. 


All Dealers — Everywhere 


Channell Chemical Co. 
Chicago 


TORONTO LONDON PARIS 





The Dust Flower 


And already a veritable stream of women 
had begun to flow down the long, gentle slope, 
while a few, like fish, were stemming the cur- 
rent by making progress against it. None 
of them was his ‘‘affair.’’ Young, old, short, 
tall, blonde, brunette, they were without ex- 
ception of the class indiscriminately lumped as 
ladies. Since you couldn’t go to the devil 
because you had married a lady, even on the 
wild hypothesis that one of these sophisticated 
beings would without introduction or formal- 
ity marry him, it would be better not to let 
himself in for the absurdity of the proposal. 
When there was a break in the procession, he 
darted across the street and made his way into 
the Park. 

Here there was no one in sight as far as the 
path continued without a bend. He was go- 
ing altogether at a venture. Round the curve 
of the woodland way there might swing at any 
second the sibyl who would point his life 
downward. 


HE was aware, however, that in sibyls he 

had a preference. If she was to send him 
to the devil, she must be of the type which he 
qualified as a “drab.”” Without knowing the 
dictionary meaning of the word, he felt that 
it implied whatever would contrast most re- 
voltingly with Barbara Walbrook. Seeing 
with her own eyes to what she had driven, her 
heart would ke wrung. ‘That was all he asked 
for, the wringing of her heart. It. might be 
a mad thing for him to punish himself so ter- 
ribly just to punish her, but he was mad 
anyhow. Madness gave him the satisfaction 
which some men got from thrift. and others 
from cleverness. He would keep the vow 
with which he had slipped out of Miss Wal- 
brook’s drawing-room. It was all that life 
had left for him. 

That was, he wouldn’t pick and choose. 
He would take them as they came. He had 
not stipulated with himself that she must be 
a “drab.”’ It was only what he hoped. She 
must be the first woman he met who would 
marry him. Age, appearance, refinement, 
vulagrity were not to be considered. Picking 
and choosing on his part would only take his 
destiny out of the hands of Fate, where he 
preferred that it should lie. 

Had any one passed him, he would have 
seemed the more perturbed because of his 
being so well dressed. He was one of the 
few New Yorkers as careful of appearances as 
many Londoners. With the finish that comes 
of studied selection in hat, stick, and gloves, 
as well as all small accessories of the costliest, 
he mizht have been going to or coming from 
a wedding. 

He was imposing, therefore, to a short, stout, 
elderly woman with whom he suddenly found 


| himself face to face as the path took a sharp 


sweep to the south. The shrubs which had 
kept them hidden from each other gave place 
here to open stretches of lawn. When Aller- 
ton paused and lifted his hat, the woman nat- 
urally paused, too. 

She was a red-faced woman crowned with a 
bonnet of the style introduced by Mrs. Langtry 
in 1878, but worn on this occasion some de- 
grees off center. On her arm she carried a 
flat basket of which the contents, decently 
covered with a towel, might have been freshly 
laundered shirts. Being stopped by a gentle- 
man of Allerton’s impressiveness and _ plainly 
suffering expression, her face grew motherly 
and sympathetic. 

‘Madam, I wish to ask if you’ll marry me?” 

Even a dull brain couldn’t fail to catch 
words hammered out with this force of pre- 
cision. ‘The woman didn’t wait to have them 
repeated. Dropping her basket as it was, she 
took to flight. Flight was the word. A 


| modern Atalanta of Wellesley or Bryn Mawr 
| might have envied the chamois leaps which 


| 


} 
| 
} 
' 


took the good creature across the grass to the 

protection of a man with a lawn-mower. 
Allerton couldn’t pause to watch her, for 

a new sibyl was advancing. To his disgust 
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The Wishing Column 


How to get what you want by 
asking for tt. 


OB and Mary Rae had quarreled. It was 
awfully inconvenient. Mary Rae wasn't 
old enough to go to dances with boys, 

but Mother had been letting her stay for some 
of the dancing at the club house when the 
family had dinner there, providing Bob were 
there to look after her. Bob, toc, missed 
the dancing. You see, he 
wasn’t old enough either to 
take girls to the dances, but 
when he danced with Mary 
Rae, of course he took her 
back to the other girls be- 
tween dances and of course 
Marjorie McKee was usually 
there, and of course he didn’t 
expect to get married for 
about fifteen years—college 
first and learning to be a doc- 
tor, you know—but still, 
Marjorie McKee was the 
nicest girl he knew and it was lots easier to 
ask her to dance with Mary Rae along. 

But about that quarrel! It had all started 
because they both wanted something at the 
same time, and Father had said he couldn’t 
afford both things so they’d have to decide be- 
tween them which one was to wait. 

Bob was pretty sure that his Father wanted 
him to “be a little man” (Gosh, how he hated 
those words—didn’t they know he WAS a 
man?) and let his sister have her camera before 
he got his fishing tackle, but couldn’t they see 
that fishing things were IMPORTANT. 

Somehow, though, you 
just can’t stand to see your 
kid sister disappointed. 

Then just about the time 

Bob had decided to let the 

baby have her old camera 

(if he were polite about it 

that’d be sissy, so he’d be 

real gruff—he didn’t want 

her thanking him and 

crying on his neck!) he learned cf a way to 
get his fishing tackle FREE, by just a little 
work. Now father could buy Mary Rae her 
camera and he’d EARN his things! 

So Bob wrote me a letter and I sent him one 
of our catalogues, with directions for earning 
the presents he wanted. There were pictures 
of just the fishing tackle, rod, and double mul- 
tiplying reel he’d been wanting, and the sim- 
plest way imaginable of getting them! __ 

Now that he and Mary Rae were friends 
again he showed her the catalogue, and there 
was the very camera that she had dreamed of 
owning. No use having Father buy one when 
she could earn it so easily, so she wrote too and 

got directions for her work. 
Bob surely was proud of her 
—girls don’t usually DO 
things, like boys! 

They got so interested in 
their work that they both 
earned other presents—a 
tennis raquet apiece and a 
baseball outfit for Bob. 
There’ll be new things o!- 
fered from time to time and 
both Bob and Mary Rae 
have written me that they 

are going to earn Christmas presents for the w ho'e 
family by working a little after school next fall 

You don’t have to be children to be inter- 
ested in the presents we’re offering—just write 
me a letter and I’ll tell you all about the pleas 
ant work you are to de for Good Housekeeping 
and our other magazines and about the attrac- 
tive gifts that will be yours in return. — : 

I’ll write you again about the experiences ol 
other I. M. C. Juniors. Don’t you want to be 
one of us? We’d love to have you! 


Manager Present Departmen! 
Internaticnal Magazine Lomp.n 


(Advertisement) 119 West 4oth St., New York Cits 
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TRADE “MARK REG & S& PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-F lush has made the cleaning of the 
closet bowl easier than almost any other 
household task. None of the old back 
bending work, no dipping out of water, 
no scrubbing or scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, according to the 
directions on the can—flush. Not a stain 
nor marking remains. The bowl and the 
hidden trap are as clean as new, sparkling 
white, odorless and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
does its work so thoroughly that no dis- 
infectants are necessary. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and _ house- 
furnishingstores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


EAUTIFUL Infants 
J Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit . 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today. 


LaneBryant 2007. NewYork 





it is quickly identified if marked 
with Payson’s Indelible Ink. For 
nearly a century housewives have 
relied on Payson’s to safeguard 
clothing and laundry pieces. It will 
stores every- 


not spread, fade PAYSON 
Where or sent postpaid, 30¢. INK 


or wash out. At 
Pa.son’s Indelible Ink Co., 226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


| so ta-ta.”’ 
| shoulder. 


| a nursemaid pushing a baby-cart into which 

| a young man of two was strapped. 

| more likely to take him than the stout old 
party still skipping the greensward like a moun- 
tain roe, she would be much less plausible as a 
reason for going to the evil one. But a vow 
was a vow, and he was in for it. 

His approach was the same as on the pre- 
vious occasion. * Lifting his hat ceremoniously, 
he said with the same distinctness of utterance, 
“Madam, I wish to ask if you’ll marry me?” 

| The girl, who had paused when he did, 
| leaned on the pusher of her go-cart, studying 
him calmly. Chewing something with a slow, 
rotary movement of the lips and chin, she 
| broke the action with a snap before quite 
completing the circle, to begin all over again. 
“Oh, you do, do you?” was her quiet response. 

“Tf you please.”’ 

She studied him again, with the same semi- 
circular motion of the jaw. She might have 

| been weighing his proposal. 

| “Say, is this one of them club initiation 
stunts, or have you just got a noive?” 

“Am I to take that as a yes or a no?” 

“And am [ to take you as one of them smart- 


| Alecks or a coily-headed nut?” 


He saw a way out. “I’m generally con- 
sidered a curly-headed nut.” 

“Then it’s me for the exit-in-case-of-fire, 
She laughed back at him over her 
“Wish you luck with your next.”’ 

But fate was already on him in another form. 
\ lady of fifty or thereabouts was coming up 
the path, refined, sedate, mistress of herself, 





| quietude. 


the one type of all others most difficult to ac- 
cost. All the same he must accost her. He 
must keep on accosting till some one yielded 
to his suit. The rebuffs to which he had been 


| subjected did no more than inflame his will. 


Approaching the new sibyl with the same 


ceremoniousness, he repeated the same words 


in the same precise tone. The lady stood off. 
eyed him majestically through a lorgnette, 
and spoke with a force which came from 


“T know who you are. You’re Rashleigh 
\llerton. You ought to be ashamed with « 
shame that would strike you to the ground. 
I’m a friend of Miss Marion Walbrook’s. I’m 


| on my way to see her and shall not mention 


this encounter. We work on the same com- 
mittee of the League for the Suppression of 
Men’s Clubs. The lamentable state in which 
I see you convinces me once more of the need 

| of our work, if our men are to become as w« 
hope to see them. I bid you a good alter 
noon. 

With the dignity of a queen she passed on 
and out of sight, leaving him with the sting 
of a whiplash on his face. 

But the name of Miss Walbrook, connected 
with that of the League which was her pet 

| enthusiasm for the public weal, only served 
as an incitement. He would go through with 
it now at any cost. By nightfall he would be 
at police-headquarters for insulting women, or 
he would have found a bride. 


WALKING on again, the path was clear 

before him as far as he could see. Having 
thus a few minutes to reflect, he came to the 
conclusion that his attacks had been too pre- 
cipitate. He should feel the ground before him, 
leading the sibyl a little at a time, so as to 
have her mentally prepared. There were 
methods of “getting acquainted” to which he 
should apply himself first of all. 

But getting acquainted with the old Italian 
peasant woman, bowed beneath a Lundle, 
who was the next he would have to confront, 
being out of the auestion, he resolved to side- 
step destiny by slipping out of the main path 
and following a branch one. Doing so, he 





steps took him up a low hill burnished with the 
tints of mid-October. Trees and shrubs were 
flame-colored, copper-colored, wine-colored, 
differing only in their diffuseness of hue from 
the concentrated gorgeousness of amaranth, 
canna, and gladiolus. The sounds of the 





While far | 


| came into less frequented regions, while his | 
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Sanitary 
as Porcelain! 


Of course there’s nothing like gleam- 
ing porcelain for sanitation in the 
bathroom. But if you don’t own the 
house, or if you cannot afford porce- 
lain, do what thousands of other 
women have done—use Murphy Uni- 
vernish on all woodwork. 


Univernish might be called “liquid 
glass’ because that is exactly the kind 
of a finish it leaves. It fills small 
cracks and uneven surfaces and makes 
a glass-hard surface that wears and 
wears and wears. [ven boiling water 
has no effect on it, and it res‘sts clean- 
ing fluids and powders wonderfully. 

No matter how your bathroom is finished 
there’s a color to match in Univernish. And 
for the floor—whether wood or !inoleum—clear 
Univernish is ideal. It snaps out the color 
and makes washing easy forever after. 

Decide to Univernish your bathroom to- 
day. It only takes an hour or so. When 
you see the results, you'll want to start right 
in on the kitchen and butler’s pantry and the 
other places that need brightening up. 

Univernish comes as a clear varnish and 
in six transparent wood colors—Mahogany, 
Dark Oak, Light Oak, Bog Oak, Green and 
Walnut. Write us for color card and nearest 
dealer's name. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Jaa 
Cuicaco 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 


Montreal, Canadian Associate 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Rustproof 
Your Range 


Most ranges rust out before they 
wear out. The rust is caused by 
steam condensing on the black iron 
and nickeled parts. 


Rustproof your range by rubbing 
3-in-One Oil wherever steam con- 
denses, particularly the top and sides 
inside the Oven. 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


sinks into the pores of the metal, 
forming a protective film that defies 
moisture. Keeps nickeled parts un- 
tarnished and shining like new. Use 
on all metal surfaces—bathroom and 
kitchen faucets, irons, cutlery, light- 
ing fixtures, household tools, locks, 
hinges, escutcheons. 


3-in-One is a pure oil compound, 
gritless and greaseless. Won’t finger 
mark or dry out and leave metal un- 
protected, 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 
1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-0z. bottles and 
in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans, 


THREE-IN-ONE 


165 R Broadway 


Olt CO. 
New York 


FREE SAMPLE 
AND DICTIONARY 
Generous sample and Dictionary ex- 
plaining 79 uses in the home. Ree 

quest both on a postal card. 








Baby | 
_Carria 


Write for Booklet 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Dept. M1 
Menominee, Mich. 





EGGS BY MAIL 


Shipped in Aluminized 
Metal Egg Crates is 
the most satisfactory way. 
Also butter in same crate. 
See your dealer or write 
us for circulars. 


* METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg.) 
240 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va: 


The Dust Flower 


city were deadened here to a dull rumble, 


excited his taut nerves. 

At the top of the hill he paused. 
no one in sight who could possibly respond to 
his quest. He wondered for a second if this 
were not a hint to him to abandon it. But 





| pressed together. 


| trimmed gray suit. 
| the hint of dropping on the seat not from fa- 
| tigue but from desperation, completed the 
| picture his imagination had already painted 
{of some world-worn, knocked-about creature | 

who had come to the point at which, in his | 
| own phrase, she was “all in.” 


| was wrong. 


| by abandoning his revenge he would concede 


everything to this girl who had so bitterly | 
Ever since he could remember | 


| wronged him. 
they had been pals, and for at least ten years 
he had vaguely thought of asking her to marry 
him when it came to his seeking a wife. It 
was true, the hint she had thrown out, that 
he had felt himself in no great need of a wife 
till his mother -had died some eighteen months 
previously, and he had found himself with a 
cumbrous old establishment on his hands. 
That had given the decisive turn to his suit. 
He had asked her. She had taken him. And 
since then, in the course of less than ten weeks, 
if they had had three quarrels they had had 
thirty. He had taken them all more or less 
good-naturedly—till today. Today was too 
much. He could hardly say why it was too 
much, unless it was as the last straw, but he 
felt it essential to his honor to show herby actual 
| demonstration the ruin she had made of him. 


OOKING about him for another possibility, 

he noticed that at the spot where the path, 
having serpentined down the little hillside, 
rejoined the main footway there was a bench 
so placed that its occupant would have a view 
along several avenues at once. 
o viously a vantage point for such strategy 
as his, he had taken the first steps down to- 


| ward it when a little gray figure emerged from 
behind a group of blue Norway spruces. She | 


went dejectedly to the bench, sitting down at 


| an extreme end of it. 

Wrought up to a fit of tension far from rare | 
| with him, Allerton stood with his nails digging 
|into his clenched palms and his thin lips 
He was sure he was looking 
\ll the shoddy, outcast meanings | 
| he had read into the word were under the be- | 
| draggled feathers of this battered black hat 


at a “drab.” 


or compressed within the forlorn, squirrel- 
The dragging movement, 


As far as this described Letty Gravely, he 
She was not “all in.”’ 
never more mentally alert than at that very 
minute. If she moved slowly, if she sank on 


the seat as if too beaten down by events to |} 
|do more, it was because her mind was so in- | 
| tensely centered on her immediate problems. | 

She had, in fact, just formed a great resolu- | 


tion. Whatever became of her, she would 


; never go back to Judson Flack, her stepfather. | 
| This had not been clearly in her mind when | 
| she had gone down his steps and walked away, | 
but the occasion presented itself now as one | 


to be seized. In seizing it, however, the al- 
ternatives were difficult. She was without 
a cent, a shelter, a job, a friend, or the prospect 
of ameal. It was probable that there was not 
at that minute in New York a human being 
so destitute. Before nightfall she would have 


| to find some nominal motive for living or be 
| arrested as a vagrant. 


She was not appalled. For the first time 
in her life she was relatively free from fear. 


Even with nothing but her person as she stood, | 


she was her own mistress. No big dread hung 
over her—that is, no big dread of the kind 
represented by Judson Flack. She might 
jump into the river or go to the bad, but in 
either case she would do it of her own free will. 


Merely to have the exercise of her own free | 
will gave her the kind of physical relief which | 


a human being gets from stretching limbs 
cramped and crippled by chains. 
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There was | 


| doing that he would abandon his revenge, and | 


Since it was | 


while the vibrancy of the autumn afternoon | |); 


~ SERVIC 


Day and night—all winter long 
—your home comfortable in all 
sorts of weather—this is the ser- 
vice given without fail by 
yf} NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
Positively prevents fluctuating 
temperature, affording real com- 
fort and economy. Entirely auto- 
matic. Adjustments easy and 
convenient. 
Used on any type of heating plant 
burning coal, gas or oil. 


Attractive new booklet ‘“The Convenience 
of Comfort”. Write for it. Mailed free. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


‘| The Heart the Heating Plant, + 
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Put Summer Clothes 
Away in 


*WHITE TAR 
GARMENT BAGS 


It’s as easy as hanging them on closet 
hooks. Yet the bags keep your clothes 
fresh and safe against moths, mice, 
dust and dampness till you take them 
out again next summer. 6 sizes—75 
cents to $2.30. 3 garments to a bag. 
At drug and department stores. 


Other White Tar Products 


="). White Tar 

se 3) Moth Balls 

Whiter 

aeoals tiate tite Tar 
White Tar Paper Naphthalenelfg 
Tar or Cedarizec Flakes 

for packing trunks, 

lining drawers, wrap- 

ping blankets, etc. 


Writle for catalog 
THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
Department B 
Fifty-six Vesey Street, New York 













The reat man 


AS we drove up Main Street 
from the Depot, the Great 
Man whose memory’s a tradition, 
remarked, “Five years ago on my 


last visit Bill was just painting the 
I see he’s just repainted it 


store. 
again.” 

Lem Turner, who, when he isn’t 
our Mayor, is the town painter, re- 
plied, ‘“‘He hasn’t repainted it in 
five years, that’s the same darn 
paint. It’s U. S. N. Deck Paint.” 

“Hum,” mused the Great Man. 

The bass fishing over, the Great 
Man returned East to his job as 
President of a big corporation. Re- 
membering the paint incident, he 
tried U. S. N. Deck Paint in his 
plant. 

Mrs. Great Man, who, rumor has 
it, is largely responsible for Mr. G. 
M.’s success, saw the paint and 
used it in their home. 

Both places it was a big success, 
which proves three things; firstly, 
that Mr. G. M. was truly great, for 
greatness is merely adapting the 
best we see to Our own use; sec 
ondly, it proves the truth of the 
rumor about Mrs. G. M.; thirdly, 
it proves, or rather will prove, if 
you try it, that U. S. N. Deck Paint 
is the best all ’round paint you can 


buy. 
The BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co. 


Boston ~- Cleveland ~- New York 
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DECK a 
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The Mh... Paint 
Especially suitable for porches floors and walls 





Winter Clothes 


‘CONWAY’ For Babes 


Hand- Made--- From New Orleans 


Baby will be snugly beautifulin a Conway 
band-made coat of imported cashmere, broadcloth, 
silk o1 velvet, silk-lined and interlined, and hande 
embroidered--original Conway or Parisian design. 

Caps, skirts, dresses and slips for 
winter wearare also ready, all exe 
quisitely hand-made and 
surprisingly moderate in 

price. Layettesare avail 


able at $25, $40, $75 and 
100, 
Gar- 


No catalog. 
ments sent on approval if 
bank references are furne 


ished, State size and ape 
proximate price, 


CONWAY'S 


2912 Prytania Street 
New Orleans, U'S.A. 





SILVER POLISH 
WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY. AND CELLULOID 


171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND: - TORONTO, CANADA: = SYONEY. AUSTRALIA 
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Besides, there was in her situation an un- | 
derlying possibility of adventure. This she |! 
didn’t phrase, since she didn’t understand it. | 
She only had the intuition in her heart that 
where “the world is all before you. where to 
choose your place of rest, and Providence your 


guide,” Providence becomes your guide. Ver- 
bally she put it merely in the words, “ Things 


happen,” though as to what could happen 
between half-past three in the afternoon and 
midnight, when she would possibly be in jail, 


she could not begin to imagine. 
| 


So absorbed was she in this momentous 
uncertainty that she scarcely noticed that 
some one had seated himself at the other end 
of the bench. It was a public place; it was 





likely that some one would. She felt neither 
curiosity nor resentment. A lack of certain 
of the feminine instincts, or their retarded de- 


velopment, left her without interest in the fact 


that the newcomer wasaman. From the slight 
glance she had given him when she heard his 
step, she judged him to be what she estimated 
as an elderly man, quite far into the thirties. 

She went back to her own thoughts which 
were practical. There were certain measures 
which she could take at once, after which there 
would be no return. Once more she was not 
appalled. She had lived too near the taking | 
of these steps to be shocked by them. Every- 
thing in life is a question of relativity, and in 
the world which her mother had entered on 
marrying Judson Flack the men were all so 
near the edge of the line which separates the 
criminal from the non-criminal that it seemed 
a natural thing when they crossed it, while 
the women... 


But as her thoughts were dealing with this | 


social problem in its bearing on herself, her 
neighbor spoke. 

“Funny to watch those kids playing with 
the pup, isn’t it?” 

She admitted that it was, that watching 
children and young animals was a favorite 
sport with her. She answered simply, be- 
cause being addressed by strange men with 
whom she found herself in proximity was 
sanctioned by the etiquette of her society. 
To resent it would be putting on airs, besides 
which it would cut off social intercourse be- 
It had happened to her many 
conversations with 
chance young men beside her in the subway, 


| never seeing them before or afterward. 


So Allerton found getting acquainted easier 
than he had expected. ‘The etiquette of /is 
society not sanctioning this directness of 
response cn her part, he drew the conclusion 
that she was accustomed to ‘meeting fellows 
halfway.’ As this was the sort of person he 
was looking for, he found in the freedom noth- 
ing to complain of. 


ITH the openness of her social type she 
gave details of her biography without 
needing to be pressed. 

“You’re a New York girl?” 

“Tam now. I didn’t used to be.” 

“What were you to begin with?” 

“Momma brought me from Canada after 
my father died. That’s why I ain’t got no 
friends here.” 

At this appeal for sympathy his glance stole 
suspiciously toward her, finding his first con- 
jectures somewhat but not altogether verified. 
She was young apparently, and possibly pretty, 


though as to neither point did he care. He 
would have preferred more “past,’’ more 
“mystery,” more “drama,” but since you 


couldn’t have everything, a young person ut- 
terly unfit to be his wife would have to be 
enough. He continued to draw out her story, 
not because he cared anything about hearing 
it, but in order to spring his question iinally 
without making her think him more unbal- 
anced than he was. 

“Your father was a Canadian?” | 

“Ves; a farmer. Momma used to say she 
was about as good to work a farm as a cat to | 
run a fire-engine. When he died, she sold 
out for four thousand dollars and come to 
New York.” 


In using advertisements see page 4 


























“I still have 
my first 
Bissell” 


WO generations have used Bissell’s. 
Many a grandmother has the one with 
which she started housekeeping. One wo- 
man writes she bought only two in 35 years 


—and that is common. 

The Bissell you buy today has an added advantage, 
in its improved “Cyco” Ball Bearing principle, over 
the one your mother bought. So smooth running it 
guides with one hand. So light it is carried in one hand. 


*BISSELVS 


(*Cyco”’ Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 


Takes up dust, dirt, litter and threads easily, quickly, 
thoroughly, without raising dust. Saves your time and 
abor, your health and strengt 

Even if you have an electric ‘cleaner, you will find 
the Bissell always handy for the daily sweeping. 

If any dealer can t show vou Bissell’s, write us. We 
will send booklet “Sweeping Facts and Fallacies,” 
and see that you are supplied. 




















BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, loo 




































Sent on 
A Famous 


Free Trial 437°: 


Red Cedar Chest. Your choice co many styles 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A 
Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 

moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
home. Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The finest and most unique Leper wedding or birthday gift. Write 
today for free catalog with new rei duced prices——postpai Sree, 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 2, Statesville. N.C. 
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100 ENVELOPES, 200 NOTE SHEETS—$1.00 
Printed with Your Name and Address 
Fine Bond Paper; Size of sheets, 6x7; ye 6 1-2 
x 3 5-8; printing in latest style in blue ink only. got 

the thing for Ladies and Gentlemen, Professional 

ple, Farmers and Students. Send us $1.00 and write 
plainly your name and address as you want it printed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Orders sent postpaid. 


National Stationery Co., Box 504, Winona, Minnesota 
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No Cracks 
in Plaster 
For beautiful walls and ceilings 


always in perfect condition, with- 
out cracks, use metal lath. 


Metal Lath 


Prevents Cracks - Stops Fire 


Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh 
made in various types for all plas- 
ter and stucco work. Plaster is 
clinched to metal lath at every 
square inch; prevents cracks. 

Consult your contractor on 
small expense of using in promi- 
nent rooms only. 


Write for Booklet 
Vital building facts every one 
should know. Booklet sent free 
on request. 
Associated 
Metal Lath Manufad@urers 


Dept. 2686 a. 
72 West Adams Street ~™ 
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FOR 25 YEARS THE 
LEADING AMERICAN COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 


By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


The 1921 Edition con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all test- 
ed at Miss Farmer’s fa- 
mous School of Cookery in 
Boston, with chapters on 
the cold-pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young housekeepers; 
menus, and food values. 


122 Illustrations. 656 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Dept. F. 34 Beacon St., BOSTON, Mass’ 
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The Dust Flower 


“To work?” 

“No, to have a good time. She’d never had 
a good time, momma hadn’t, and she was awiul 
| pretty. So she said she’d just blow herself 
| to it while she had the berries in her basket. 
That was how she met Judson Flack. I sup- 
pose you know who he is. Everybody does.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t the pleasure.” 

“Oh, I don’t know as you'd find it any big 
| pleasure. Momma didn’t, not after she’d 
| cive him a try.” 
| “Who and what is he?” 

“He calls himself a man aout town. 
him a bum. Poor momma married him.” 

“And wasn’t happy, I suppose.” 





She was crazy about him, and when she found 
}out that all he’d cared about was her four 
| thousand plunks—well, it was her finish.” 
* How long ago was that?” 
“About four vears now.” 
“And what have you been doing in the 
meanwhile? ” 
| ‘Keepin’ house for Judson Flack most of the 
| time—till I quit.” 
“Oh, you’ve quit?” 
“Sure I’ve’ quit.” 
better foot forward. 


She was putting her 
“Now I’m in pitchers.”’ 


E glanced at her again, having noticed 
already that she scarcely glanced at him. 
Her profile was toward him as at first, an 
irrezular little profile of lifts and tilts, which 
mizht be appealing, but was not beautiful. 
| The boast of being in pictures. so incongruous 
| with her wofully dilapidated air, did not amuse 
|him. He knew how large a place a nominal 
connection with the stage took in the lives of 
certain ladies. Even this poor little tramp 
| didn’t hesitate to make the claim. 

“And you’re doing well?” 

She wouldn’t show the white feather. 
soso! I—] get along.” 

“You live by yourself?” 

“T—I do now.” 

“Don’t you find it lonely?” 

“Not so lonely as livin’ with Judson Flack.” 

“You’re—you’re happy?” 

A faint implication that she might look to 
| him for help stirred her fierce independence. 
| “Gee, yes! I’m—I’m doin’ swell.” 

“But you wouldn’t mind a change, I sup- 
pose?” 

For the first time her eyes stole toward him, 
not in suspicion, and still less in alarm, but 
in one of the intenser shades of curiosity. It 
was almost as if he was going to suggest to her 
something “off the level” but which would 

while. She was 
used to these procedures, not in actual ex- 
perience but from hearing them talked about. 

They made up a large part of what Judson 
| Flack understood as “business.’’ She felt 
it prudent to be as non-committal as possible. 
| *T ain’t so sure.” : 
| She meant him to understand that being 
| tolerably satisfied with her own way of life, 

she was not enthusiastic over new experiments. 
lis next observation was no surprise to her. 
“T’m a lawyer.” 

She was sure of that. 
lawyers in these subterranean affairs 
ster’? was a word she had heard applied to 
them—and this man looked the part. His thin 
face, clear-cut profile, and skin which showed 
dark where he shaved, were all, in her judg- 
ment, signs of the sinister. Even his clothes, 
from his patent leather shoes with spats to 
his dark blue necktie with a pearl in it, were 

| those which an actor would wear in pictures to 
represent a “shark.” 

She was turning these thoughts over in her 

| mind when he spoke again. 

‘I’ve an office, but I don’t practise much. 
It takes all my time to manage my own 
estate.” 

She didn’t know what this meant. It 
sounded like farming, but you didn’t farm in 


“Oh, 





There were always 


T call | 


“Not after he’d spent her wad, she wasn’t. | 











“shy- | 





New York, or do it from an office anyhow. | 
|“IT guess he’s one of them gold-brick nuts,” | 
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6 Big Advantages 
An Oak Floor always gives more 


dignity and distinction than many 
times its cost spent in other ways. 


Its durability is attested by the 
many Oak Floors which have out- 
lasted 100 years. 


It saves time, labor and expense 
by being easy to clean. 


And is obviously more healthful 
than a covered floor. 


Adds 25%, or more, to selling and 
renting values. Ask any real estate 
man. 


And, finally, costs Jess than ordi- 
nary flooring, plus carpets. 


A special thickness (34-inch) can 
be laid over worn-out flooring at 
small cost. 


Write for 3 free booklets, in colors, 

on Oak Flooring, its advan- 

tages and uses. Or see your 
Ud dealer. 


OAK FLOORING “ERLAIN. 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 


*-AJAX- 
Plural Socket Plug 


LEAVES LAMP 
IN POSITION INTENDED. 


A Plural Socket Plug 1 E h Three For 
made right for one 
Lamp and Appliances. ac $ 2.75 





SEE YOUR DEALER 
AND INSIST ON AJAX 
Made By 
Ajax Electric oe. 
SpecialtyCo. gy € 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A, LEZ 


a 
oll Furnity,. 





"2, oe 
Dainty, miniaiure reproductions of old New 
England Colonial Furniture. Just the thing 
for the little girl's doll house or a novel gift 


for the big girl Ee aa 
ombination er 

SPECIAL Hend made, hand Seoceatac rust 
ottom Priscilla Chair; hand made, 
DIRECT PRICES hand decorated _ swingin, leg 
Boston Table, old fasi: 
foned New Engiand 
Braided Rug; pair o! 
Candie Sticks—a com 

plete outfit for a room. 

Post paid $5.00 

Chair or table, s. tarately 
2.6 each 
Rug or Candle Sticks, 
reparately $.60 each 

Miniature catalog free 

on request 
Dealers wanted 
ROGER WILLIAMS 
TOYS 


26 Custom House St., 
Providence R I. 
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Make your ankles 
trim and graceful 


Heavy appearing ankles are due to 
muscle or fat improperly distributed 
unless some definite organic cone 
dition exists. 


In most instances this chubbiness ' 


is purely local and can be quickly 
overcome with the 


Aonn e Forme 


ANKLE REDUCER 


At your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price $5.00 per pair. 
Illustrated folder on request 
Department G 
L. R. TAYLOR CORPORATION 
18 West 34th Street New York 
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Write to Me Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 


to have more money to spend 

Thousands of women have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up their family 
—to meet the present cost of living and tide 
them over this period of unemployment. Many 
of them have been helped in this problem and 
now have money to spend and a permanent 
assured income by becoming our representa- 
tives and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hagies and Kian Knit 
erwear 


to their frie = and neighbors. As we have 
shown them, we can show you a fine indepen- 
dent way to‘have more money to spen 


We’ve Helped More Than 24,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly incre asing sales.With 
our help tneir incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. 
Write to-day! We will send you our be: eautifully illustrated 
catalog —shows how easy it is to become a World’s Star 
Money Maker. Protected territory prompt deliveries. 
We have been in business for twenty-six years. 








she commented to herself, “Eut he won’t put 
nothin’ over on me.” 

In return for her biography he continued to 
give his, bringing out his facts in short. hard 
statements which seemed to hurt him. It was 
this hurting him which she found most dif- 
ficult to reconcile with her gold brick theory 
and the suspicion that he was a “shark.” 

“My father was a lawyer, too. Rather 
well known in his day. One time ambassador 
to Vienna.” 

Ambassador to Vienna! She didn’t know 
where Vienna was or the nature of an ambassa- 


| dor, but she did know that it sounded grand, 


so she looked at him attentively. It was either 
more gold brick or else . 

Then something struck her—‘‘smote her”’ 
would be perhaps the more accurately descrip- 
tive word, since the effect was on her heart. 
This man was sick. He was suffering. She 
had often seen women suffer, but men rarely, 
and this was one of the rare instances. Some- 
thing in her was touched. She couldn't 
imatine why he talked to her or what he 
wanted of her, but a pity which had never yet 
been called upon was astir*-among her emo- 
tions. 

As for the minute he said no more, her next 
words came out only because she supposed 
them to betray the kindly interest of which he 
was in need. 

‘Then I suppose he left you a big fat wad.” 

“Ves, but it doesn’t do me any good. I 
mean, it doesn’t make me happy—when I’m 
not.” 

“T guess it'd make you a good deal less 
happy if you didn’t have it.’ 

‘Perhaps so. I don’t think about it either 
way.’’ He added, after tense compression of 
the lips: “I’m all alone in the world—like you.”’ 

She was sure now that something was com 
ing, though of what nature lay beyond her 
speculative power. She wondered if he could 
have fallen in love with her at first sight, real- 
izing a favorite dream she often had in the 
subway. Hundreds of times she had beguiled 
the minutes by selecting one or another of the 
wealthy lawyers and bankers, whom she sup- 
posed to Le her fellow-travelers there, seeing 
him smitten by a glance at her, following her 
when she got out, and laying his heart and 
coronet at her feet before she had run up the 
steps. If this man were not a shyster lawyer 
or a gold brick nut, he might possibly be doing 
that. 


T’S about a girl,’ he burst out suddenly. 
‘Half an hour ago she kicked me out.”’ 
“Did she know you had all that dough?” 
“Ves, she knew I had all that dough. But 

she said that since I was going to the devil, 
T had better go.’’ He drew a long breath. 
“Well, I’m going—perhaps quicker than she 
thinks. s 

“Will you do yourself any good by that?” 
“No, but I’ll do her harm.’ 

“How?” 

“T’ll show her what she’s made of me.” 

“She can’t make anything of you in half an 

hour or in half a year—not so long as you've 
got your wad back of you. If you was to be 
kicked out with your pay-envelop stole, and 
your mother’s rings pulled off your fingers, and 
her wrist- wate h from your wrist, and even your 
carfare 

“Ts that what’s happened to you?” 

“Sure! Half an hour ago, too 
Flack! But why should I worry? 
thing’ll happen before night.”’ 

He became emphatic. “Yes, and I'll tell 
you what it will be. You put your finger on 
it just now when you said she couldn’t make 
anything out of me in half an hour. Well, it’s 
got to be something that would take just that 
time—an hour at the most—and fatal. Now 
do you see?” 

She shook her head. 


Judson 
Some- 


He swung fully round on her from his end— 
of the bench. 


“Think,” he commanded. 

As if with a premonitory notion of what he 
meant she answered coldly: ‘“ What’s the good 
o’ me thinkin’? I’ve got nothin’ to do with it ” 


Ready 
for School? 


Yes—ready for 
anything 


if you get him a suit 
of this handsome, 
durable fabric that 
makes your boy look 
his best and at the 
same time withstands 
the rough-and-tumble 
of every-day wear. 


ROMPTON 
All Weather’ 


CORDUROY 


Resistant alike to water, wear, and 
weather. The most severe drenching 
merely forces water into the meshes 
of the cloth, Shae which it is easily 
shaken, and the fabric dries quickly, 
without shr BCs or stiffening. 


Ask your Clothing Dealer 


for our new booklet, “‘The E conomy of 
Corduroy.” If he hasn’t it, write us 
and we will be glad to send you a copy. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., Inc. 
49 East 31st St., New York City 


ATLL 
at CROMPTON 


a 


All-Weather 
The F PN. aN 
e Famous CORDUROY 

“All-Weather’’ Test \ 4 \Z 
Waier poured on CROMPTON 
**All-Weather"’ CORDUROY 
from a height of a foot or more rolls off instantly, A 
shake of the cloth, and there is no trace of moisture, 
THIS LABEL is sewed on the inner pocket of Boys’ 
Suits made of the CROMPTON ‘All-Weather"’ CoRDUROY, 


Ask for the Test and look for the Label. 


Driftwood Flame 


sprinkled on your log 
fire will give forth won- 
derful colorings— the 
beautiful effects pro- 
duced by burning drift- 
wood. In the fascinat- 
ing flames can be seen 
the blue of the sky, the 
green of the sea and the 
red and gold of the setting 
sun. Package contsining 
10 oz. lasts a long time. 
Sent postpaid $1. Ask for 
No 4306. This is just one 
of the many novel things 
shown in our catalog of 
thoughtful gifts, 
sent free on re- 
quest. Look for 
the Pohlson 
things in stores 
and gift shops, 


| POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


In using advertisements see page 4 15I 
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Bastian-Morley Co., 501 Tyler St., LaPorte, Ind. 


Please send literature and price of right size Royal 


Leavens 
Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser 
plans a home that will become more beau- 
tiful as the years go by—which both in 
exterior and interior appearance will take 
on additional charm as it grows older. 


: He selects 
Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house 
itself this wonderful furniture will grow old 
gracefully—remaining always in vogue and 
satisfying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may: be exercised 
in the matter of finish. We will gladly 
supply unfinished pieces if desired, or 
finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 3 of illustrations and 
Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS 67CO. Nc. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
oe MASS. 





Send this 
Coupon 


HOT WATER! 
$: i T° be practical 
service in y 
es be* economic = I 
ta, at minimum cost is a dominant 
at yal Automatic feature. 


No Coils—Lime Froof 
The Royal will not lime-uy 
Tiny jet keeps tank of water 
steaming hot, always ready, 

Small draws supplie d without 
main burner, which comes on au- 
tomatically when large quanti- 
ties are drawn, Heats a gallon of 
“| Water with every foot of gas. Can 
be connected to furnace coils in 
winter, All sizes. Installed by 
all plum be rs. Send coupon 
for literature, 
BASTIAN-MORLEY co. 
501 Tyler St. 
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for my home. | Give No. of 


Name. 
Address ; see bie ee i .. Showers | 
City 
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Baths 


. Faucets 


# | me. 


| | that she almost overlooked the man. She, too, 
# | swung round from her end of the bench, so | 
# that they confronted each other with the 

| length of the seat between them. It was her 


| occupied not merely in thinking what to say, | 
| but in noticing, now that he had her in ful! 


'thousand tiny stars. “Say, and am I the 


| “A purely business basis.” 





The Dust Flower 


“You might have.” 

“T can’t imagine what, unless it’d be—’’ 
Realizinz what she had been about to say, she 
broke off in confusion, coloring to the eyes. 

He nodded. “I see you understand. I 
want you to come off somewhere and marry 

She took it more calmly than if she hadn’t 
thought him mad. “But—but you said 
you’d be—be goin’ to the devil.” 

“Well?” 

His look, his tone, conveyed the idea, which 
penetrated to her mind but slowly. When it 
did, the surging color became a flush, hot and 
painful. 


O here it was again, the thing she had 
been running awayfrom. It had outwitted 
and outrun her, meeting her again just at the 
instant when she thought she was shaking 
it off. She was so indignant with the thing 


habit to put thins plainly, though now she 
did it with a burning heart. 
‘This is the way you mean it, isn’t it? 
you’d go to the devil because you’d married me.” 
The half-minute before he answered was 





face, that her large, brown irises seemed to be | 
sprinkled with gold dust. Otherwise her 
appearance struck him simply as blurred, as 
if it had been brightly enough drawn as to| 
color and line, only rubbed over and defaced 
by the hand of misery. 

“T don’t want you to get me wrong,” he! 
explained. ‘It’s not a question of my marry- 
ing you in particular. V’ve said I'd marry | 
the first girl I met who’d marry me.”’ 

The gold-brown eyes scintillated with a 





first?” 
“No; you're the fourth.” He added, so} 


| that she should be under no misconception as 


to what he was about: “You can take me or 
leave me. That’s upto you. But if you take 
me, I want vou to understand that it’ll be on 
a purely business basis.” 

She repeated, as if to memorize the words 


“Exactly. I’m not looking for a wife. 1| 


}only want a woman to marry—a woman to | 


whom I can point and say, See there! I’ve 
married—that.” | 

‘And that’d be me.” 

“Tf you undertook the job.” 

‘The job of—of bein’ laughed at—jeered | 
at—” 
I’d be the one who’d be laughed at and | 
jeered at. Nobody would think anything 
about you. They wouldn’t remember how 
you looked or know your name. If you got 
sick of it after a bit and decided to cut and run, 
you could do it. I’d see that you were well | 
treated—for the rest of your life.’’ 


She studied him long and earnestly. ‘Say, | 


are you crazy?” 
“I’m all on edge, if that’s what you mean. 
But there’s nothing for you to be afraid of. 


| I shan’t do you any harm at any time.” 
| “You only want to do harm to yourself 
| I'd be like the awful kind o’ pill which a fel- 
| low’ll swaller to commit suicide.’’ She rose, | 
|not without a dignity of her own. “Well, 


mister, if I’m your fourth, I guess you'll have 
to look about you for a fifth.’’ 

“Where are you going?” 

He asked the question without rising. She 
answered as if her choice of objectives was 
large 

“Qh, anywheres.” 

“Which means nowhere, doesn’t it?” 


‘Oh, not exactly. Jt means—it means—the 


| firs st place I fetch up.’ 

‘The first place you fetch up may be the 
idee station, if the things you said just now 
‘are true.” 
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Does your Church 
Society or Club 
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need money? 
fa 


Good Housekeeping will 
help you to raise it. Good 
Housekeeping is innately 
the friend of woman and 
all of woman’s activities. 
So its plan will enable you 
sasily to raise the amount 
required. 


Write us what you desire 
to accomplish, state how 
many can be relied upon 
to cooperate, and we will 
send details at once. 


Woman’s Opportunity 
League 
Goop HovusEkKEEPING 
119 West 4oth St. 
New York 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy- 
Hair Like “Nature’sOwn’’ 


Try, the new way—the Silmerine way—and 
you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is neither 
sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also 
as a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At your Druggist’s. 








Lasiac 


Face PowperR 


Ma mere—Vividly I remmember the delicate 

» irance of her lightly powdered cheek 
ablache—her powder—always suggestive of 

40s complexion, beautiful as 

wild rose petals. More 

than ever I appreciate 

the refreshing 

purity of Lablache 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes _ sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Sor a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 


French Perjumers, Dept,¢1 


125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 





cAs Manly and Tender A Story 
As Ever Was Told 


The Kingdom Round 


the Corner 


The Story of a Grown-up Peter Pan 
BY 


Coningsby Dawson 


HERE’S a different kingdom for 
"[ every different person, Tabs used 
tosay. Then this grown-up Peter 
Pan awoke one day to find the king- 
dom of his dreams slipping from him. 


But it is there for all of us 
—the kingdom around the 
corner. When things look 
blackest, we may dream of 
it, for onemore bendinthe 
long road, and it may be 
waiting for us—theland of 
fulfilled desires, 


This is the story of one 
man’s search for his king- 
dom and how he found it 
—just around the corner. 


Coningsby Dawson isagreat-hearted 
| human being. He has the rare gift 
of giving you a peep into the very 
souls of these wonderful people in 
this book. You will forever cherish 
| the memory of this tender, whim- 
| sical story. 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 

| Ask your bookseller about it—$2.00 


Aci nam nltteym le fas 4 
Gsnopolitan Book @rporation 
t9 West 40 th Street. New York 


You can’t go wrong on 
a Cosmopolitan Book. 





You CanMake at Home 
Parchment Shadesand Lamps 


Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue, Save 
% usual price by getting our 
Shades and Lamps flat. de- 

*\ signed, ready for_coloring, 
\ full directions 
for making, 
Very sim- 
é ple-any- 
@ne can do it. 200 shapes, sizes andde- 
8 shown in free eatalog 50 
is quaint 8x12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 
lete, Gilt Braid, 3Tassels. Ebonized 
ase, Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95, postage 15c. 


China Painters! 


The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
cent. We are America’s largest white china importers; He 
direct to users, making possible the big reductions in prices, 


Send for Free Catalog No, 50G 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


You are probabiy contemplating a coursein 
Some type of vocational training this fall 
and perhaps you cannot locate the right 
School. Send us full particulars regarding 
the subject in which you are interested 
and we shall be glad to make suggestions. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING ScHOoL DEPART- 
MENT, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 


The Dust Flower 


“The police-station is safe, anyways.” 

“And you think the place I’d take you to 
wouldn’t be. Well, you’re wrong. It’ll be 
as safe as a church for as long as you like to 
stay, and when you want to go—lots of money 

to go with.”’ 

Facing away from him toward the city, she 
said over her shoulder: “‘There’s things money 
couldn’t pay you for. Bein’ looked down on is 
one.” 

She was about to walk on, but he sprang 
after her, catching her by the sleeve. 

“Look here! Be a sport. You’ve got the 
chance of your lifetime. It’ll mean no more 
to you than a part they’d give you in pictures— 
just a réle—and pay you a lot better.” 

She was not blind to the advantages he laid 

before her. True, it might be what she quali- 
fied as “bull” to get her into a trap; only she 
didn’t believe it. This man with the sick 
mind and anguished face was none of the soft- 
spoken fiends whose business it is to ensnare 
young girls. She knew all about them from 
living with Judson Flack, and couldn’t be 
mistaken. This fellow might be crazy, but 
he was what he said. If he said he wouldn’t 
'do her any harm, he wouldn’t. If he said 
he would pay her well, he would. The main 
question was as to whether or not, just for 
the sake of getting something to eat and a place 
to sleep, she could deliberately put herself in a 
position in which the man who married her 
would have gone to the devil because he married 
her. 

As he held her by the sleeve looking down 
at her, and she, half turned, was looking up at 
him, this was the battle she was fighting. 
Hitherto her impulse had been to run away 
from the scorn of her inferiority; now she was 
asking herself what would happen if she took 
up its challenge and fought it on its own ground. 
What if I do? was the way the question framed 
itself, but aloud she made it, 

“Tf I said I would, what would happen 
first?” 

“We'd go and get a license. Then we'd 
find a minister. After that I should give you 
something to eat, and then I’d take you 
home.”’ 

“Where would that be?” 

He gave her his address in East Sixty-seventh 
Street, only a few doors from Fifth Avenue, 
but her social sophistication was not up to the 
point of seeing the significance of this. 
did her imagination try to picture the home or 
to see it otherwise than as an alternative to the 
police-station, or worse, as a lodzing for the 

| night. 
| “And what would happen to me when I got 
| to your home?” 

“You'd have your own room. I shouldn’t 
|interfere with you. You’d hardly ever see 
me. You could stay as long as you liked or 
as short as you liked, after the first week or 
two.” 


conviction. She believed him. As analter- 
native to having nowhere to go, what he offered 
her was something, and something with that 
spice of adventure of which she had been 
dreaming only a few minutes earlier. She 
couldn’t be worse off than she was now, and 


done anything but look down on her, she would 
be fighting what she held as her worst enemy. 
She braced herself to say, 

“ All right; Ill do it.” 

He, too, braced himself. 


Let’s start.”’ ; 
The impetuosity of his motion almost took 





“Very well! 


her breath away as she tried to keep pace | 


with him. 


“By the way, what’s your name?” he asked, 


before they reached Fifth Avenue. 

She told him, but was too overwhelmed with 
what she had undertaken to dare to ask him 
his. 


(To be continued) 


Neither | 


HERE was that about him which carried | 


if it gave her the chance of a hand-to-hand | 
tussle with the world-pride which had never | 


% Save Your Back 


“.* CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


The CADILLAC GIRL’S 
INVITATION 


The CADILLAC Gir! invites you to equip 
your home with a CADILLAC Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner which does its work neatly and thoroughly 
and without injury to the nap. She invites you to 

compare it with others and 
to make this test yourself. 
After ycu have seen a 
demonstration of the 
CADILLAC, examine the 
contents of the dust bag and 
note how much dirt 
and how little nap 
have been removed. 
This is due to its soft 
bristle friction-driven 
brush which has no 
grudge against the 
nap, but merely 
loosens the lint, 
thread, and hair, so 
that the powerfu! 
suction can remove 
it along with the 
dust and dirt which 
have been trodden 
into the body of the 
fabric. The CADIL- 
LAC is equipped 
with a 1/5 H. P. 
Universal motor. 
Clean, renovate, 
and preserve your 
carpets and rugs and 
“Save Your Back— 
Witha CADILLAC" 
Electric Vacuum 
cleaner. 


Twelve years of 
manufacturing ex- 
perience guarantees 
the mechanical excel- 
lence of the CADIL- 
LAC. Send for cata- 
log and name of dealer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
603 Fulton St., Chicago 


Canadian Branch: 
76 Duchess St., Toronto 











Bassinet-Crib-Play-Pen 
— combined 


Get the utility of all 
three articles, for the 
cost of a crib alone. 

KIpDIE-KooP makes 
safe every hour of 
baby's, outdoors or in- 
doors, sleep or play, 
summer and winter. 

Adjusts to 3 levels 
without disturbing baby 
—-folds compactly — to 
put away or for travel. 

Free booklet describing unique health, 
economy, and utility features— write 


; E, M. TRIMBLE MFG, CO. 


MADE On Th mare 
IDDIE-KOOP Bes 


Bassinet Crib and Playpen Combined 


For the price of a 
200d crib alone 





EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fas- 
cinating work—Big profits. Our 1921 Xmas line, new 
Birthday and Everyday cards are in stock. Ovr illus. 
catalog ‘Pleasant Pages’ gives al/ information. /t’s free. 
LITTLE ART SHOP Inc., 602 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Jack Sar So 


They come up Smiling! 


— honest-to-goodness clothes are Jack Tar 
Togs—they have a straight-forward, manly 
style that your youngster recognizes and likes. 


MIDDY SUIT 
No. 2018 


And the way they're built of enduring quality, 
fast-color cotton and wool fabrics—with double- 


stitched seams—and re-inforcements where the 
strains fall—they seem to say to your lad, be he 2 


Also made 
for girls 


years or 10,“We'll stand the racket—let’s go!” 
Jack Tar Togs appeal to mothers who recognize 


real value and true economy—ideal clothes for boys. 
There is a dealer in your city or near where you 


The Label of Honor 


live. Write for our tree style book and we will send 
you a list of Jack Tar dealers. Address Dept. D-4. 


THE STROUSE-BAER COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


Better Food—Better Health 


Old Virginia Food Products by Parcel Post 


Peanut Butter, Peanut Candy, 
Spanish ‘Salted ’’ Peanuts 
3 Pounds Either Deltvered $1.00 
AMERICAN PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
Dept. H, Richmond, Va. 


SPANISH RECIPES 


10 recipes, most tasty, delicious Spanish dishes 25c 
specially adapted to American taste, sent for 

SENORA MENDOZA RECIPE COMPANY 
234 Laughlin Building, Los Angeles, California 








BELTS AND BRASSIERES 


The Berthe May is the original and 
most widely used Maternity Corset. 
" It is recommended by physicians 
, for expectant mothers because it 

} gives complete protection to 
mother and child. It maintains 

the figure in a healthful way and 
gives abdominal support without 
pressure of constriction. Adjust- 

able feature permits wearing during en- 
tire maternity period with usual dress. 


You can be perfectly fitted by mail. | 
Send for Catalog 7 in plain, sealed en- | 


velope. Special values in Maternity 
Dresses and Infants’ Layettes. 


Mil 10 East 46th Street 


New York 





“Over Half a Century of Excellence”’ 


3, 


Silk, Fabric, and Fine Leather 
Satisfactory Wear 


Gloves 


Ask your dealer for them, or write 


H. S. Hall & Co., Inc, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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| grandparental affection 


| point of view. 
| measured by the number of years we have 
| lived, but by the condition of the organs that 


| to be 103. 


The League for Longer Life 
(Continued from page 84) 


broken down, the stream of affection flows 
more freely. When parents who have broucht 
up their own children with that becoming 


| severity and discipline which go so far to make 
| character and success in future life become 
| grandparents, they love their grandchildren 
| without let or hindrance 


In fact, there is more or less danger in 
It may undermine 
that necessary discipline and severity of 
culture on which the real future of the child 
may depend. If, however, the parents have 
died and it falls to the lot of the grandparents 
to bring up the children, then they again 


| assume the responsibility which they had in 


the first generation, and are not so likely to 


| spoil a child with loving care. 


To my mind, there is no sentiment of family 
life more delightful than that which exists 


| between the grandparents, the parents, and 
| their children. It would be a great loss to the 


social fabric if grandparents were limited in 


| age to the Oslerian threescore years. 


The Scientific Viewpoint 
The third aspect of old age is the scientific 
Biologically, old age is not 


make up our physical well-being. So long as 


| these organs function vigorously, and none 
| of them breaks down, the man is not old. The 
| breaking down of any one or more of the organs, 


while the others remain functionally active, is 
more the result of disease than of advancing 


| years. 


In other words, we associate biologically the 
phrase “old age”? with a synchronous fading 
of the activities which condition life. That is, 
the man who is stricken with disease and 
becomes enfeebled may not be old. The old 
man has no disease and still may become 
gradually enfeebled. The term ‘second 
childhood ” is applicable, at least in some sense, 
to this condition. There is a wonderful differ- 
ence, however, between the first and second 
childhood. In the first childhood the progress 
of the individual is upward. In the second 
childhood it is downward. The old man returns 


| to the condition of the child in so far as 
| diminished physical forces are concerned. At 
| the same time, he may remain a vigorous man 
| in so faras natural mental and moral qualities 


are concerned. When these also begin to fail, 


| we drop off into a condition not of childhood 


but of senility. 
Old age is a frequent theme of writers and 
philosophers. Few of them, so far as I know, 


| have discussed the problem from a biological 
| point of view, but only from the sentimental. 
| The even progress of all the functions of the 


body to the point when they suddenly become 
enfeebled has never been more beautifully 
portrayed than by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
his story of the “‘One Hoss Shay.”’ 

Dr. Holmes himself lived to be eighty-four 
and was a notable example of that kind of 
physical mechanism. It is true that both his 
eyesight and hearing had become impaired a 
few years before his death. His was the true 
philosophy, however, of old age. With I is 
irrepressible wit and optimism he did not {ail 
to enjoy his life to the very last. 

Cornaro is a better example of the “One 


| Hoss Shay”? than Dr. Holmes. He was born 
| in 1464 and died in 1566, two years over th 


century mark. His famous essay on “A Sobet 


| Life’? is more interesting, even if less enter 
| taining, than Cicero’s contribution. lis 


death was a perfect exhibition of euthanasia. 


| “He resigned his last breath without an) 


agony, sitting in his elbow chair, being above 
an hundred years old,”’ says his historian. 
Chevreul, the oidest of our chemists, lived 
On his one-hundredth birthday 
he wrote on his photograph, which he presented 
to a friend, as follows: “What do you wish ! 
should write? I am going to write my cardinal 





princip'e of philosophy. One should always 
strive towards infallibility without ever claim- 


ing to be infallible.” 
No other scientific author has equaled in the ran n mon 
amount ‘and quality of his scientific research g ’ 


the work of Dr. Charles Sedgewick Minot on . 

the cause and character of old age. Minot Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
considers age to be the result of cell changes, 

chiefly those of body cells rather than their 

nuclei. In other words, the changes which F 

tate place in the protoplasm are the real con- A G d F Th N B b 
ditions of old age. Minot once told me in a u1de or e ew a VY 
private conversation that the cell changes in 

the infant of one year were more profound than In A N NY, ld 

all those that would take place if that infant ew or 


lived to be eighty. That is, the speed of grow- 

ing old is scientifically just the reverse of what a Meta eG ate 

we generally suppose it to be. We grow old , 2 5 E j h , 

very rapidly in youth, and very slowly after = BOS Des eae EP ee ae veryt ing 
we are past sixty. Growth and decay are a ES See 8 

synchronous. In youth the total mass of new . Cop ; ae i , 

cells is much greater than the mass of cells that : ‘ a \Y lik | or very 
die. In later life the reverse is true. Death is $4: } Fates * 

not a phenomenon that merely ends life; we ves Hs B b 
die continually while we live. The path of ie ; : a y 
life is littered with the dead débris of our Lege 

kedies. Actual death is no stranger; we should eee ge : 

recognize it as an old friend. The more simple res OG VERY little need, every 
the organism, the easier to maintain life. In Ptr , : little comfost aad every 
man we find the most complex organism known; ” : : ‘i 

in man the differentiation has been carried ast little luxury. The Baby 
farthest. Differentiation leads up as its 4 Be} Book lists, pictures and 
inevitable conclusion, to death. Death is the 3 : 

price we are obliged to pay for our organiza- prices every article 
tion, for the differentiation which exists in us. 

Is it too high a price? We accept the price. 


Death of the whole comes, as we now know, } LAYETTES, TOYS, 


whenever some essential part of the body gives 
way. This is the scientific view of death. It i NURSERY FURNITURE 
leaves death with all its mystery, with all its i Franklin Simon s Co. 

sacredness.”’ 37AMD 33 sTRETY 

In other words, the principles laid down by = 
Minot show four laws of age: 

1. Rejuvenation depends upon the increase 
of the nuclei. ; A copy will be mailed 
2. Senescence depends upon the increase of | - free upon request 
the protoplasm and on the differentiation of 

the cells. 

3. The rate of growth depends on the degree 
of senescence. 

4. Senescence is at its maximum in the 
youny, and the rate of senescence diminishes 
with age. 

It may be of some comfort to us who are ! 
already old to realize that we are growing old D : : ds t : 
very slowly now, as compared with the rapid 0 your OWN interior ecora ing. 
rate of senescence in infancy and childhood. 
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Good Housekeeping’s Department of Furnishings and Decora- 
The League View-point tions has prepared the following folios which not only contain 

We now come to consider the problem of old practical sugg estions and authoritative infor mation but also 
age from the view-point of the League for a variety of delightful pictures. The leaflets, though not illus- 


Longer Life. If our League functions as we 
hope it may—not immediately, because that 
is not to be expected, but in due time—the : ‘ . 
number of i living who are entitled to Folios—25c each postpaid Leaflets—10c each postpaid 
be called old will be greatly increased. At the | O Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics O How to Make Rag Rugs 
same time, the number of persons who are at Home O How to Paint Furniture 
economically old will be greatly diminished. Dr: a alitee anlibachinns fos - : , 
The scheme of life which we propose, and which q ae sda Wi and 7 asiuons tor (] How to Refinish Natural Wood 
we urge upon all, will tend to bring more nes nak Wenders Furniture 
people to advanced years. 

It is interesting; from this point of view, to O The Decorative Use of Slip Covers ing and Allied Subjects 
know the number of people liv ing in the United and How to Make Them [1 What to Put on the Mantel and 
States above the age of seventy. Unfor- 0 How to Equip the Clothes Closet Sideboard 
tunately, these data have not been computed 
at the present time for the census of 1020. 
We do have them for the census of 1910. By Name 
multiplying the figures for that census by the 
percentage of increase in population we may \ddress. 
arrive at a fair and reasonably accurate idea 
of the number of old people now living. This Check those you want. Then fill in your name and address, and the folios 
gives us the following data: and leaflets will be se nt postpaid for the price i y's ated. _ The complete set 
of five folios and five leatlets will be sent postpaid for $1.7 


trated, are equally authoritative. 


O Lamp Shades You Can Make O List of Books on Interior Decorat- 


The Number of People Living in 1920 
Between the Following Ages 


Men Women ° ° . ’ ° 
70 to 74 Inclusive. 645,891 634,807 
7 ! Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeepin 
75 to 79 ; ‘ ° 380,072 386,425 
80 to 8 ie - 176,807 93,210 t , T , 
85to8 Satsa. eee 119 West goth Street ’ New York, N. Y. 
90 to 95 s 16,730 21,758 
95 to 99 5 ee 3,502 4,998 
100 and over.. ‘ I, 587 2,501 





Total. sca ; 1,290,270 1,320,244 


In using advertisements see page 4 








There is no excuse for buying poor toilet paper when 
you can buy Standard merchandise at A. P. W. Prices 


* 

A. P.W. PAPER 
COMPANY 
Department 14, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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No matter what type of paper, size of roll or size 
of sheet you prefer, one of the A. P. W. QUALITY 
PRODUCTS (shown below) will meet your most 
exacting requirements. 


The A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS vary in texture, size of sheet, in 
number of sheets to a roll, and in price—but each is the standard, highest 
quality, soft, sanitary paper of its class—made only from the best grades of 
clean, new materials. 

r you—the dealer who displays the A. P. W. 
Select the paper you prefer, at the price you 


Locate the A. P. W. Agency nez 
QUALITY PRODUCTS sign. 
wish to pay— 

Then buy that brand BY NAME—always—and you will always get the 
same soft, sanitary, satisfactory, high quality toilet paper. 

If you are unable to locate the A. P. W. AGENCY 


Give us your dealer’s name and we will send you samples of these 
five papers and wil! give you the name of our nearest dealer. 









NO MUSS 
NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. a 
to die outdoors. Master 
Mouse meets the same 














Rat 
Bis- Kit 


For Mice, Too 


An easy way, a quick way, a clean way, 
an absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit con- 
tains a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 
name. Itis already prepared. 25c and 













SS Ohio 


tubes, 25c. 
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~. fate. Just crumble up a 













35c at all drug and general stores. by 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO. A You can also 
aes : _kill roaches, rats, 


ZA mice, etc., with 


Bis- Kit Paste. 


The League for Longer Life 


Frequently I have seen statements respect 
ing people over one hundred years questioned 
as to reliability. There is no doubt of the fact 

| that in some instances the dates when cente- 
| narians were born ate not capable of verification 
by any. accessible data. This is due largely to 
the fact that one hundred years ago there was 
no system of compulsory registration in vogue. 
Even the baptisms in the church were not, as 
a rule, entered in any systematic manner. 
Our dependence in such cases is usually the 
family Bible. There is no reason to question 
the approximate accuracy of such data of old 
men and old women living at the present tim: 

There is a curious contrast as to the numher 
of men and women shown in the above table 
In the number of persons between 70 and 7; 
the men have an advantage of about 11,000 
This is immediately lost in the next lustrum, 
and the women maintain the lead at all other 
ages to Ico and over. 

There are about 5000 more women between 
the ages of 75 and 79 than men; well over 16,0co 
more women between 80 and 84 than men: 
about 12.000 more between the ages of 85 and 
89; 5000 between the ages of go and 95; about 
1500 more between the ages of 95 and 99; I000 
more of oo and over. 

| These data show unmistakably that the 

| organism of woman is more resistant to 

; decay and capable of longer functioning than 
that of man. In view of the less favorable 
environment, in so far as outdoor life is con- 

| cerned in the case of women, this fact assumes 
additional importance. 


How Many Old People Die of Old Age ? 


The important question which now demands 
our attention is, how many of these older 
people die of old age? Old age is number 154 
of all the causes noted in mortality statistics, 
189 in all, which take us out of this world. 

Deaths from old age in the following groups 
for the five years from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, 

| are as follows: 


| Men Women 
70 to 74 inclusive 2,701 3,153 

75 to 79 “3 4,558 5,759 
80 to 84 cn 7,299 9,132 
85 to 89 " 5,064 7,835 
90 to 04 sf ‘ 3,127 4,014 
| 95 to 99 sie 940 1,550 
| 100 and over 396 718 
Total... :... : 24,691 32,767 


As there are more old women than old men 
living, it is not surprising that more old women 
than old men die of old age. 

The first point to receive our attention is. 
what is old age as a disease? Old people con 
tinue to die with ordinary diseases, and this is 
particularly true of heart trouble and cancer. 
Death by old age may be briefly described 
There is no lesion of any vital organ. The 
brain, the heart, the lungs, the kidneys, the 
| digestive organs, including the liver and 
| pancreas, all function normally, but with 
| decreasing vigor. 

There is no suffering in this normal declir¢ 
of the vital powers. There is no pain or agon) 
| to disturb the serenity of the last hours. Nor 
| is the time of final decline very prolonged 
It is true that there is no sudden death, a 
would happen from an artery breaking in th: 
brain, or from any interruption of the heart’= 
| action. It is more like falling into a peace! 
| slumber. If we had our choice of diseases t! 

take us off, we would all choose that peace 
and painless method of ending our existenc« 
| The data above given show how few 
| privileged to die of this disease, if we may = 
call old age. 

The purpose of the League for Longer Lilie 
is to increase the number of both men and 
women who may look forward, with some 
degree of hope, to this method of the final 
change. 
| If you wish to join The League for Longer Lif 





Rat | - a stamped, addressed envelop for a cop) 


| of Dr. Wiley’s questionnaire. Address hin 
| at the Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 
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The Dam 
(Continued from page 32) 


‘And how long, actually, was the marriage 
y? 

rt lasted fourteen months, but Anthony 
says that before they came back from their 
honeymoon he realized that it was a fatal 
mistake for them both. She couldn’t settle 
down and be happy, and help a struggling 
surgeon to get a foothold. 
Avenue, and the shops, and the theaters, and 
a big limousine, and money—money—money! 
They got frightfully into debt, and Anthony 
says his heart used to ache for her, before the 
baby came, shut up in an apartment in Park 
Avenue, reading about the theatrical openings 
and the light opera successes! Poor little 
thing, she was only twenty! 

“And she couldn’t live other people’s lives,”’ 
Ursula suggested. 

“No, that was just it. She wanted her own 
life!’ Mary caught little Anthony in her 
arms, as he came to her. “‘ What is it, lover?” 
she said. 

“May we go in again, mother?” 

“May you go in again now?” Mary echoed 
roundly. ‘You know very well that you may 
not go in for a whole hour, you monkey!”’ 

The child laughed with a sort of gay and 
conscious absurdness. 

“He knew perfectly well what answer he 
would get!” Mary said, as he ran off again. 

“Tsn’t he beautiful, Mary?” 

“Well, we think he is. I remember thinking 
when I first saw him that he was an oddly 
dark, delicate little creature. 
your blond angels in mind. But Anthony isa 
darling! He’s so normal; he’s good-natured 
and hungry and freckled and greedy and 
noisy—everything a boy ought to be. We 
never have any trouble with him.—Why, 
here you are avain!” 


HE last words were addressed in surprise to 

the gipsy, who had come quietly around the 
turn of the road and was close beside them. 
She looked flushed and dusty and was out of 
breath. She smiled at them, but did not 
speak. 

“Oh, I am so sorry that you didn’t ask 
us for a lift!”” Mary said with compunction. 
“Can you understand me?—I say that we 
could have tucked you in somewhere, if we 
had only known that you were coming so far!”’ 

“T was going to Martin’s Corners, but I 
am afraid I have lost my way!” the gipsy 
said, speaking deliberately, but in perfect 
English. 

“Martin’s Corners. Why, we passed 
there long before we met you!’ Mary ex- 
claimed, turning a look full of compunction 
toward Ursula. ‘‘ Who ever told vou to take 
this road? You're nearly four miles off the 
right road! But here,’ she reopened the 
basket, “here, you must have some lunch, and | 
when we go hack. we’ll take you almost to | 
the Corners, if that won’t be too late?” 

The girl sat fanning herself with a branch of 
bay and panting with the heat, while Mary | 
and Ursula hospitably heaped a wooden plate 
with the remains of the luncheon and pushed 
a few fresh sticks under the cooling coffee-pot. 
The gipsy fell upon the sandwiches and 
chocolate cake with youthful appetite, and 
while she ate the women murmured in low 
tones, and the children, foraging about, 
strayed occasionally near to study with won- 
dering eyes this real, true, live gipsy. 

“Does she steal people, do you suppose, 
mother?” Kent Stannard asked. | 
Anthony Hurd came nervously close to 

Mary’s knee. ? 

“T’m sure she doesn’t!” Ursula reassured 
them, amused. “She looks too young and 
pleasant for that!” 4 | 

“More blackberries!” 


Billy Stannard had 


been exploring the steep wooded banks on the 
ee side of the dam, and now his shout 
benugh the younger boys scrambling up to 
is side, 


The baby had gone to sleep again. 


I suppose I had | 


She wanted the | 








Buddy doesn’t squirm half 
so much when his face is 
washed with a 


Cj ., KNITTED 
I), WASH 
CLOTH 


Turknit has no stringy threads to trickle cold drops 
down one’s neck, for the loops cannot ravel—they are knitted 


fast by a special patented process. 


For tender, sensi- 


tive skin there is no fabric more soothing than the soft 
Turknit, looped on one side and smooth on the other. 


Dainty shell-stitch edges in pink, blue, gold or 


Then you will be glad to 





lavender add to the joy of possession, for they identify a 
Turknit for each member 


Perhaps you are already using Turknit Wash Cloths. 


of the family. 


know that you may now secure 


Turknit Red Label Towels in “‘ Ravelproof”’ fabric, looped 
both sides, with attractive borders to match the wash cloths. 


Ask your dealer for Turknit Wash Cloths and Towels, for most dealers 
carry them. If he does not provide you with Turknits, we shall be glad to 


send you upon receipt of $1.00 and your dealer’s name. four wash cloths 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., 


_COHOES, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK REG. 
veet It adds the final touch of dainty !uxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


* PERFUMES YOUR BATH — SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three Sizes, 25¢,50¢ and $1. At all drugand departmentstores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 







Bathe with Bathasweet. 


Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain 
—es FHE C. S. WELCH CO. 


Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fertable hygienic clothing. 


NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest. smoothest and leastir- 
ritating Nannels made and are soldonly 
by_us, ‘‘Non-Nettle’ stamped every 

half yard on selvage except silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 

containing samples cf Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines 
of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits. Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets anc 
dreds of necessary articles for expectant mothers 
and the baby, and valuable information on care of 
the baby. For 25 cents we will udd a complete set 
of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought sepa- 
rately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St.,Toledo, O, 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 


a 


hun- 


of our most popular number together with a 





Turknit towel to match. 






water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Devt. G-H _NEW YORK CITY : 


——.. 








* Purity 
Guaranteed 


Ideal for tamily use—particularly good 
for bathing Baby. Keeps the tenderest skin 
soft and smooth. Splendid for chapped 
hands. Good for shampvo. Laco has 
been made in Castile, Spain, 116 years and 

is genuine olive oi] Castile Soap—PURE, 
safe, reliable. Its lasting qualities make it 
economical. Refuse imitations. Buy LACO 
by name. If dealer cannot supply, send his 
name with soc for box of 3 full-size cakes, 
foil-wrapped, or box of 2 large Bath cakes. 


Lockwood Brackett Co. 


Importers 
Boston, Mass. 
U.S.A. 
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Wear Resistant on Floors Water Resistant on Furniture 


“Eu” FLOOR VARNISH 
Why it Gives Extra Service 


M ‘ee to possess oil withstand — all this, in addition to 


sistance, as W ellas water- water and other liquids, cold or 
resistance, ‘“61’’ ares give hot, does “‘61’’ endure. 

extra service “61°? Floor Var- “61”? Floor Varnish is an in- 

nish is so finely “‘balanced’’ as to valuable household aid for furniture 

give a range of service far greater and innumerable other purposes, 

than ordinary varnishes. as wellas floors, because it stains and 

“61°? Floor Varnish dries quickly Varnishes in one operation, without 


: has great luster and Streaks, laps or brush marks. | 
and dasts dng; g ; Send for color card and panel finished 


spreads far; has brilkancy of color with ‘°61.’’ Try the hammer test on 


and permanency of color. the panel. The wood may dent but 
Wear and tear, the —— won t crack. 

sno of kiddies, the <A ratt & Lambert-Inc +9 79° 

eal te , AE Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

tramp of grown folks, the , ‘So In Canada, 21 Courtwright 

endless traffic a floor must * Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"61" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel-Effecto Auto Finishes-Miscellaneous Vamishes-Enamels- Stains Fillers-etc 








Lighten your work 
by planning your kitchen 


Good Housekeeping Institute tells you how, in the first bulletin on this 
list of real time, money, and labor savers. Check this and other bul- 
letins you may need. ‘They will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
[ 

6 
0 


Kitchen Planning : ee : : => “ESe 
Cooking by Temperature Fe Sas . 6c 
Machine Washing Without Boiling . . ; 5 

Canning by Safe Methods. . ; : > SC 
The First Kitchen Outfitted 

Menu Building by Calories 

An Efficient Home Laundry. 

Fireless Cookery. 


Cloth-Covered Sp-irg-Beck Binder to ho!d bulletins $1.00 
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Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








The Dam 


“‘She’s that sort of baby!”” Mary explained 
proudly in a parenthesis during the talk that 
rose and fell tirelessly between the two 
resting women. 

The sun had passed the meridian, and 
shafts of gold were splitting the redwood 

| shadows and striking a blue radiance from the 
glassy water. Up the creek a cloud of tiny 
| midges spun and circled in the light; the warm. 
resinous sweetness of the forest crept out upon 
| the air; the drowsy buzzing of crickets and all 
the hidden life of the woods formed a sleepy 
undertone to the murmuring voices. 

An occasional exultant shout came from 
the boys on the bank. 

“‘Qo-00, what a big one! Qo, look at my 
big one! Mother, I have one as big as my 
thumb! Mother, can vou eat one if it falls on 
the ground?” 


SU DDENLY both women were on their 

feet. Some sound that had jarred the 
peace and stillness had died away, but horror 
hung in the air, and Ursula’s voice broke 
harshly through the unnatural silence as she 
called: 

“Billy, what is it! What was that? Was 

| that the dog? Where is Anthony?” 
| Before the frightened chorus of the older 
boys’ voices could answer her, she had her 
| answer. Something small and screaming and 
| struggling rose to the surface of the deep 
| water under the bank, plunged madly for a 
few heart-stopping seconds, and disappeared 
avain. Anthony was in the water. 

Danger, horror, had come upon them una- 
wares, as danger and horror do. Ursula felt 
her mouth water and her knees weaken with 

| the sickening consciousness that something 
must be done within a few seconds, if it was to 
| be done at all, and that she could not move 
| for utter fright. The gipsy screamed, her hand 
| pressed over her mouth. Mary ran by them, 
{and as she ran Ursula heard her say, half- 
aloud, 

“( God, it’s Anthony! O God!” 

| Mary herself was not conscious of what she 
| did, of the fraction of a second in which she 
| decided to run rather than swim to the spot, 
| of the course she took through hampering 
| vines and underbrush. She did not know how 
| she crossed the hideous fifty feet from her 
i comfortable seat in the shade to the rough, 
| wooded rise of ground above the water, the 
cruel, quiet water into which the little body 
had disappeared. 

It was enough that she was there and that 
when the red bathing suit showed close to the 
surface again, she could spring straight toward 
it, and that as she reached the water her arms 
caught the blindly fighting and_ struggling 
child. Another moment, a moment of wild 
| grip, and a wild stroke, and above all of a wild 
| prayer, and she could get her footing. She 
| pushed, with a straining breast, into shallower 
| water and held the child safe above the sur- 
|face, as she called out to the others with a 
great sob of relief and ecstasy: 

“He'll be all right—I’ve got him! I’ve got 
him—he’s all right now. Thank God, he’s 
| breathing, Ursula! You’re safe, my darling. 

Mother has you! He’s all right!” 

| Panting, crying herself while she comforted 
'the crying child, she waded toward them 
| through the shallows and flung herself down 
| on the soft forest floor, lips smiling even while 
| her eyes brimmed with tears. 
“You're all safe, mother’s boy,”’ she said 
| with a trembling mouth. ‘‘ You fell in, dearest, 
| but mother got you out! Don’t cry any more, 
| sweetheart. The water didn’t hurt you 

| you’re all right again!” 

Ursula sat down beside her with an ashen 

| face. ‘‘Mary—my dear!” 

‘The less we make of it—"’ Mary warned 
her bravely. “It’s all over, and it’s all right, 

| thank God!” 

|. Anthony was still in her lap. The other 
| boys and the gipsy had drawn near, looking 
frightened and curious. Mary was panting 








infuly; now she drew great, restoring 
preaths and pushed back her dripping hair 

ath dripping fingers. 

Oe iehe” she said childishly, “if he had 
come up further out—! To have to carry 
home—to have to tell Anthony—” 

“Pon’t think of it, Mary,’ Ursula warned | 
her in turn. 

“No, don’t think of it, madam!” 

It touched Mary that the gipsy, pale under 
her dark color, should have been drawn near 
by their common fright, and should lightly and 
reassuringly touch her hand. 

“But, mother, there was no ground to put 
my feet on!” little Anthony said, beginning to | 
cry again. 

“No, my darling. But mother came after 
you like a big fish coming after a little fish, and 
got you out!” 

“Tt came into my mouth!” sobbed Anthony. 

“S’posing you hadn’t keen here, Aunt 
Mary,” Kent Stannard said, interestedly. 
“Then Anthony would have gone down three 
times and drowned, wouldn’t he?” 

“No, then he would have come swimming 
out on his own little legs, like a nice little 
frog,’ Mary said, resolutely cheerful, busy 
with a crash towel about Anthony’s dark 
hair. “Billy,” she asked the older boy, “you 
go jump in, and show us how easily you can 
swim out again!”’ 

Billy proudly mounted the bank and dived 
for the fatal spot, rose puffing and shouting 
triumphantly, and with six splendid strokes 
reached the shallows. Anthony laughed 
through lashes still stuck, wetly together with 
tears, and the women called an approving, 

“Well done!” 

“And now we'll all go in,” directed Mary, 
“and then we must dress, and harness our 
steed, and get started for home!” 





; 


THE long shadows of the summer afternoon 
were sending wheeling spokes from the 
surrey wheels. when they set the gipsy down 
at five o’clock. Sweetness and silence were 
everywhere, the good smell of dust wet by the | 
rumbling watercart, the mingled scents of | 
wood and field. Bees were shooting through 
the air like bullets, crickets shrilling in a hot 
chorus; the children, damp-haired, weary, and 
content, were almost as silent as their elders. 
It had keen a happy day, mused Mary; not | 
more happy than their usual days. The black- 
berries, the gipsy, the scare about Anthony, 
would all blend into the summer’s memories, 
would all be a part of the very fiber of these 
children’s souls to carry with them into t!e 
unknown years ahead. 

It would be good, thought Mary, to turn 
this dusty, sweet, weary baby over to Marie, 
to get into her white and enameled bathroom, | 
to come out cool in ruffled white to supper 
under the grape-vine. Afterward she and 
Ursula would speak of duets and letters, but 
they would end by only talking—talking— 
talking, after the boys were in bed, and after 
the moon had come up to float over the cabin 
and the low steep roof and the sheltering oaks 
and the solemn shafts of the redwoods in 
pale silver. 

She gave the gipsy money. 

“And if you should miss your friends,” she 
said in parting, “that’s my house, that brown 
roof a quarter of a mile ahead, there. So if [ 
can help you, let me know. They may have 
gone on without you.”’ 

The girl knotted the silver coin into a 
corner of her red handkerchief. ‘‘They will be 
there,” she said. “But thank you, lady. 
Goodby!” yf ; 

“Goodby!” 
“Good luck!” ; 
_The gipsy watched them out of sight. 
Then she went quietly down a bit of deserted 
ane, glancing about her cautiously now and 
then, as if she feared observant eyes. She 
took a mere trail through ferns and young 
bay saplings and came out beside a shadowy 
bit of wood, where a great motor-car was 
Stopped in the dry yellow grass. In the car 
Were an erect, eyeglassed woman of perhaps ! 





the children shouted gaily. 


Why Risk The Life 
of Your Coming Baby? 
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for inspection 


Some Things This 
Book Tells 


How the New Life is developed. 
Signs of Pregnancy. 

Disorders of Pregnancy. 
SexualRelations DuringPregnancy, 
Determining the Date. 

Food, Clothing, Recreation. 
Correct Kinds of Exercise. 
Painless Childbirth 

Preparation tor Confinement, 
What to Buy for Baby. 


Send No Money Now 


Just fill in and mail the cunpon (ora 
post card). The book will be sent at 
once—in a plain wrapper. You need 
not pay one cent unless satisfied that 
the book is worth many times its 
price to you—and then only $1.00, 


Young Mothers’ Institute 
232 East 59th Street, New York 


You Can Weigh 


What You Should 


I TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk cor- 
rectly, give you grace, 
abundant vitality courage to 
undertake and do things. 
I build you up or reduce you to 
normal—all in your own home. 
Ina few weeks you can surprise 
your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me 
Indigestion Constipation 
Nervousness Poor-Circulation 
Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won the 
endorsement of leading physi- 
cians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for YOU. Write 
me. Your letter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations. 
Write today, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly FREE. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 22, 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Name 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men. 


Young Mothers’ Institute, 232 E. 59th St., N. Y. 


Please send me Before the Baby Comes.” After 
5 days I will send you $1.00 or return the book 


Town. 


GNORANCE on the part of ex- 

pectant mothers causes many 
thousands of still-born children. 

Not knowing what to do, how to 
live, what to wear—can mean suffer- 
ing, sickness, yes, and even death. 


_ Are women to blame? Those who 
don’t know what to do and can only 
guess are terribly unfortunate. But 
here is help—and comforting guidance. 


Know—Don’t Guess 


Mistakes may prove fatal. The tiniest 
biunder may cause the death of your coming 
baby—and untold suffering for yourself. 


Why risk your baby’s life? Why guess 
when it is so easy for you to know the cor- 
rect thing for you to do at all times? 


Save the Baby’s Life 


Experience is a dear teacher. Knowledge ise sily gained. 
This book, “Before the Baby Comes,” published by Harper 
and Brothers, and costing only $1.00, tells everything the 
prospective mother should know 


No one is better qualified to advise the prospective mother 
than Marianna Wheeler, the author of this book. She was, 
for years, superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New Yorh. 

Her book is not at al] theoretical or technical. 
ten in simple language as one woman would talk to another 
It answers the thousands of questions which mothers have 
asked. Endorsed by physicians and nurses everywhere. 

This bock contains just the information that you need. 176 
pages, 4) x 64 inches. Cloth bound. Illustrated. Publisher's 
price, $1 25. Special price to expectant mothers... . 


It is writ- 


- $1.00. 
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ALBRECHT FUR STYLE BOOK 
and fur buyers guide.Tell3:you many 
things about furs you can get in ro 
other way.Our experience of 66 
years ir furs is at your service. 
Greater reductions ir the price of 
furs thar ir most other commodities 
will result in heavy fur buying. 
To induce early purehasing and 
save overtime costs later, we offer 

Additional 20% diseount 
until Oct.lOtk. Serd lO certs today 
for Catalog N° 17 to 
E.ALBRECHT&SON ST.PAUL, MINN. 


CE PARTMENT 


Albrecht Furs 
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White as moonlight on the water. 
Pure as the rippling breeze. Fine as 
the vigilant stars appear. That is 
Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. Always 
flows freely. Enchants the taste with 
its delicate flavoring. Sanitary pack- | 
ae 2883 easily opened cap. Please ask for 


Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet,““One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,’ on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “ Wht Salt thaf§ all Salt” 


In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
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LEONARD 


Cleanable Refrigerator 
*Like a Clean China Dish” 


One out of every seven 
refrigerators sold 


Send for catalog illustrating 75 styles and sizes 


i Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
| 19 Clyde Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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ABSO 
TOWELING 
Easy to launder. Buy 
it by the bolt from your 

dealer. 


MILLS AT LOWELL, MASS. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Boston Selling Agents New York 


is made by Leonard 
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The Dam 


fifty and a big Irish driver with a red face. 
The driver jumped down to open the door 
and the woman looked toward the gipsy witha 
half-impatient, half-solicitous smile. 

“Well, we were just beginning to wonder 
about you, Rita!” said the woman, reaching 
for a handsome suitcase as she spoke. 

The driver strolled away as she opened it, 
while the gipsy, without delay, tore off the 
gay handkerchief and the striped dress, and 
busied herself with brushes and cold-creams. 

“T’m all right,” she said briefly. “When J 
got to the house this morning, they had all 
gone oil on a picnic, and I had to follow them 
a long way. And when I did reach them, | 
couldn’t very well get away! Did it seem 
forever?” 

“Seemed a good spell!” the woman an- 
swered in the dry, cool accents of New Eng- 
land. “I read some and knitted some on my 
shawl, and O’Brien took quite a long walk, 
and we had lunch. Well, did you see them? 
Was Anthony there? Did she recognize you?” 

“No, she never dreamed of recognizing me,” 
the gipsy answered, slipping on her pumps 
“Big Anthony wasn’t there, of course. It 
seems he has had a great success in San 
Francisco, operating all the time. He only 
comes down for week-ends. Yes, I saw her— 
his wife. I had lunch with them!” 

“Gracious sakes alive, but you're cool, 
Rita!’’ the older woman said. ‘‘ Well, I hope 
this piece of foolishness is going to !ast you 
one while!”’ 

“T think it will, Cousin Sally.” 

“How did the baby look?” 

“The baby? He isn’t the baby now. She 
has a baby of her own, and little Anthony is 
past five, you know.” 

“So his nose is out of joint, eh?’’ said the 
other woman, looking over her glasses as she 
knitted busily. 

““No—o. She isn’t that sort of step-mother 
—of mother. She is the sort of person who 
loves all children, and understands them, and 
is fair to them. Little Anthony adores her. 


| It’s ‘mother, mother, mother’ all the time!” 


HERE was no more gipsy. The speaker was 
still brunette, still slenderand young. Butit 
was Miss Rita Burleigh of Broadway who spoke 
“T wish you had seen her, Cousin Sally,” 
said Rita slowly, rolling and packing ex- 
peditiously as she spoke. ‘‘She is quite lovely 
—not pretty, but with sucha nice face. She’s 
just the kind of big, simple person that 
Anthony always admired—in fact, he always 
admired her, even when she was married to 
Richie Kendall, and before that. She’s ten 
years older than I am—thirty-five, I suppose, 
and of course Anthony’s forty— I was always 
too young for him! J can see just what she’s 
done for him—given him back his confidence 
in himself, waited up for him hospital nights, 
lighted lamps and warmed slippers—she’s that 
sort. And she adores him, too. She’s been 
talking about him all day to this friend who 
was with her. No, Anthony’s lucky, and the 
baby’s lucky, too. She’s lovely with him, 
pulls him to her and kisses him—you can se¢ 
by the way he looks at her that he loves her 
and trusts her. He fell into the water today 
and she had him out before I could do any 
thing but scream! I see—” 
She dashed the angry tears from her eyes 
tossing back the mass of hair she haa 
been brushing. ‘I can see just how f 


| go with her behind him!” she said thickly 


and stopped. 

“Well, seems as if raising a family a! 
keeping house wasn’t to be your destiny, 
Rita,’ said the older woman with a somewhat 
stiff effort to console. ‘I told you four years 
ago to think well before you wanted your 
divorce. I was scared to death that you'd 
regret it—but you don’t seem to have. 
guess you know what you want, I'll allow 
that! It seems to me a God-forsaken sort 0 
life for a girl, up all night, and living ina 
hotel. You're too tired to eat half the time, 
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affairs, so I don’t see, myself, just what you 
get out of it. Summers, when you ought to be 
resting, you’re worried to death about the new 
contract or the new part! It isn’t as if Anthony 
hadn’t been a good husband to you. What 
morta! man could do, he did.” Her voice had 
sunk to a comfortable monotone. 

~ “J didn’t say he didn’t!” said Miss Burleigh 
sharply. She had locked the suitcase and 
was eveing herself at the driver’s mirror, 
while she pinned on a beautiful little hat. 

“You had the apartment you wanted,” her 
cousin resumed, “and you had the nurse you 
wanted, and you bought clothes! But no, 
you wanted to have your picture in the paper— 
that was about what it amounted to!—and off 
you went. You came back, and you had 
your baby, and I went back home thinking 
everything was all straightened out—and off 
you went again! I wasn’t one mite surprised 
when Anthony Hurd came west again, and 
if his wife is what you say, looks like he’s done 
as well as you have!” 

“Tt wasn’t my picture in the paper, Cousin 
Sally,” said Rita. ‘‘It was—but there’s no 
use explaining! I used to lie awake nights, 
thinking about talking to directors and having 
them all fighting about me.”’ 


“Well, you had one fight, and it set you | 


back seventeen thousand dollars,”’ said Sally 
Slocum. “As for talking to directors—there’s 


er 


plenty of that, for what it’s worth! 


ITA slipped into a big, loose coat, smartly | 


touched the motor-horn as a signal to 
O’Brien, shook her shoulders, and reached for 
her belt. 

“Well, anyway, I’ve seen my boy,’ she 
said, half to herself, “‘and I’ve seen this re- 
markable Mary. I knew it would make me 
feel better, and I do feel better! He’s so 
beautiful, Cousin Sally. He was in my lap 
all the way home, but he never knew it was 
his mother! He’ll never know me— I don’t 
know why I’m crying about it. I ought to 
be glad that it’s turned out this way! I never 
could have lived with Anthony—played 
second fiddle to \nthony. I felt that I 
was dammed—”’ 


“Rita, you don’t gain anything by strong | 


language!” 


“I didn’t mean what you thought—I was | 


thinking of a real dam. We had our lunch 
up by a dam today—and what a beautiful 
place!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t treat your beautiful 
suitcase as if it was a paper bag!’’ murmured 
Mrs. Slocum, repacking it. 

O’Brien had returned, was in his place. 
“Back to the hotel, Miss Burleigh?” 

“Please, O’Brien.” 

Rita touched her cousins arm. “Look, 
Cousin Sally, that’s the creek that fills the 
dam!” she said. 

“We wouldn’t call that a crick in Vermont,” 
Mrs. Slocum said. “It don’t amount to much!” 

“No, it doesn’t amount to much,” Rita 
said thoughtfully, settling herself comfortably 
for the forty-mile run, and a little tired and 
sad after the long day. ‘It Coesn’t amount to 
much—running free. But dammed up, how 
the birds and the children love it, and how 
many people seek it out and feel happier and 
saler lor it! Quiet and alone, lost up there in 
the hills, how much more it signifies than this 
poor, weak little stream down here in the hot 





sunlight, going to be lost so soon in the | 


marshe s and the ocean!” 
can, What say?”” Mrs. Slocum asked sharply. 

[his automobile makes so much noise that 
a body might as well not try to talk! Were 
you speaking of the crick?’’ 

“No, of myself,” said Rita, “and how 
thankful I ought to be about my boy!” 

“You sound like you were periectly happy!” 
stumbled the older woman with a discon- 
tented glance in her direction. “ Now, you’ve 
got yourself all tired out, Rita,” she said 
with a sort of tender impatience. 

But the gipsy did not answer, because she 
Was quictly crying. 


and you tell me you don’t want any more love | 
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Boil Over 


Unlike Any. Other 
Utensil 


Thousands of housewives are praising 
this unique utensil—The Perco-Pot.” An 
aluminum cooker that combines the rare cook- 
ing qualities of the percolator: with the non- 
burnable feature of the double boiler. No 
other kitchen utensil like 


Ne Perco-Pot 


Patented 


Food will not burn. Even milk will not 
scorch. Rice cooks without stirring—will not 
boil over. Note perforations in cover, also 
valve-opening in center. Water bubbling up 
through perforations drips back into utensil 
again through hole ia center. Thoroughly 
cooks all foods by this percolating process. 


Prevents Burning of Food 

Bottom of utensil, covered by a removable steel 
jacket with convex bottom, gives greatest possible 
heating surface and positively prevents burning of 
food. Retains heat and keeps food warm when 
set at back of stove. 
Non-slip lid allows draining utensil of hot water 
without spilling food or burning the hands. Easily 
cleaned—all parts removable. Lasts a lifetime 
\pprovec by Good Housekeeping Institute. Sold 
only through agents or direct. Price $3.75 post- 
paid. Full information on request. 


PERCO-WARE COMPANY 
288 East Water St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





*The Corker 


It corksthe cork. No worry 
about the cork slipping out. 
Made of pure gum rubber. 
Two sizes—will fit 
At your druggist’s 
or send 25¢ for two large 
and one small; or the same 





amount for one large and 


M.E. SCHELLBERG 
38 East 23rd Street 
New York City 











ealer or send 50c for full size bottle. 
Money back if not satisfied. Agents Wanted. 
SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 

0 Grand Rapids, Mich 
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SERVICE TABLE WAGON .- 

. Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removal:'e Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer—Deuble 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undersbelves — *‘Seten- 
tifieally Silent” —Rabber 
fired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur 
Ene ser Ercerl he 
GENERAL UTILITY. 
ne of action, and absgo- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
- phlet and dealer’s name. 

COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 

* 504-D Cunard Bidg., 
a Chicago, Mh 











IT SERVES YOUR HOME 


@ SAVES YOUR TIME 


SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE by 


polishing with rag, water and 
Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old. into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 
2 cent stamp for trial sample 
GRAPE: CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 
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The Message of the Memorial 


OWHERE should the expression of personality or | 
the interpretation of an ideal be more sought than | 
in the memorial, the one lasting record that man 
erects, enduring forever. 
Your memorial can be made an expression of your in- 
dividuality by building now in ROCK OF AGES, the 
superb gray granite of Barre, with the permanent polish. 
Request your dealer to furnish the Certificate 
of Perfection when placing order. 


Write for Booklet. Refer to 
Dept. H. 


Boutwell, Milne 
& Varnum 
Company 
Quarriers 
Montpelier 
Vermont 


Good Housekeeping’s Book of Recipes 
and Household Discoveries (fully de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue) is now in 
its fourth edition and is still going strong. 


If you have not yet received your free 
copy, turn over to page 182, read all about 
the hundreds of recipes and household 
discoveries, and then learn how you too, 
can get a copy of this book absolutely 
free of charge. 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


’ (Continued from page 35) 


The cost of the best grades of chenille rugs, how- 
ever, is nearly twice that of the finest wiltons, 
which places them beyond reach of the average 
purse. Smyrnas likewise are made with chenille 
cord, but as the steaming is omitted, the cord 
remains round with the fuzz projecting in all 
directions, so that a double-faced rug is the 
result. The smyrna rugs of a generation or 
two ago were plentiful, moderate in price, and 
practically indestructible. They still are 
comparatively cheap, but few are being pro- 
duced, and those mostly of inferior quality. 

The most widely popular domestic weave 
is undoubtedly the wilton, because of its 
enormous range of patterns and colorings, its 
rich, soft texture, and excellent wearing quali- 
ties. There are no fewer than eight or ten dis- 
tinct grades of wiltons, and contrary to the 


| rule in buying dress goods, where the flimsiest, 


least durable fabric is often the costliest, the 
higher the price of a wilton rug, the better 
service it is likely to give, because the cost 
increases in direct ratio to the quality of wool, 


| | thickness and length of pile, and firmness of 


weave. It is therefore a measure of economy 


| to pay all that one is able to afford. 


One difference between the higher and the 
lower grades of wilton rugs is that the latter 


| | are made of woolen yarn, while the better 
1 | grades are of worsted yarn which is spun from 

| the longest and strongest fibers of the wool. 
' | It takes about three pounds of wool as it 
| | comes from the sheep’s back to make one pound 

| of worsted yarn, and the process requires 
' | about ten days longer than that of making 


woolen yarn; hence the difference in cost as 
well as in the strength of the fabric. When 
a reputable dealer assures you that a rug is 


| made of worsted yarn, you may be certain 
| that it is of good quality, especially if further 


investigation proves it to be a “‘three-shot” 


| instead of a ‘“‘two-shot’weave. This mys- 
| terioys-sounding term means simply that 
| every row of tufts is bound in place by carrying 
| the weft across three times instead of wo, thus 
| making a firmer fabric. This point can be 


determined by sharply bending back the face 
of the rug. In a “three-shot” weave two 
threads or ‘“‘weits”’ will be seen between the 
rows of tufts, while in a “two-shot” weave 
only one will be visible between the rows. 
Both wiltons and axminsters are obtainable 
in plain as well as patterned effects, and in 
rooms where the furniture coverings are pro- 
nounced in figure, plain rugs are preferable. 


Reproductions of Oriental Rugs 


One of the most striking developments in 
the rug industry is the fidelity with which the 
choicest Orientals are being reproduced on 
American power looms at a fraction of the 
cost of the originals. One such rug is the 
wilton illustrated in the upper right-hand 
corner of page 35. This is a wonderfully ac- 
curate copy of a fifteenth-century Kurdistan 
of graceful and well-balanced design. The 
Kurds were remarkable weavers who did their 
own dyeing and clung to the old vegetable 
colors long after their neighbors had begun 
using chemical dyestuffs. Even as late as the 
last century there was proof that the lost 
secret of the wonderful Persian blue was still 


| preserved somewhere in their mountain fast- 


nesses, but it has never been recovered. ‘The 


| runner at the right below is an excellent ex- 


ample of the so-called ‘Vase Carpets,” popu- 
larly classed as Ispahans, although there were 
practically no rugs woven in that city. Ispahan 
was—and still is—in reality a trading center 
for the wonderful fabrics produced by sur- 
rounding tribes. The original of this rug |S 
preserved in the Museum of Munich. On the 
opposite side of the same page is a runner 
which reproduces almost tuft for tuft an 
unusual antique Kermanshah which hangs 10 
the South Kensington Museum in London. 








The original was wovenin the sixteenth century, 
when Kermanshah was the most cultured and 
flourishing city on the Persian frontier. So 
different is this rug from the familiar type of 
Kermanshah, which is associated in the public 
mind with a center medallion and elaborate 
corner panels, that the museum authorities 
refused to accept it until its identity had been 
authentically established. The pattern shows 
clearly the influence of the Italian Renaissance. 

In the upper left-hand corner of page 35 is 
a domestic rug which approximates the actual 
texture of the hand-woven fabrics of the Orient 
more closely than any other type thus far 
produced on a power loom. Even the warp 
fringe (a fringe formed by the projecting ends 
of the warp threads of the rug itself, instead 
of one separately made and sewed on like those 
of all other power-loom rugs), has been in- 
geniously reproduced, so that this feature no 
longer can be regarded as proof positive that 
a rug was woven by hand. The design il- 
lustrated was copied from a superb antique 
Kashan in the famous Altman collection, now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Rugs of Flat Weave 


Among the flat-woven rugs, those of linen 
have gained a deserved popularity in recent 
years. They come in a wide range of plain 
colors, are heavy enough to lie flat, and com- 
bine moderate cost with a resistance to wear 
which makes them especially desirable in halls 
and living-rooms. The old-fashioned, heavy, 
plain ingrain is also durable and satisfactory, 
but the thin, sleazy grades wear through in a 
few months and are not worth buying. 

Rag rugs look and wear well, and are suit- 
able for any room of an informal character. 
Heretofore there has been some objection to 
the woven rugs of rag, on the ground that they 
were too light and soft to stay in place, but an 
extra heavy quality is now to be had, woven 
from strips of canvas in agreeable colors, with 
contrasting stripes across the ends. Braided 
rugs are also attractive, but in the large sizes 
are both scarce and expensive. Those of 
woolen rags are preferred for the living portion 
of the house, because their rich, dark colors 
do not show soiling readily. Cotton rugs are 
the favored choice for bedrooms, however, on 
account of their daintier coloring, and a par- 
ticularly happy idea is to have them made to 
order from chintz like the hangings, combined 
with a plain color. 

Fiber rugs are better suited to the porch or 
sun room than to the interior of the house, 
although used to some extent in bedrooms. A 
recent development is in plain, dark tones with 
floral corner decorations in brilliant colors. 
The cost is about the same as that of linen 
rugs. Both new ‘and gay are the floral- 
patterned sundour rugs, in small sizes only, 
which are both sun-fast and tub-fast. 

Especially in keeping with the outdoor spirit 
usually sought in the furnishings of both open 
and enclosed porches, are the rugs of Formosa 
fiber, rush, and grass. The first-named ma- 
terial, although not new, is perennially popular 
because made in small squares which can be 
joined to form a rug of any desired dimensions. 
These rugs are somewhat expensive, costing 
from $1.25 to $1.75 for a nine:een-and-a-half- 
inch square, but their splendid wearing quali- 
ties justify the investment. Rush rugs are 
a little newer, and can be had in attractive oval 
shapes as well as the oblong form. There are 
several grades, costing from fifteen to fifty 
dollars for a nine by'twelve foot size. Grass 
Tugs are too well known to need description. 
lhe herringbone weave is the strongest and is 
well worth the extra cost. Plain colors or 
simple striped borders are preferable to the 
fanciful stenciled designs. 

The invention of the vacuum cleaner re- 
moved the principal objection to the use of 
carpets, and under certain conditions they are 
a desirable choice. In old houses, for example, 
Where the floors are badly warped and splin- 
tered, a covering of carpet may be the only 
alternative to the laying of a new and expensive 
floor. In such circumstances a plain carpet 
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Saving the pieces — 
with Dennison’s Glue 


s 
ts 


OU just can’t get away from 

minor domestic tragedies. 
Fragile furniture will split; um- 
brella handles wobble and work 
loose, and baby’s particular doll 
suffer a complete fracture of its 
head. 


Right there is where Dennison’s 
Glue can save the pieces — pieces 
that you usually would throw 
away. But why do that when you 
can use this glue to repair, pre- 
serve and restore to usefulness ? 
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The wood-working industry — the most 
particular about adhesives — uses 
Dennison’s fast-holding glue. And the 
very same glue is prepared for your 
household use in a patent tube that 
Saves so much bother with a messy, 
sticky brush. You can get this fast friend 
from stationers, department stores or 
many druggists. 
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‘What Next ? 


scientific articles for children 
from two up are illustrated in our 
et catalog for parents. 
vontains invaluable suggestions 
on children’s education. Sent free. 
Write for it today. 

ARDS SCIENTI 
122 S.mich. Aven, Dept: O-5, Cnicage 


The Newest 
Novelty in 


Dainty 
Curtains 


HOUSEW! VES who delight in new ideas 
* may be the first to have V anitie Cur- 
tains—simple, dainty curtains of fine Swiss 
muslin, handkerchief hemstitched. Not 
yet to be found in stores except in ‘‘style 
centers.”’ 

Hemstitched Dutch Curtains with val- 

ance, headed, ready to hang, 24 yards $1 29 
long, a pair, only ° 
Hemstitched Sash Curtains, 36 inches 

long, full width, smart-looking, a pair, 79c 
Qi 650 66h eek rs Obes coed toe er ee 


Orders filled promptly. We pay postage. Sam- 
ples of material on receipt of 4c postage. 


The Vanitie Company 
730 Westminster St. Providence, R. I. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


A Free Sample Is Waiting 
For You 


Just clip the coupon then, It’s well worth 
having, will come in handy, and will 
show you the necessity of a real glue 
around the house. 


OO ON Oe eS RSS 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. K Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me that useful free sample of 
Dennison’s glue. 


Name 


O 1 have put an Xin this square to say 
that I want to know what other useful pro- 
ducts for my home Dennison makes. Please 
send me your free Handy Book. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Giass Heads, Sieel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


To Hang Up Things 
Ask your dealer to show them 


Sold 
* Everywhere 10c Put. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 


“‘Making Gas Safe 
for the World’s Use’’ 


GAS LAMPS can be used with 
COMPLETE SAFETY when con- 
nected with leak-and-odor-proof 


*GASPRUF TUBING 


FOR GAS LAMPS 
GAS HEATERS 
GAS IRONS 


Made of flexible steel, with gas- 

proofed layers of fabric and rubber, 

covered with silk or silkoline. Made 
according to recommendations of 
Gas Association and U.S. Bureau 
of Standards. If your local dealer 
in Gas Appliances hasn't it, write 
us. Look for the Trade-Mark on 
each piec e. 


Made cnly by 


\\ ATLANTIC TUBING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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HIS new Vollrath creation is one 
of the most practical utensils you 
can have in your kitchen. 


Its shape is rectangular so that these 
dishes can be placed snugly side by 
side in your refrigerator. The re- 
frigerator shelf that has room for only 
two plates and a saucer will accom- 
modate six Vollrath Dishes. Their 
broad base and deep sides prevent 
spilling of contents. 


The big economy of space makes your refrig- 
erator as serviceable as a larger size. And of 
course the smaller size requires less ice. 


Besides saving space the Vollrath Refrigerator 
Dish saves a lot of unnecessary dish washing. 
You can remove this dish from the refrigera- 
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tor and put it right on the fire. And at the 
family meal there need be no hesitancy in 
placing this beautiful, white, well-shaped dish 
on the table. No need to transfer foods from 
dish to dish in preparing left-overs. One to 
wash and handle instead of three. 


You may safely permit foods of any kind to 
stand in the Vollrath Refrigerator Dish. Acids 
positively will not attack it. It is safe as a 
china dish—triple-coated with pure enamel o 
standard Vollrath quality. Its surface is 
smooth, hard and non-porous. Does not 
absorb odors. Easy to keep clean and beau- 
tiful as there are no seams, crevices or sharp 
corners. 


Vollrath Ware is sold by hardware and de- 
partment storesthroughout the United States. , 
Ask your Vollrath dealer about the new 
Refrigerator Dish. 


* The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


forming a background for a few small Orientals 
or domestic reproductions, or one or two quaint 
old hooked rugs, will solve the problem eco- 
nomically. Ingrain serves the purpose ad- 
mirably, as does British floor felt, a heavy, 
plain carpet fabric long popular in England 
but oniy just beginning to be known on this 
side of the ocean. Fifty inches wide, and ob- 
tainable in eleven attractive colors, it costs 
only three dollars and a half a yard, which in 
view of its width and durability, is reasonable. 


In very small rooms carpeting again per- | 


forms a valuable office by making the room 
appear noticeably larger than when a border 
of bare wood is left exposed by a rug. 

Linoleum, once the lowly Cinderella among 
floor coverings, has lately joined the ranks of 
the aristocrats. The new tile patterns are so 
well designed, and so happy in their choice of 
colors, that they are taking the place of actua! 
tile in the halls, sun parlors, baths, and break- 
fast rooms of numberless homes, with a gain 
not only in money, but in soundlessness and 
foot comfort. Newer still are the marble 


effects in green, dull red, and green-gray. - 


When cemented down over a layer of felt paper 
to produce a perfectly smooth surface which 
will not buckle, and finished with two coats 
of the best spar varnish, the effect is ex- 
traordinarily good. For other portions of the 
house, the plain colors and Jaspé grounds are 
more desirable, and wax is the preferred finish. 


Backgrounds or Decorations? 

In one sense, floor coverings are always 
backgrounds, since on them rest the furnish- 
ings; yet a distinction may be made between 
rooms that contain much furniture and many 
ornaments, and those whose furnishings are 
comparatively few and formal. In_living- 
rooms and others of the first-mentioned class, 
pattern, if introduced in rugs or carpet, must 
be uniformly distributed, presenting neither 
obtrusive spots nor strong contrasts of tone. 
The rugs and runners illustrated on page 35 
fulfill these requirements, the field in each 
case being so well covered, and the colors so 
perfectly blended, that no one figure attracts 
and holds the eye to the exclusion of the rest. 
More pronounced patterns may find a place 
in scantily furnished halls where the rug may 
be regarded as the chief decoration, and in 
dining-rooms where the table covers a goodly 
portion of the rug and throws shadows upon 
it which help tone down any over-exuberance 
of color or pattern. This is the place par 
excellence for rugs with large center medallions. 
Huge floral patterns and those which consist 
of detached figures placed at intervals on a 
strongly contrasting ground have no place 
whatever in home decoration. Many Chinese 
tugs, though exquisite in color, are decoratively 
Impossible on account of their “‘spottiness.”’ 

The same rules regarding color and design 
apply to Orientals as to domestic rugs. 
Despite the fond belief that any product of the 
Orient must be a work of art, every year 
hundreds of rugs, garish in coloring and ugly 
in design, are woven in the Far East for ship- 
ment to America, and all too often are sold 
to the uninformed by unscrupulous dealers 
as valuable antiques. The subject of Oriental 
Tugs is the study of a lifetime, and far toc 
intricate a subject to be treated here; but 
whether the rug to be purchased was woven on 
an Asiatic or an American loom, if the home 
decorator will bear in mind the facts herein 
stated, seek out a dealer who bears a reputa 
uon for integrity, and buy a rug which repre- 
sents the best grade of the class which she is 
able to afford, the investment will prove a 
source of joy and satisfaction for years to come. 

Note: On receipt of roc the answers to the 

questions on page 35 will be sent together 

wilh suggestions for supplementary reading 

on Rugs and Carpets. Answers to ques- 

lions on Lessons I and II are roc for both 

sels; on Lessons IIT and IV, roc for each set 








A Breakfast Joy 


that every child should get 


Think what Puffed Rice means to breakfast—a food that 
tastes like a confection. Grain bubbles, thin and airy, with a nut- 
like flavor. 

Yet these tidbits are just rice grains steam-exploded. All 
the food cells are blasted, so digestion is made easy and complete. 

So with Puffed Wheat. 
are caused in every kernel. 


Over 100 million steam explosions 


‘hese are bewitching foods. Never were whole grains made 
half so delightful. Yet the object of the process—Prof. Anderson’s 
process is easy, complete digestion. 

The more you know of Puffed Grains the more you will 
employ them. Not for breakfast only, but all day long. 

Crisp and lightly butter for children to eat between meals. 
Use like nut meats on ice cream. 


For supper or at bedtime serve Puffed Wheat in milk. It 
makes the whole grain tempting, and children need whole wheat. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


* The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 
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Our Armstrong Table Stove is 
always ready for the emergency. 


When friends come in unexpectedly, 
im no time we have a bite to eat. 





4nd I prepare it right on the porch. 
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Three Dishes for Four 


all cooking at once 


HE Armstrong Table Stove cooks three things at 
once. You can boil, steam, broil, toast or fry—enough 
of each dish to serve four persons. 

It is economical to operate, too. The Armstrong Table 
Stove uses no more current than the ordinary single electric 
toaster. 

Waffles and toast are browned on both sides at once. 
The patented design of the stove concentrates all of the 
heat from the two heat units on the utensils. 

A complete equipment comes with the stove—toaster, 
deep boiling pan, griddle, four egg cups and rack. The 
utensils are of aluminum, light, and good looking. 

The tilting plug of the Armstrong Table Stove never 
sticks. Ask your electrical or hardware dealer to show it 
to you. The stove is $12.50 and the waffle iron which fits 
in the toaster compartment of the stove, is $4.00 extra. 
Write for booklet A. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
125 W. Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 





RMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
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| Adventures in Our Street 
(Continued from page 63) 


| When the bargain was completed, the Baker 

felt so happy that he hopped and skipped and 
invited them to sample the houses—to taste 
everything. It sounds funny, of course, but the 
houses tasted fine. Small wonder that the mice 
enjoyed living in Pie-Crust Town! All the side- 
walks were of pie-crust; then there was a lady- 
finger church, a macaroon schoolhouse, and 
every roof was frosted either in pink or white 
or chocolate frosting. It was a wonderful place. 

The lamp-posts were peeping into every 
door and window like regular sight-seers—not 
missing a single thing. Some one asked sud- 
denly what had become of the Cat. Every one 
looked around, then they saw him away up 
on a roof doing a strange thing. He was rolling 
backward and forward in the elegant pink 
frosting with which the roof was covered. 

The Baker groaned. ‘My best roof!” 

But he controlled himself as the Cat bounced 
down off the roof into the square. 

“T’m ready for the contest,” said the now 
pink-coated Cat. ‘Bring on your mice.” 

“We won’t have to bring them,’’ answered 
the Baker. “They'll come.” 

The plan was that Miss Chatty’s big, yellow, 
Persian Cat was to lie in the middle of the 
square and look just as much like acake as 
he could—like a birthday cake if possible. 
The mice would of course think he was some- 
thing new, and they all would come out to 
take a nip of him. Of course the Cat did not 
have to be drilled as to what he was to do then! 
The others were to keep very, very quiet—to 
hide where they could see but would not show. 
So the lamp-posts lowered their lights and 
slipped inside convenient door-ways. The 
Baker and Big Dick went into the chureh, 
and the Door-Slammer climbed up a steep 
serene toa balcony where he could see every- 
thing. 





Iz was gray-dark. You could just see. And 

it was as quiet as quiet. Then things began 
to happen. The mice in solemn single file, keep- 
ing step, came marching across the square to- 
ward the silent, frosted Cat. The lamp-posts 
were thrilled, but never made a sound. And 
Big Dick and the Baker were highly excited, but 
kept perfectly quiet. But the Door-Slammer 
as you might know—poor, noisy, careless boy! 
—forgot himself in his excitement. He fell 
clatterty-bang down the balcony stairs! Such 
a racket—you never heard the like! Of course 
the mice knew at once that it was a plot. They 
left in a jiffy. 

Miss Chatty’s big frosted Cat was almost 
too angry to speak, but he managed to say 
that he had nearly ruined his only coat in 
order to trick those miserable mice—and that 
it would take him weeks and weeks to lick all 
the frosting off—and he didn’t like the flavor 
at all. 

At that the Baker gave the Cat a scornful 
look and said he didn’t need to be so particular, 
for after all he had spoiled the very finest root 
in town and his silly plan had been a fizzle in 
the end. And he wrung his hands and tke 
tears squirted out of his little eyes as he 
thought about how he had allowed these sight- 
seers to snip off tastes of houses all over town- 

The lamp-posts were very stiff and indig- 
nant. They wouldn’t look at the Docr- 
Slammer at all. They said it was an outrage, 
when they were out to make a night of it, to 
have all their fun spoiled by one careless, nolsy 
boy! Even Big Dick, who was never Cross, 
started to say something cross—but suddenly 
he turned into Puggsy Yes, he did. And 
Puggsy said the usual thing, 

“Time to get up, little dears.” 

The Door-Slammer opened his eyes. In- 
stead of standing in the quare in Pie-Crust 
Town and being scolded for being careless and 
noisy, he was in his own nursery, with Puggsy 5 
pomeet face smiling down on him. You see, 
ne had been dreaming. 

(To be continued) 
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The Wild Heart 


(Continued from page 65) 


who seized it first, and through the two rooms 
we dashed again and out into the front yard. 
The hawk was flying slowly and with evident 
dificulty—for Lazarus was a healthy, heavy 
youngster—across the open space that lay 
between the yard of the cabin and the old 
brick-vard shed which adjoined it. 

Brother, bent back almost double by the 
weight of the heavy weapon, pressed it against 
his shoulder, took careful aim, and fired. 1 
screamed, for there were three falls. Brother 
tumbled backward from the kick of the shot- 
gun. Lazarus hurtled to earth in a sprawl of 
legs and wings and lay there, uttering feeble, 
choking sounds. The hawk rocketed down in 
a flutter of gray-brown feathers, and there was 
blood upon the grass where he dropped. 

The Old Fisherman, hearing the commo- 
tion, came running up the float, the wooden 
shuttle with which he mended his nets still 
grasped in his hand. 

Brother scrambled to his feet, blinking dazed- 
ly at the result of his marksmanship. Our 
first thoucht was that Lazarus was killed at 
last. But he was apparently only severely 
shaken by his fall, for presently he walked off 
a little dizzily, his tender skin bleeding where 
the hawk’s talons had sunk in. 


THE hawk was our next consideration. Now 

that we had wounded him—TI say ‘‘we,”’ 
because I felt that the‘responsibility was half 
mine—we were sorry ‘for his plight. He was 
thrashing about helplessly on the grass, 
one wing dragging at his side. He was trying 
desperately to fly, but could not so much as 
lift himself above the ground. His fierce, 
dark eyes blazed at us, and his powerful, curved 
beak snapped menacingly when we approached 
him. But at last his strength failed him, the 
bleeding wing spread itself out in a fan, and he 
sank over on one side, his talons jerking spas- 
modically. .As we came nearer he regarded 
us with eyes that were unafraid. They even 
seemed dull with apathy, as if he knew that the 
end had come and that he, like the robber 
aristocrat that he was, must accept it philo- 
sophically. 

The Old Fisherman was for ending his life 
then and there. But Brother and I could not 
bear to have him killed, for he was at our mercy, 
hurt and helpless. For the first time in our 
lives we had deliberately wounded something 
that lived and had feelings even as we. The 
knowledge that we had fired upon him to save 
our friend’s life was not sufficient for us to allow 
the Old Fisherman to kill him. 

So together we caught him, tied his fierce 
beak so he could not snap at us, bound his 
powerful legs so that his talons should not tear 
our hands, then the Old Fisherman, grumblinz- 
ly, but gently, bathed and salved the injured 
wing. The wing in time would be as good as 
new, he told us, but he didn’t know what our 
folks would say to our saving the life of a “Des- 
terin’, low-lived hawk.” 

As he anticipated, the grown-ups were not at 
all pleased when they returned from town and 
found Hector—he had been named by that 
time—tied by one leg to a stake in the back- 
yard, his right wing sadly out of focus and 
smeared with a clot of blood. But it was not 
in them either to kill in cold blood, so the robber 
hawk was allowed to live. 

For the first few days that Hector was in our 
midst he did little except:te tug at the chain 
which bound him to the stake, slowly and auto- 
matically, like a man taking morning exercises 
with rubber ropes. He hated us and repulsed 
our attentions fiercely and scornfully. He 
refused to eat the tempting bits of raw meat 
that we spread before him; he sulked all day 
with his curved beak hidden in the ruffled 
feathers of his breast. He was indeed like a 
robber chieftain in captivity. We were patient, 
however, for we knew that according to Hec- 


‘or's view-point we had injured him without 
He had been in search of his dinner 
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What is it that saps your energy and shortens your period of youth? 


Sleep uncertain 
—finicky 


appetite 


—easily tired out 


These danger signals are now 
known to have one deep, 
underlying cause 


RUN-DOWNcondition has many 

different symptoms—perhaps 

it is tooth trouble, or indigestion, or 
over-fatigue. 

If we are not full of health and 
vigor we cannot resist these minor 
ailments. We then fall off in health 
and perhaps pay heavily in later 
years byserious illness or even loss 
of life. 


Scientists now know that the 
deep underlying cause of these 
various ailments is often lack of one 
single element in food. 


The lack of this element—vita- 
mine—is largely responsible for the 
lowered vitality of the thousands 
who succumb to old age diseases 
before they are forty years old. 


Today men and women are get- 
ting this essential food factor by eat- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast, for yeast 
is its richest known source. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up 
the body tissues, keeps the body 
resistant to disease. 


In addition, because of its fresh- 
ness (you get it fresh daily) Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast helps the intestines 
in their elimination of poisonous 
waste matter. 

Eat 1 to 3 cakes a day of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast before or between 
meals. Have it on the table at home. 
Have it delivered at your office and 
eat it at your desk. Ask for it at 
noontime at your lunch place. 

You will like its fresh, distinctive 
flavor and the clean, wholesome taste 
it leaves in your mouth. Only one 
precaution: if it causes gas, dis- 
solve it first in very hot water. This 
does not affect the efficacy of the 
yeast. Place a standing order for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast with your gro- 
cer and get it fresh daily. Keep it in 
a cool, dry place until ready to use. 

Send 4c in stamps for the valua- 
ble booklet, “The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.” So many requests 
are coming in daily for this booklet 
that itis necessary tomakethisnom- 
inal charge to cover cost of han- 
dling and mailing. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN Company, Dept. 
EE-24 701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced * 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food, always fresh, and 

better suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. It 

is a food—and cannot form a habit. In tested cases normal 

functions have been restored in from 3 days to 5 weeks. In 

long standing cases do not discontinue the customary cathartic 

abruptly but gradually reduce the amount taken. — Eat from 
1 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 
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Back from the 
Last Outpost of 
Romance now 
has come— 
The Greatest 
Adventure 


Novel of 


our Time 
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SLAMING FOREST 


A Breathless Story of the North Woods. 
By James Oliver Curwood 


Author of ‘‘The River’s End’’ and ‘‘The Valley of Silent Men.”’ 


NSPIRED by the tremendous popularity of his last two 

Northland novels—each a best seller for over a year— 
James Oliver Curwood determined to surpass them both 
in The Flaming Forest. the third of his trio of stories about 
the “ Three-River Country.” For a year he has worked 
as he never worked before in his life. And how he 
has succeeded! He has produced a tale that ranks in the 
very forefront of American adventure fiction of all time. 


“If M’sieu Tries to Escape — Kill Him.”’ 


Thus Marie-Anne, the beauti- 
ful stranger who had deliberately 
shot Carrigan from ambush and 
then tenderly nursed him back to 
life, calmly instructed her giant 
Indian guide. And Concombre 
Bateese — Bateese who could 
choke a polar bear to death with 
his naked hands — was only too 
eager to carry out the order! 


Wherever Books are Sold. Price $2.00 


@smnopolitan Book (rporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


From this point on—and it’s 
in the first few pages—you’ll 
never lay down The Flaming Forest 
until you have finished its last 
surprising paragraph. If you 
read “a book a week” or if 
you haven’t read a novel in 
months or years — don’t miss 
the breathless hours that this 
epic story holds for you. 
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The Wild Heart 


a perfectly legitimate occupation for any one— 
and as he was carrying it off we had not only 
robbed him of it, but wounded him into the 
bargain. You can see that he had a great deal 
of logic on his side. 

But little by little his haughty antagonism 
melted before our daily overtures of friendship, 
He no longer snapped at us when we came 
near, and began to take an active interest in 
the food we brought him. There came a day 
when he allowed me to put my hand on the 
soft, smooth feathers of his head and back, and 
when I gently massaged his wounded wing with 
vaseline, he opened his beak as if to bite my 


| hand, but closed it without doing me harm. 


Then, wonder of wonders, Hector began to 
like us. When he saw us coming into the 
back-yard he would set up a sort of dancing, 
jumping up and down stiff-legged, spreading 
out his dark wings, and straining at the chain. 


| His beak would snap open and shut, and his 


bright, black eyes seemed actually to have a 
smile in them. He would allow me to salve his 
injury with only the faintest suggestion of 
nervousness in his half-open beak, and on the 
day when we unchained his leg from the stake 
he sat on my hand with all the dignity of an 
emperor receiving his court after a long illness. 

From that time on we gave Hector his liberty 
for a few hours each day. And always, before 
releasing him, we would take the precaution to 
feed him well. We did not intend to have any 
fatalities among the poultry if we could help it. 
But even with a full stomach, he worried the 
barn-yard into daily spasms of fear. For as he 
regained the use of his wing, he would fl 
slowly, majestically, over the poultry pens, 
turning his head from side to side as hawks 
do when they are picking their prey and cal- 
culating the time for the swoop to earth. 
Brother and I believed firmly that Hector had 
no intention of snatching up a chick ora pigeon, 
that his daily flight was merely by way of exer- 
cise and for the dramatic satisfaction it gave 
him to see the feathered crew below him so 
disturbed. 

At any rate, he never once attempted to harm 
any of our live stock. Perhaps it was because 
we fed him so well, but Brother and I preferred 
to think it was because he was a gentleman, and 


| that he would not betray our confidence when 


we trusted him to do the right thing. 


THs daily flight of Hector’s was most annoy- 

ing to the grown-ups, however. In the first 
place, the hens were not laying so well as they 
did. They were frightened out of all nesting 
desire by Hector’s calm aerial promenade and 
were in a continual state of nervous excitement. 
Then, too, when Prince gave the danger signal 
and all the hens ran for cover with their chicks, 


| the grown-ups would dash out of the house, 


each time ready to fire upon a strange marauder, 
only to be confronted with Hector making 
peaceable spirals above the hen-houses. He 
would come to us when we whistled shrilly, and 
would sit quietly on my wrist to nibble at a 
piece of cooky as if he had never had a car- 
nivorous thought in all his life. 

I should like to tell you that he and Lazarus 
became friends after the hawk had become 
partially domesticated, but that was never the 
case. Lazarus used to come stalking into the 
back-yard, his legs much too long for the rest 
of him, and a tiny, serrated, red comb sticking 
up from the bald spot on his head. His body 
was still almost bare, though a generous tult 
of feathers on his tail showed where he might in 
time expect some real plumage. He still car- 
ried the scars of his aerial adventure under his 
wings. He would approach Hector cautiously, 


| craning his neck in and out with a curlous 


rubberized effect, and would stop at a_sale 
distance, turning his head on one side, giving 
Hector a timorous inspection from the broad- 
side of one amber eye. And Hector would 
return the look steadily, his curved beak giving 
him a morose, sneering expression. His whole 
attitude seemed to say, “Never mind, I'll get 


7? 


you next time! 
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HE little steel tip which you see on 
every Eversharp Pencil ts fully 
patentea ana ts exclusive with the 
Eversharp. And this little tip ts one of as 
the most important reasons why the 
Eversharp does its work so well. The 


Jine gun, and these riflings grip the lead 






Made by 
TheWahl Company 
Chicago 


ttpis rifled as carefully as the barrel of a 






pail 


as it passes through, holding it steady 
and firmly while you write. You can see 
the. grooves which the riflings cut in the 
lead tf you look for them. Be sure you 
get the genuine Eversharp, the name 
is on the penc il. Made by Wahl crafts- 
men with jeweler precision, it will last 
a lifetime. Dealers everywhere. Prices 


50c to $65; in Canada, 75¢ and up. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 





In using aavertisements see page 4 








How do you pick up a thread ? 


OU go through two dif- 
ferent motions in picking 
up a thread that clings to your 
rug. Your fingers first take 
hold of it and then you lift it. 
In just that natural way the 
big tufted brush of a Torring- 
ton dislodges surface dirt for 
the suction to draw up into the 
dust bag. 


You do not need a high- 
speed brush revolving against 
your carpets to pick up surface 
litter. You do need an efhi- 
cient carpet-sweeper type of 
brush such as the Torrington 
has. 


Then there is the deep-down 
dirt that no brush can reach. 


THE TORRINGTON CO., 17 


It takes powerful air suction to 
get that. And here, too, the 
Torrington is exceptionally effi- 
cient. For in the Torrington 
all the electric current goes 
where it is needed—to make 
strong suction. 


So the Torrington gets every 
bit of the dirt by the combina- 
tion of a big brush and power- 
ful suction. It is thorough, but 
not rough. 


There is a dealer nearby to 
show you what we have told 
you. And we will gladly mail 
you information about the free 
tria] and partial payment plan. 
You really cannot afford to go 
without a Torrington. 


Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 


National Sweeper Division 


Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Quebec 


J 
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The Wild Heart 


As Hector grew stronger and could fly better, 
the grown-ups gave the ultimatum that we must 
dispose of him in some way. It was too dan- 
gerous, they said, to have a chicken hawk 
around the ranch. In vain we argued that 
Hector was a gentleman, that he would not 
bother any of our poultry. But to our sorrow, 
they said that he should be taken to the city 
and presented to the zoological gardens there. 

Brother and I told Hector what was going to 
happen to him, and that it was not in our 
power to prevent his going, and it seemed to us 
that he was very thoughtful afterward. We 
shall always believe that what happened was 
the direct result of the grown-ups’ decision to 
send him into captivity. 

For the next day when we released him 
from his stake, he flew up over the cabin roof, 
circled once around it, then flew northward 
along the beach and was soon out of sight. 
When night came Hector did not return. And 
though Brother and I stocd in the yard whis- 
tling until we were breathless, there was no sud- 
den swoop of a gray-brown bird from the air, 
no Hector to curve sharp talons gently around 
my wrist. 

The next morning, when we went for milk at 
the neighboring ranch, we knew why our friend 
had not come back to us. On the fence out- 
side the barn, hung limply over the pickets 
just as he had fallen, was a draggled bunch of 
gray-brown feathers that had ouce been our 
beautiful Hector, the Robber Chief. The wide 
wings were powerless now, the body was riddled 
with fine shot, the once proud head with its 
curved beak drooped pitifully. The fierce, | 
dark eyes were closed. Never again would 
Hector perform his dance of joy at our coming, 
never again would he stare appraisingly at 
Lazarus, or frighten the hens and pigeons 
with his lazy circles above their heads. 

The rancher told us he had shot the hawk the 
day before. And he could not understand 
why we wept over the blood-stained bunch of | 
feathers. He did not know that Hector was a | 
friend of ours —-and a gentleman. 

Brother and I always thought that Hector | 
deliberately courted death rather than spend 
his life in yearning captivity. And I, for ene, 
am glad he did. For no one else would have 
understood him and loved him as we did. 


The Art of Starching 


Continued from page 69) 


starches with cold water. More satisfactory 
results can be obtained by using the specially 
prepared raw starches which may be purchased 
for the purpose. For this type of starch use 
the directions which appear on the package. 
When using any kind of raw starch, it must be 
kept well mixed, for the starch grains being 
merely separated and not really dissolved will 
settle to the bottom if allowed to stand. 

Borax, alum, and paraffin, although not ab- 
solutely necessary, do improve the starch. 
Two teaspoonfuls of borax or alum added to one 
gallon of starch will increase the color, gloss, 
and pliability. Two teaspoonfuls of paraffin, 
lard, cr any other fat, provided it is white, 
odorless, and clean, will prevent the starch 
adhering to the iron. Bluing should not be 
added unless a blue tint is desired. Other 
tints may be obtained by using any of the 
prepared dyes or tints now available. 

Gum arabic and dextrine are starch sub- 
sututes and are especially adapted for deli- 
cate work such as the dressing of organdy. 
Using the proportion of 2 tablespoonfuls to 1 
quart of water, I found, will give organdy an 
appearance and body very much like the orig- 
inal. In purchasing dextrine for white or light 
colors, be sure to get white dextrine. In pre- 





Paring either of these they need only be dis- 
solved in hot water. 

Bran may be used for washing cretonnes in 
The rinsing should be done in 
bran water, which will contain just enough starch 
to give the cretonne its original appearance. |! 
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Beautifully finished in white 
or blue enamel or blued steel 









It’s just downright good sense to buy 
your Great Majestic combination range 
now. ‘The price is right. 

Don’t wait in the hope of getting a lower 
price next year. You’ll lose more in wasted 
fuel, repairs and baking failures by using 
your old range than you can possibly save 
by waiting for uncertain lower prices. 

If you have to fuss constantly with 
the damper and grates, if you have to 
watch your range every minute to pre- 
vent scorching your baking, then you are 
wasting time and money. 

A Great Majestic combination range 
burns coal, wood, or gas, whichever fuel 
you prefer to use for greatest comfort in 
the kitchen. It is a complete coal range 
and a complete gas range simply com- 
bined in one. It bakes evenly. It is 
easy to keep spick and span. It is beau- 
tifully finished, plain or enamelled, with 
heavy nickeled trimmings. Now is the 
time to order. Don’t, wait. See your 
Great Majestic dealer. 


Majestic Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis 


Combination 


Majestic 







Burns 


Coal 
Wood 


or 


Gas 





Your dealer can supply you 
with the Great Mazgestic 
booklet—or send direct to 
us. Address Dept. 156. 
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A_ color reproduction of the above 
with a description of the fabrics 
used, will be sent free on request 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


N the art of making windows 

beautiful, the new Orinoka Sun- 
fast casement cloths are the most 
charming materials for use against 
the glass. 


They are sheer and graceful. They 
permit the entrance of a softer, 
mellower light than net or lace. 
They may be had in a wonderful 
variety of colorsand delicate shades, 
to harmonize with any interior. 
Even in the softest, most unusual 
tintsthey are guaranteed absolutely 
sunfast and tubfast. 





GUARANTEE: 


“* These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadelé 

If color changes from exposure to the sunlight 
or from washing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with new goods or refund 
the purchase price.” 


Until you have seen them, you 
cannot realize the richness of 
variety in Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast Draperies. Numerous 
weaves, both plain and figured, 
ranging from sheer gauze to 
heavy hangings. Orinoka fabrics 
include all that is newest and 
most fashionable. 


Ask particularly for Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies 


antee ‘l'ag on the bolt. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Singing in the Rain 
(Continued from page 72) 


mathematical science, and two and two do not 
always make four. And you're not omnipo- 
tent, and your way may not always be the 
best way. 

The dullest trip is that trip on which nothing 
unexpected happens, the dullest day is that 
day in which no unlooked occurrence obtrudes, 


| and the dullest life is that life that gets into a 


groove of an exactly planned program and 
stays there. Not that we shouldn’t make pro- 


| grams—goodness, no! But we should be flexi- 





ble, ready to readjust them as fast as changing 
conditions require. We ate alligator pears and 
paté-de-fois-gras yesterday, but we are eating 
cabbage and turnips today; very well, let us 
be sufficiently versatile in our tastes to appre- 
ciate the life-giving qualities of cabbage and 
turnips, and sufficiently philosophical to be 
glad we know what both extremes are like. 


KNOW only one person who has apparently 

been able to shut off the usual avenues of 
the unpleasant: wealth removed want; death re- 
moved inharmonious relatives; transportation 
facilities remove tiresome environment; amuse- 
ments remove boredom; and yet this young 
woman is the most miserable of mortals. You 
can’t shut off all the avenues of unpleasantness 
without shutting off the avenues of pleasant- 
ness as well. You can close your ears to 
earth’s disagreeable sounds—but you will 
never again hear the songs of birds. The most 
impoverished life is that life so protected that 
nothing real gets through to it. It’s rather a 
slam, too, as if old Nature had taken one glance 
at it, then turned away as from some unpromis- 
ing cocoon, and said, “Oh, never mind, we 
wont bother to hatch that one”—as if it didn’t 
matter. 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough—” 


Throw away the old. If it was good, we are 
impressed from its mold—we no longer need 
it. Thfow away yesterday’s mold; accept to- 
day’s. For it’s life that we all want, life in 
abundance. We want to swim in life as an 
aviator swims in the far reaches of the air. 
We want to feel many contacts, many phases. 
Nothing that life could do to you could be so 
stunting as the limitations of a narrowly-fixed 
routine. .Can you imagine wanting to fly 
through a walled-in tunnel? And yet there are 
natures so settled in materiality, that so love a 
fixed security, that they may even think of 
this as desirable . . . air lanes segregated. 
Then be glad when things go differently. 
Take it as a compliment; you are worth bother- 
ing with. Forget that frustrated plan and 
make a new one. Get curious about the life 
going on about you. Fall into the habit of 
asking, ‘‘What shall I see next?”—as would a 
cheerful traveler looking from his car window, 
and expecting neither sky-scrapers in the desert 
nor mirages in the Hudson tubes. Cultivate a 
little more the disposition of the hardy explorer 
and less that of the ape. For it’s aping that so 
often stills the song on the lips; aping others in 
their way of living, their clothes; aping life as 
it is lived otherwhere, or as we once lived it or 
planned to live it. We had a dream of a certain 
kind of future, and we borrowed rosiness from 
it to tint up the immediate skies. Then— 
splash! We were deep into a future far differ- 
ent, and instead of letting the dream go, we 
hold it fast for comparisons—and comparisons 
are forever odious. Gloom and depression fol- 
low, and there is no singing in the rain, no sing- 
ing in the sun, no singing anywhere at all. 
At a beach I know well, agate-hunting is one 


| of the zestful occupations. People of all ages 


and look for the Orinoka Guar- | are busy at it, crouched down near the pound- 


ing waves. You don’t see the successful agate- 
hunters wasting any time on a dull gray stone. 
They lift it, no light shines through, and they 
instantly drop it and pick up another. And 
yet there the stones are, all mixed up together 
the dull gray ones and the lovely clear ones 
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Pack a hot luncheon dish for school 
or office in an Icy-Hot Food Jar or 
Bottle at breakfast-time. It will 
be piping hot and delicious at noon. 


Look for This Tag 


Every genuine, American- 
made Icy-Hot bears a tag 
which carries this guarantee: 

This Icy-Hot has been tem- 
perature-tested before ship- 
ment. It will keep foods or 
fluids steaming hot 24 hours, 
or icy cold 3 days, regard- 
less of outside temperature, 


Now everyone who carries lunch 
can have warm food at noon 


Every mother knows that cold food at noon is 
not enough for the school child or worker—some- 
thing warm and stimulating is needed. 


With this improved Icy-Hot container, which 
keeps foods and fluids hot for 24 hours, or cold 
for 72, everyone who carries lunch can have warm 
food at noon, palatable and tempting, just as it 
came from mother’s kitchen. 


Simply pack wholesome, home-cooked foods, 
hot from the stove, in a wide-mouthed Icy-Hot 
Food Jar, and slip into the lunch kit. They will 
remain piping hot and delicious, providing a 
nourishing, appetizing meal when noon comes. 


You'll find this plan most satisfactory, and very 
convenient, too. Icy-Hot food jars, bottles, ca- 
rafes, jug sets, coffee and chocolate pots, lunch 
kits and auto restaurants are procurable at al- 
most any store. 

Ask for the genuine Icy-Hot—give the children 
and bread-winners the mid-day nourishment 
which busy brains and bodies need. 


Send for These Booklets 


Filled to the brim with helpful hints for minute 
luncheons and tasty beverages. Mailed free with 
illustrated Icy-Hot Catalog, on receipt of your 
address. Write for them. 


Tue Icy-Hot Botte Co., /28 Second St., Cincinnati, O. 


MTLTOUR 


Keep cool refreshment—any 
iced drink—in one of these 
graceful Icy-Hot carafes. It 
will be still cold the next me 
morning,or the next evening. “ ‘ 





na 





Hot chocolate, or other hot 
beverage, placed in one of 
these pots, stays hot. Made 
up in the morning, it will 
be ready for the afternoon 
luncheon or evening party. 


LOL OE 


Vacuum Containers 


MADE IN AMERICA 


In using advertisements see page 4 

































Finest of Chefs 


Cannot Beat Home Cooking 


OR something particularly appetizing to eat, you need no longer 


hunt a famous restaurant. 


You can have the most tasteful foods 


at your own home table—not just occasionally, but every day. 
Every woman has fine recipes, and ‘most women mix ingredients 


as accurately as the best of chefs. 


But, when it comes to cooking 


—that’s where the professional chef has won out. 


Cooks Without Mistakes 


But not so any more. The Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator takes the guess 
and the gamble out of home cooking. It 
is absolutely accurate and reliable; cooks 
without mistakes. It needs no watch- 
ing. Every bit of food is properly 
cooked. It gives exact results every 
time. Every meal becomes a delight 
to your appetite. The world’s best 


chef cannot beat “Lorain” home cooking. 

When she has a “Lorain”, that good 
woman who is so eager to please you 
with her cooking,can cook an entire meal 
—steak or roast, fish or chicken, veg- 
etables, dessert—all at one time and with 
the same sure success that she can cook 
the simplest single dish. And she need 
not once look at oven until serving time. 


No More Oven-Watching and Guessing 


The “Lorain” ends her days of guess- 
ing, worry and oven-slavery. It eases 
her muscles and nerves, and proves to 
her that the joy of living is not idle talk. 

Wonderful, simple, accurate, sure— 


that’s the “Lorain”. We can’t begin to 
tell the whole story here. But we have 
a book, “An Easier Day’s Work’’, 
written especially for you. Simply send 
the coupon for your copy. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
wn 39 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest makers of gay ranges in the world 
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OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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One easy turn ofthe” Lorain” 
wheel places at your com- 
mand your choice of 44 
measured and controlled 
oven temperatures, covering 
theentire range of baking heat 





Only these famous 
Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the ‘‘Lorain” 


CLARK JEWEL— 
George M. Clark C& Co. 
Div., Chicago, II. 

DANGLER-—- 

Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DIRECT ACTION— 
National Stove Co. 
Div., Lorain, Ohio. 

NEW PROCESS— 

New Process Stove Co, 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 


QUICK MEAL— 
Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIABLE— 
Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
We manufacture oil and 


coal stoves for use where 
gas is not available 


| 39 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| Please send me free book- 
. “An Easier Day's 
Work.” 


Name 





























Singing in the Rain 


and it’s only that one becomes deft at dropping 
a worthless one and trying another that the 
ket is filled with moss agates, ribbon agates, 
water agates—all the lovely souvenirs of 
earth’s inspired hours. Well, that’s life. If 
you’ve picked up an ugly, gray outlook and in- 
sist on hugging it to your breast, you will get 
from it just the worthlessness that is in it. 
Better dash it down and make rcom for a 
treasure of brightness that may lie right at 
your feet. 
~ But—you say—the black mood comes, and 
what can you do about it? What do you do 
when a mouse gets in the room? Sit and dwell | 
on the idea? You know you don’t. You go | 
after it hammer and tongs, up on chairs, down 
under the couch, out through the kitchen and 
over the porch; and then to make sure of future 
safety to yourself, you set a trap. But when 
the black mood comes, what then? You are 
sitting alone at your needlework, perhaps, 
when the pest attacks you, and you begin to 
stir it—over and over, and around and around, 
getting fresh poison from every fresh sting. | 
Before you know it your eyes become set; your 
face deep-lined, and you're off on a regular 
woe-jag, poisoning yourself and sending poison 
out on the ether of air to blight the lives of 
others. Now, no one is accountable for what 
comes into his mind, only for what he harbors 
there. Just suppose, then, at the first approach 
of the pest you took alarm—as if a mouse had 
slipped under your skirt. Suppose you sprang 
up, threw down your work, and changed your 
occupation to something that required every 
bit of your brain-power: something creative, 
demanding thought and manipulation, like 
fitting a modern dinner-gown pattern on your 
old graduation dress, or freshly dipping and 
blocking your window hangings. Or you 
might go to the library and read a rattling good 
detective yarn, or take a long walk, or dig in 
the garden, or visit a sick friend, or go to a 
movie, or take a cold bath and get into new | 
clothes. Any thing under the sun to break the | 
spell! Perhaps you are depressed from too | 
much loneliness—then join a club or organize | 
anew one. Perhaps your outlook is gloomy— 
then cut a window in a wall, add a porch on the 
cheeriest side of your house, increase your 
human contacts. Maybe there is not enough 
all-aloneness: it’s a case of nerves from too 
many human contacts. Then fit up the attic | 
or an old outhouse—a shed, chicken coep, any 
four walls that will hold you—and call it your | 
“den” and defy the world to enter! A couple 
of hours alone daily where one did exactly as 
one pleased—read, or wrote, or relaxed, or 
meditated—would change many a depressed, 
complaining housewife into the most buoyant 
and charming of women. 





ATIVE disposition is something, of course, | 

but habit of mind is a great deal more. | 
One woman overcame moodiness by conducting 
a funny column on a daily newspaper. The 
necessity of searching every happening for the 
funny angle, that she might get grist for her mill, 
opened up her mind to a philosophic slant on 
life that stayed with her. 

“Laugh about it,” a mother would say to 
her baby when he tumbled on his nose, or | 
spilt his milk, or broke his little red wagon. 
“Las about it,” he was presently saying back 
to her when the roast was tough, or the gro- 
cerles were late, or the new gown failed to fit; 
and so the habit of good cheer was established 
between them. 

_ Another mother so successfully trained her 
little boy to resourcefulness that it became a 
boomerang —she was utterly unable to punish 
him. Sit him on a chair in the center of the 
Toom and tell him to stay there—for some 
naughtiness—and before her back was turned 
he had made a ship of the chair, a sea of the | 
Toom, and would Le having a perfectly beau- 
tiful time playing shipwreck. Stand him in a 
corner, and the corner instantly became a cave 
and he’d be deep in a fight with bears. Put 
him to bed, and he’d make a tent of the bedding | 








Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





The Tite-Top Baster is a 
cast iron kettle, or Dutch 
Oven, with modern im- 
provements. Notice the 
rings om the cover—a 
Special feature which in- 
sures basting the meat 
auate over the whole sur- 
ace. 





Many Ways to Use the 


LIVER, BRAISED 


2 Ibs. liver 

46 Ib. bacon 

1 cupful stock 

Pepper, salt 

1 lemon 

1 carrot 

1 sprig parsley 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 tablespoonful flour 

1 onion 

1 teaspoonful fine herbs 
Have liver cut in one piece. 


Put liver into 


“GRISWOLD 


TITE-TOP BASTER 


HERE’S first of all that delicious 
pot roast with its rich gravy— 


meat is always wonderfully tender 


Griswold Tite-Top Baster, cover with 
water and let soak one-half hour; strain, 
take out liver, lay pieces of bacon over 
top. Prepare vegetables, which have 
been chopped and herbs added, by putting 
them into the Griswold Tite-Top Baster 
and browning them in two tablespoonfuls 
of the butter; put in liver covered with 
bacon and let all brown gently; pour off 
fat, add stock, season, let simmer 15 min- 
utes. Add juice of lemon and parsley 
chopped; let come to a boil, take out liver, 
strain liquid and thicken with 1 tablespoon- 
ful butter blended with flour. Pour gravy 
over liver on platter to serve 


SMOTHERED STEAK 


2 Ibs. round steak or one flank 
steak 

4g cupful water 

1 tablespoonful butter 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

Salt, pepper 

1 onion 

2 slices salt pork or 

2 tablespoonfuls salt pork 

drippings. 

Try out pork in hot Tite-Top Baster, 
add onion (sliced); cook until brown. 
Wipe off steak with damp cloth; salt and 
pepper: put steak into Tite-Top Baster 
with hot drippings; add % cupful water, 
bring to boiling point, put lid on Tite-Top 
Baster, let meat simmer until tender. 
Remove steak to hot platter. Melt but- 
ter in another pan, add flour and when 
well blended, pour into hot stock in Tite- 
Top Baster; boil a few minutes; add salt 


and juicy when cooked in a Tite-Top 
Baster. 

But there are also numbers of other 
recipes which will delight your family 
because they taste so good, and will be 
favorites of yours because they’re 
easy to prepare! 
requires so little watching! 

The Griswold Tite-Top Baster has 
such a close-fitting cover chat it 
retains almost all the steam, thus 
giving you practically the same re- 
sults as in the pressure cookers. 

Send for our booklet, “Cheaper 
Cuts of Meat and How to Prepare 
Them.” 


A Tite-Top Baster 


and pepper, pour around steak. Garnish all 


with parsley. 


LAMB SCALLOPS 


's cupful stale bread 
1 cupful left-over lamb 
(cooked) 

Salt, pepper 

1 cupful hot water or stock 

lg cupful stewed tomatoes 

's onion (chopped) 

1 tablespoonful butter 
Grease Griswold Tite-Top Baster, 
put a layer of bread crumbs in bot- 
tom, then a layer of lamb (cut into 
small pieces). Salt and pepper, add 
onion; repeat; add tomatoes; pour 
hot water or stock over all; dot with 
butter and bake in moderate oven 
(without a cover on Tite-Top Bas- 
ter) one-half hour. Beef, veal or 
chicken may be prepared in the 
same way. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. 


CO. 


Dept. B-1, Erte, Penna., U.S. A. 


GOULASH 


2 Ibs. Jean: veal, beef or 
one chicken 

2 sliced onions 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 teaspoonful paprika 

‘4 cupful water 

Flour 
Cut meat or chicken into cubes or 
individual sized pieces and_ salt: 
heat butter and sliced onions in hot 
Tite-Top Baster. Cook these a few 
minutes without browning; add 
meat or chicken, also paprika; stir 
well, sprinkle flour over meat, add 
water. Put lid on Tite-Top Baster; 
let simmer for one hour or until meat 
is tender. 


CHICKEN STUFFED 

An old, tough fowl may be used for 
this recipe just as well as a younger 
chicken. If the older fowl is used 
‘t should be cooked first in the Tite- 
Top Baster until tender but still 
firm, not until the meat drops from 
bone. The liquor may be saved for 
soup and the chicken stuffed and 
roasted. 

Stuff chicken with any desired dress- 
ing, tie down its legs, fasten_wings 
well back; have Tite-Top Baster 
hot, put chicken in flat on its back, 
add '% cupful water; season with 
salt and pepper: put lid on and place 
in hot oven until well done; remove 
lid and leave Tite-Top Baster ‘in 
oven 15 minutes longer or until a 
golden brown color. 
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Entire Family 
Needs Tirro for Mending 


Thus you can use it for stopping 
leaks in rubber hose, metal pipes, 
product. It is made of extra etc. You can use it as an insu- 

strong fabric. It is water- lator for electric wires. Wrap it} 
proofed to form an impervious on a handle to make a grip. For! 
wrap. Then one side is coated ll sorts of breaks, leaks and| 
with an ever-sticky material. patches. Tirro lends itself to count- | 

Tirro clings to any surface that is less adaptations. 
cleananddry. And stays stuck—to It is ever fresh. It can’t spill. It 
can be cut to tiny pieces or used in| 
quantity. | 

It is easy to carry—it slips into 
the pocket, or tool box, or repair 
kit easily. 





Tirro is the perfect mend- 
ing tape, a Bauer & Black 


rubber, metal, glass, wood, fabric— 
anything. 


Being water-proofed, 
then rubber coated,Tirro 
is leak-proof. Neither air 
nor water penetrates it. 












Tirro Saves Money 


Don’t throw things away. Let Tirro save 
a them. Thus it pays for itself many times over. 
~ 27 So keep a spool handy at home, at the 
_/ office, at the shop, in the automobile. 
'  Tirro comes in two sizes, on handy 
~~ spools. Prices in the United 
States: medium size, 34 inch wide, 30c; large size, 
1% inches wide, 50c. For sale at all druggists. 
Use the coupon for a free trial strip, 


12 inches long, together with our 
Book of a Thousand Uses. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical 

Dressings and Allied 
Products 






Singing in the Rain 


and have the loveliest time playing Indian. 
Maddening, perhaps, at times, but what a 
promising habit of mind with which to start 
the big journey! Is it worth time and patience 
to secure? What more so! For how spank- 
ingly bracing, in contrast with the drageing- 
down, depressive attitude, is the attitude of 
the thoroughbred, of never being downed by 
circumstance, of going always with the head up, 
the eves clear, and the vision fixed on the con- 
quering way; of having one’s quality grounded 
in’orie’s self rather than in one’s’ possessions! 


‘And it’s all abotit-us everywhere, the brave - 


attitude. From France’ come’ reports of the 
wonderful spirit manifested by members of old 
families who are now living in the basements of 
what were once palatial mansions. “This old 
house knew many a famous guest,” cried one of 
these. “but this new home of ours, this dug- 
out—it has sheltered many a brave soldier. We 
live in greater pride . . . anew glory is onus.” 


A BLIND man TI know is one of the most 
cheerful travelers in the great invisible 
army of dauntless souls. He is editor of an 
important newspaper, and he does his work 
with such human insight, and such an app e- 
ciation of the beauty of life, such sympathy for 
the humblest of people and all their little 
tragedies, for the greatest of people and all 
their tremendous responsibilities, that troubled 
ones often seek him out and are astonished to 
find him groping in the dark for their hand. 
He’ll describe to you in glowing terms the 
hallelujah chorus of birds in the early morning 
above a stream that flows calmly: “Not one 
of those tempestuous little mountain torrents,” 
he’ll explain, very particular about its char- 
acter, “but a calm, steadily-flowing stream 
with the serenity of eternity.’’ And he’ll tell 
you how the drops of water glisten like dia- 
monds on the points of the leaves when the sun 
comes out after a shower. Ch, he’ll make your 
breast ache with the beauty he pictures—the 
beauty he sees with his blind eyes and that 
you never quite see with your sighted ones. 
He didn’t need eyes to see with. . . . God 
knows, it seems, when we must have the phys- 
ical instrument, all the padding of ‘‘things,” 
the crutches and props of circumstance. 

And there’s courageous little Tama, who 
must go draggingly always, because a nurse 
dropped her when she was a baby—Tama, who 
never ran and played with other children, 
never bounced around in the jolly surf, never 
rolled a hoop or went on roller skates—can 
never have the joys of life most young women 
fill their dreams with—but to whom people go 
with their complainings, and to them she’ll say 
briskly, “Well, you can’t have everything with 
a bowl of soup,’’ and then go ahead and help 
find out just what they can have, and how fine 
it all is, after all. 

And there’s a dear old factory worker in my 
neighborhood who is forever shining up into 
life with a wonderful discovery—in a vacated 
house she found a lot of old rags that will wash 
up just fine for rugs! And now that the war 
is over, one can once more get sugar sacks at 
the corner grocery and have again the luxury 
of new underwear—a thing denied during the 
sugar-sack famine, apparently. And a little 





| hoy who lights up all over and comes running 
|with the great news, “Auntie, Auntie, the 
| moon’s come back!” overjoyed that the little 
| boys in China are through with it, and it is his 
| turn to have it again. And an old man whose 
| eyes shine as if they forever saw visions—a 
. _ lonely old man who mends shoes all day. But 
Free Trial Strip | when it was suggested that he should get out- 

| of-doors on Sundays for his health’s sake, came 


back in an outburst of beautiful confidence: 











BA : 
see ering Chi | ‘Ah, I do, Ideo—every Sunday. You see, I have 
earborn Street, acago | a grave to keep.’ Not in gloom, not in heav1- 
Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. ness of spirit, but in joy over a service he still 


could render the partner of his happier years. 
And once, on a long wilderness hike, I found 
one of these dauntless spirits in a tiny shack 
buried deep in a little, lost valley of the Sierras. 

| I stirred her up as one might a wren in its nest, 
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Patented and 
Patents Pending 





The Mueller Combination Sink Faucet 
LESSENS KITCHEN DRUDGERY 


A single spout gives hot, cold or tempered water. Now push the button 

one you get hot, cold or tempered water through a permanently attached 
ose spray. 

The MUELLER Combination offers a variety of means for overcoming 
present distasteful features of sink work. : 

You can wash the hands in running water tempered just to suit—rinse H: 
the dishes in scalding water—clean spinach, lettuce or other vegetables i: 
with cold water—it is instantly ready for any use—it shortens the time : 
required for any sink work and lessens the drudgery of the most disliked of : 
all kitchen duties. 

Any plumber can installthe MUELLER Combination Sink Faucet No. 
3025 on your sink. It will give you years of dependable service. 

See your plumber today and write us forinteresting plumbing literature. 


A. MUELLER MFG. CO.. Decatur, Illinois, U.S. A. 


145 W. 30th Street, New York 635 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
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Enameled in Pure 
White, Turquoise 
Blue and Imperial 
Gray 


“Quality” in Kitchenware 


has the same significance as “Quality” in linen, rugs, furni- 
ture and other household appointments. 


Every woman shopper knows the folly of being guided by 
price alone. True economy means buying “Quality” at a 
consistent price. 


*LISK 


Enameled Ware 


is “‘ Better Quality ” in every respect—design, durability and 
finish. 

Lisk Enamel is made of pure ingredients and is fused on 
seamless, round cornered, steel vessels by intense heat. This 
produces a continuous, smooth, glass-like surface that 
Cleans like China. 

It is unaffected by the acids of fruit, vegetables, milk or other 
foods; therefore the real flavor of the food is preserved. 


Lisk “Better Quality’”’ Ware 


includes Kitchen and Household Utensils in Enameled Ware, 
Heavily Coated Tinware, Nickel-plated Copper Pots and 
Kettles, Japanned and Galvanized Ware. 


Ruan No Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk 


Better order a Lisk Roaster for the Thanksgiving turkey 
(and every-day use) from your dealer now. 


Write for Free Booklet 


LISK MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Singing in the Rain 


inadvertently. She was glad that I came, be- 
cause—she wondered—had I seen the world 
from the top of the Sierras? And what was it 
like up there? It developed that she had lived 
always in the valley, and her husband had but 
recently died, so, as she put it, she must make a 
new prozram. But she must see the world 
first, from the top of the Sierras. We talked 
for the better part of an afternoon, there on 
her crude doorstep in the shadow of the great 
mountains, and I left and tramped on, not 
hearing her: name and she not hearing mine, 
neither of us being curious, so interested was 
each of usin what the other’s mind had re- 
corded, mine from the mountain-top looking 
down, hers from the valley looking up. Long 
after, I discovered that she was one of our 
best-loved poets, tucked off there in her 
wilderness nest—known to the world only by 
her brave, sweet song. 

Often she appears—that special woman—in 
a long line coming to meet one in stranger 
towns. You wonder about her; you can’t for- 
get her... there is something, you can’t 
say just what. I remember one who came like 
something buoyantly upspringing from the 
earth, a rose in a north wind. I couldn’t help 
making inquiries. Her husband was in the 
penitentiary, and she was earning a living with 
her needle for her little boy—and she had been 
a gently nurtured girl and married for love. 
Apparently it had never occurred to her to 
draw apart from the life of her kind, to shut 
herself in and spend her days brooding, using 
her little son as a sort of animated weeping- 
post. This baby was having the only baby- 
hood he would ever have; soon it would be the 
only childhood, the only life. So she crowded 
back the atmosphere from her own troubles and 
took a firm stand in the brightness of life for 
her child’s happy days. 


ND once—and this sometimes seems to me 

the most marvelous vehicle of all for the 
message—I found in the cindery crater of an 
extinct volcano a_bravely-rooted bleeding- 
heart, all delicately hung with blood-filled 
blossoms. Where did it get its nourishment in 
those volcanic cinders? Where—we might 
ask—do they all get their nourishment—all 
those who root and bloom so beautifully in such 
untoward soil? 

For everywhere we see them, in every com- 
munity, in every smallest circle—these high 
souls of earth—with the light of battle in their 
eyes and the God of battles at their back, 
carrying on unfalteringly, as the Crusaders 
carried on, as the beys in France carried on— 
but magnificently alone, without the cheer of 
stirring band music or a commanding officer's 
orders. And they march on, and march on, 
and march on, up through the years. . . but 
they do hear music—music never heard by 
those of the drooped head and the dragging 
feet, the music of God’s harmonies . . . and 
they do hear the tramp of marching comrades, 
those other brave ones who will not be beaten 
toearth . . . for they have joined an invisible 
army whose hands reach out to each new re- 
IB ce gd \nd so she is not so alone as she 
seems to you, that brave-spirited woman in 
your own circle at whom you wonder. 

Oh, the bravery of people, it seems to me, is 
the most splendid spectacle in the world today! 
A lump rises in the throat, and we lift our eyes, 
and our arms, and our voices, and we cry aloud, 
“These shall not be brave in vain!” The 
world shall catch their suggesticn—not that 
other of pessimism and depression and doubt, 
but this finer thing—and move on surely 
through the muck of the lower lands to the 
heights of clearer vision! 

Then sing! Sing in the rain, sing in the sun 
shine, sing from the mountain-tops and the 
valleys! Let all your being sing out that it is 
good to be alive, good to be a part of a world 
struggling to find itself, good to be the very 
least in the ranks of the rebuilders and re- 
creators, of the valiant of earth, the army 
commanded of God! 





What a millionaire 
learned in Arabia 


That changed the breakfast 
habits of his friends 


H, came back from the Orient glowing with energy and 
health; and the very first morning in his club he added a new 
dish to the breakfast menu. 

He had discovered a part of the secret of the vigor of 
Arabian men—their power to take long trying journeys with- 
out fatigue. He thought he had discovered, too, why Arabian 
women have deep lustrous complexions and glistening teeth, 
and the very best health in the world. 

The dish that starts his breakfast now is Dromedary Dates 
with his cereal. 

\ box of Dromedary Dates is in the top drawer of his desk at 
the office. Nature’s own antidote to the fatigue of mid-day or 
the mid-afternoon. And on the sideboard at home the 
Dromedary package is within casy reach of the children at any 
hour. 

Higher in food value than bread or steak; furnishing just 
the gentle stimulant the system requires, the Dromedary Date 
comes to America from the Garden of Eden. The East has 
known the secret for six thousand years; and now in American 
clubs and homes where taste is supreme the day of the date has 
arrived. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
375 WASHINGTON STREET - NEW YORK 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LONDON - PARA, BRAZIL 
SOURABAYA, JAVA - SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
BASRA, MESOPOTAMIA - SMYRNA, ASIA MINOR 
THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSI 

NESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


*Dromedary 
Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS : 
TAPIOCA that is ready in an in- 
stant; COCOANUT that_ keeps 
fresh to the last shred; GOLDEN 
DATES from the Garden of Eden 
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SEND for the Dromedary 
booklet that gives eighty- 
four ways to surprise and 
please the most exacting 
family. Tt tells how 
DROMEDARY COCOANUT, 
DROMEDARY TAPIOCA and 
DROMEDARY DATES caz 
bring to the commonest 
dishes atouch of tropical 
elegance. Address Depart- 
ment G. 
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Good Housekeeping’s 
Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries 


Not just a cook book but a means of stand- 
ardizing cooking, saving time, money, and 
labor. Tested recipes together with other- 
wise inaccessible household discoveries— 
the result of years of study by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


Hundreds of Recipes 


The first part of the book is devoted to 
the hundreds of recipes, conveniently ar- 
ranged. Every one of these recipes has 
been actually tested, tasted, and standard- 
ized in the kitchen-laboratories of the 
Department of Cookery. Many have 
never before been published in book form. 
Special regional dishes. 


The Discoveries 
The second division is devoted to the 
Household Discoveries. ‘These items are 
absolutely invaluable. Some pertain to 
cooking, some to health, to the servant 
problem, some to the care of children, 
others to general house-managing. And 
all are selected with a view to saving your 
time, your temper, and conserving your 


expenses. 


Sub-divisions 

The sub-divisions 
of the recipe section 
are as follows: 









price— 





Beverages ~ oo 
et Good Housekeeping’s Book of 
Cakes Recipes and Household Discoveries 





Confections 
Cheese Dishes 
Cookies 








) onan purchased anywhere at any price. 
Fees Free to readers 

tntrees . 

Fish Any reader who wil! send us the sub- 






Frostings 


Fresh Fruits 






Meats lutely free of charge. Simply forward 
Pies” your friend’s name, address, and the 
Salads special subscription price ($2.50) to- 





Salad Dressings 
Sandwiches 
So u Pp 






$1.50 extra.) 


Good Housekeeping 


119 West 40th Street, Dept. 91, New York City 





This book is not 
for sale at any 


is not published for general distri- 
bution or sale. It may not be 


scription of a friend not now taking Good 
Housekeeping may have this book abso- 


gether with your own name, street and 
number. Book will be sent postpaid. 
Peeetis, (Canadian postage $1 extra; Foreign, 








Aftermath 
(Continued from page 4o) 


more when they wuzsech a comfort. I’d set my 
heart on ’em—like seein’ the mist all over the 
fields when I come down to get breakfast. 
From that I got to build up a country all my 
own. It wuz’ one place your pa couldn't 
come. I thought so, anyways. Then one 
day he spoke real kind to me, and it wuz just 
like he had knocked at the gate. You ‘see, 
that funny country wuz made up of all the 
things I liked te remember, and your pa’s bein’ 
kind wuz one of them. An’ it seemed to me 
ef he’d got in the gate once, he could do it 
again. An’ he did, more’n once. Nobody'd 
believe it, but J know. Mostly it wuz when 
I wuz happiest myself, and wuz kinda— 
thinkin’-—happy things about him... .” 

Again the slow, gentile words died away, but 
as if their spirit still carried on, Mrs. Crabbett’s 
eyes began to twinkle with the old throng 
of untranslatable thoughts. No more than 
the twinkle of a star, however. Then the 
faint line between her brows disappeared, and 
she spoke as surely as though the solitude had 
at length given up its secret. 

“Ef you think hard enough that a body's 
what he ought to be, he'll be it. You get 
what you expect in this world. Folks are 
sorry for me. ‘Addie Crabbett ain’t never 
had a chance,’ they sez. They don’t under- 
stand. What more cf a chance could a woman 
hey? I’d ’a worked my fingers to the bone 
to show Jim the way into my country.” She 
caught at her thought, as if to make it solid 
“The world ain’t these things we got around 
us. Everybody’s world’s what he thinks it is.” 

For the first time since she had begun, she 
looked at Nan, her glance wandering then to 
the rug before the old secretary in the corner— 
sheep gamboling on a bed of roses—and her 
eyes contracted to the nearness of material 
things. Just so one might fancy the erderly 
earth evolving regretfully out of unbounded 
space and unending time. 

“Tt’s kinda hard to put,”’ she finished lamely. 

Nan was breathing softly. Two big tears, 
welled up in her eyes, caught the image of her 
mother as she turned to look up at her, and 
held it shimmering in their depths. She took 
Addie’s small, rough hands in hers, trembling 
a little. 

“Oh, mother, I do Jove you,”’ she reiterated. 
It seemed her way of conveying a new under- 
standing. Then suddenly she was crying 
frantically. ‘‘Oh, it’s so hard to see what 
to do.” 

Her mother leaned over her to brush her 
cheek tenderly with her own soft one. Her 
voice, when she spoke, held a lilt as of some 
sweet inner gladness, and the expression of her 
eyes was a tribute to faith. 

“ Mother’s comfort,’’ she crooned, speaking 
an old love-name. “We'll find the way.” 


NAN slept in a little room just off her 
mother’s. For a time after they had gone 

to bed that night she lay in a tumult of thought. 
Then the exhaustion of an early rising and 4 
long journey came upon her, and she fell 
asleep. It might have been eleven when the 
slamming of the front door roused her, and 
she awoke to find the day’s storm passed and 
the summer moon shining through her narrow 
window. The warm shaft of light glorified the 
picture of sportive kittens just over her oak 
dresser and played lovingly over the round 
scrim pincushion on which her mother had so 
painstakingly cross-stitched her name—N.A.N. 
At this reminder of her mother, Nan suddenly 
stiffened, so that her wooden bed creaked pain- 
fully. It was an old trick of hers, listening in 
the night for her mother’s quiet, regular breath- 
ing. It seemed very still in the room, so still 
that she clutched the bedclothes tensely and 
strained her ears. Then she heard her father’s 
voice through the flooring. ‘Lie down, 
Rover!” The next minute heavy boots 
sounded on the back stairs, and soon she knew 
he was in the next room, moving about with 








for the 
red stripes 


Get the Most Benefit 


from Your Sleep 


OUR sleeping hours are most important— 


they have much to do with your health, energy 
and working efficiency. You can make them 
more restful by equipping your bed with a 


WAI Sa lessS rin 


“NO SAdUQ /4F1 arty WAY ”* 


Its patented “Way” hollow strand construction is remark- 
able for its lasting resiliency, the readiness with which it 
adjusts itself to the body, giving perfect support to every 
part and inducing complete relaxation. 


Guaranteed for 25 years not to sag, stretch or break. It’s 
all metal, sanitary, noiseless—will not tear the bedding. 


Only in the genuine Way Sagless Spring do you get the 
Way patented sagless construction with its many advan- 
tages. To be sure, look for the red stripes on the frame. 
Write for interesting booklet, “The Restful Way.” 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch factories in Chicago and Clereland. Distributing warehouses at Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis. 


Made and sold in North Atlantic States by Burton-Dirie Cor~oration, N. Y. 
In Canada by Canadian Mersereau Co., Ltd., Toronto; Parxhill Bedding Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 


Southern Distributors: Belknay Hdwe. & AIfg. Co., Inc... Louisy'lle, Ky.; 
Chittenden & Eastman Comrany, Burlington, lowa; Pe k & Hills Furn ture 
Co.. San Franc sco, Los Angeles, Denver. 


Way Sagless Daybeds 


—are as great an improvement over ordi™ 
nary combination daybeds and daven- 
ports as the Way Sagless Spring is over 
the ordinary bed spring. You'll like the 
ease with which the “Way” operates, its 
sleeping comfort and beautiful designs. 


Write for portfolio of styles. 
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TRADE MARK 


INGOT IRON 
For Washing Machines 


Look for this blue and 
gold label on Washing 
Machines, Refrigera- 
Stoves, Ranges, 
Enameled Table tops, 
and other tousehold 
utilities. 
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In Mexico, women wash 
clothes by beating them with 
flat stones. In France they 
use wooden paddles to beat 
out the dirt. Italian women, 
in many towns, cleanse their 
linen at public fountains. In 
India, clothes are washed in 
the rivers. And in England, 
many women still use the old- 
fashioned corrugated metal 
washboard for rubbing clothes. 


Here we are washing clothes 
in a different way. Wherever 
possible, modern American 
women use washing machines 
that provide a quick, easy 
way of washing out the dirt 
without hurting the clothes. 

And many of these machines 
are made from “Armco” Ingot 
Iron because its purity and 


density insures maximum re- ° 





But in America 
Rie Are Doing It Differently 


sistance to the corrosive action 
of soaps, washing powders, and 
alkaline waters. 

“Armco” Ingot Iron takes a 
galvanized coat and holds it. 
This is due to its purity, ob- 
tained by special processes 
of manufacture. Because its 


. first cost is higher than others, 


only manufacturers of good, 
worthy washing machines can 
afford to use “Armco” Ingot 
Iron. Therefore, when you 
buy a washing machine with 
the blue and gold Armco 
label on it, you can be sure 
that the machine is of the 
highest quality and workman- 
ship. 

For full information regard- 
ing washing machines made 
from “Armco” Ingot Iron, 
write 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Dept. E Middletown, O. 

















Aftermath 


no uncertain tread. And the problem of the 
day came back to her in full force. With a 
swift flash of resentment she sat up in bed. 

Her father had lighted the lamp, for the 
chink under her door had become a straight 
line of yellow, but his footsteps had ceased. 
Had he climbed into his bed without putting 
out the light? It was unthinkable for a man 
of his habits. She rose very quietly, meaning 
to investigate. With her eye to the keyhole 
she saw her father himself coming straight for 
the door, and she jumped to her feet just in 
time to escape as he flung it open. _ The light 
coming from behind outlined his big, broad 
ficure in the doorway. 

“Nan, come ’ere quick! 
sick!” 

She realized afterward that she did not re- 
sent his dragging her to the bed. Her mother, 
her eyes closed, her hands clenched outside 
the quilt, was breathing in quick, sharp gasps. 
Even in the shadow of the figures bending over 
her, the veins showed blue through her eyelids, 
and two red spots burned high up on her cheeks. 
The first real agony of her life came upon Nan 
at that moment. She called, ‘Mother, 
mother,” in a shrill voice; she chafed the cold 
hands in a kind of frenzy. Abruptly the 
gasping ceased, and Mrs. Crabbett slumped, 
pulling the bedclothes and her feather pillew 
after her into the middle of the big bed. 

Even in her horror of that moment a degree 
of calm came to Nan. She turned to her 
father. 

“Get the doctor, pa. Hurry!” 
manded. ‘“‘ Four-one-ring-six.”’ 

He went away dumbly. 

Later, in the anxious period of waiting for the 
crunch of Doctor Strong’s buggy wheels on the 
driveway, they both tried to do things, prop- 
ping pillows, applying cold cloths. They had 
never before had a common purpose. At last 
they gave it up. 

Nan took a chair by the side of the bed. 
There was just one person in the world for her 
now. She prayed over.and over: ‘“ Dear God, 
don’t take mother away. Please, God, don’t 
take mother away. Oh God, don’t let her 
RR 

Her father stood, saying nothing, at the 
foot of the bed, a ponderous figure in shirt- 
sleeves and great, baggy trousers. One sus- 
pender had fallen half-way down his shoulder, 
but he had made no move to replace it, keeping 
his thick, work-stained hands on the painted 
footboard. Two little spots of gold shone 
from his small, brown eyes. They were the 
reflection of the feeble lamplight, and they 
never flickered, so steady was his stare. 

It was Nan who admitted the doctor. So 
she did not see the final change coming over 
her mother’s face, the slow mastery of an ashy 
pallor. She kept her eyes on the doctor’s face, 
watching to read the verdict. She had no 
interest in her father. Once the bed shook 
with a small, convulsive motion, but it did 
not occur to.her that only he was touching it. 

Doctor Strong leaned over her mother, lis- 
tening. Almost at once he straightened up 
again. His tone when he spoke was not wholly 
professional. 

““She’s gone,” he said. 

Nan continued to gaze at him inquiringly. 

He stooped again. “‘ Your mother is dead,”’ 
he repeated with just a shade more emphasis. 

From his stand at his wife’s feet, Jim Crab- 
bett spoke unexpectedly. “Ef on’y I’d ben 
more kind-like,”’ he said. 


I think your ma’s 


she com- 


FTER the first sincere grief the townspeople 
speculated on the future. 

“Now Nan kin go away somewhere an’ git 
a job an’ be independent. We'll see how Jim'Il 
git along without a family. Er mebbe she'll 
git married. Ed Withers, down ’t the post 
aiice, saya...” 

_But the coming weeks offered no fulfilment 
of that oracle’s prophecy. July became Au- 
gust, the dog-days an unpleasant memory, and 
the first week of September found Nan still 
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This is what thousands of women daily are saying, 
after their first dusting with the Glenco Patented Mop 
You too will say so when you get a Glenco. The 
Glenco Mop carzies the star of approval of ‘‘Good 
Housekeeping Institute. ” 


Stop Reaching and Climbing 


Just tie a ‘*Glenco’’ to any broom, new or old—and 
you have a perfect all-round duster and mop. Dust 
the ceilings, walls, casings and plate rail with it. 
The fluffy, long-fiber cotton yarn lightly picks up 
all the dust without streaking. Next you go for the 
corners. It gets into every nook and crevice—un- 
der and between radiator sections, under low furni- 
ture, in the angles of stairs and banisters. Every 
hard-to-reach spot is cleaned in a jiffy. When soiled, 
just drop it in your wash tub and it comes out as fresh 
as ever. 


No stick or frame 


Made all of canvas, with cotton yarn taped on and 
double-sewed. Nothing to scratch varnish when you 
mop hardwood floors. Used with or without oil. 
Sweep with it instead of pushing it as you do other 
mops. Dust the furniture. You can’t imagine all the 
things ‘‘Glenco”’ will do well. And it actually costs 
less and lasts surprisingly long. 


Easy to get a **Glenco”’ 


Just fill in this coupon and mail it with $1.00 pinned to 
it. You will get your mop, in a dust-tight carton, 
postpaid, by return mail. Put it to any test. If you 
have the least reason to feel dissatisfied with it, mail it 
back and we will return’ your dollar. Utilize the 
coupon foday. 


There is still some good territory open 
for live agents, If interested write. 





———_ 





Glenn Mfg. Co. 
3802 Rosa St., El Paso, Tex. 


Please send me, postpaid, 1 Glenco Mop, for which attached 
find $1.00. 
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Vagner 


CAST ALUMINUM 


- the / original 
Qlonial Tea Kettle 


HE Wagner Cast Aluminum Colo- 

nial Tea Kettle was the first true 

colonial pattern cooking utensil 
ever produced. 


Not only has it retained its leadership 
in beauty and quality—but it has been 
followed by the equally charming Wagner 
Colonial Coffee Pots, Colonial Tea Pots, 
and Colonial Rice Boilers. 

Wagner Aluminum Ware has superior cooking 
qualities because it is cast, thereby insuring heavier 
walls and bottoms than the ordinary ware. This 
means that the heat is evenly distributed and 
retained longer. Wagner Cast Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils make for efficiency and economy in your 
kitchen, and give delight in ownership. 


Complete booklet and name of nearest dealer on request. 


The Wagner Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 142 Sidney, Ohio 


Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware and 
Wagner Iron De Luxe Cooking Utensils 


AGNE 


CAST ALUMINUM 


AR 


‘From Generation to Generation’’ 
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Aftermath 


with her father. She herself marveled at her 
inaction and discussed it with David many 
times during the summer, for Jim Crabbett 
kept himself very busy those days, and there 
were long absences from the farm. David's 
attitude was persistently one of patient wait- 
ing. Submerging his love and his desire to 
the solution of her finer problem, he sheltered 
Nan all through that hot summer in a haven 
of quiet understanding, and she gave him her 
confidence unsparingly. 

“T can’t understand why I don’t want to 
run right away, David,”’ she would say. “] 
think it’s because’ this is home, after all. 
Sometimes, when I’m sitting in the evening 
with all the familiar things around me—her 
sewing basket, and the fern by the window, 
and—and everything—it almost seems as 
though she would come in the door.” 

Later it was brought home to her that the 
appeal was coming in a hundred different 
ways from Jim Crabbett himself. 

At first he had been morose and silent, 
showing himself to his daughter only at meal 
times and then dispatching his food with more 
than seemly haste and immediately departing 
for the fields or the woods. One day it dawned 
upon Nan that there was something of fear 
in his attitude. The thought came to her as 
she was resting after supper. She had just 
finished watering her mother’s plants, for she 
took an acute pleasure in seeing them flourish 
and was sitting, watering-pot in hand, on the 
front doorstep. Across the road, away behind 
the distant hills, a tiny arc of gold glittered 
for a second and in the next was gone. In- 
definite, elusive colors deepened in the west. 
Nan suddenly thought of something her mother 
had said that rainy evening a month—ah, how 
long !—ago. ‘ 

“When he sez somethin’ cross-like, I think 
o’ gettin’ up to water my nasturtiums—or 
mebbe I jest look at the sunset. . . . A body’s 
what you expect him to be. . . .” 


\N considered thoughtfully. “Father 
knows I’m against him—and he’s afraid,” 
she said to herself. 

And suddenly she discovered that she no 
longer hated her father. With the conviction 
of his fear came a sense of her own superiority, 
and in that lofty state magnanimity was born. 
Other things, too, perhaps, for as she sat there, 
tense and still, strange lights began to dance 
timidly in those gray eyes that had always told 
but one story at a time. But perhaps they 
were simply mirroring the sunset, for the colors 
were now moving as rapidly as the minutes. 

Certain it is that before the next month was 
over, Jim Crabbett had taken to new and un- 
familiar habits. Sometimes he would come 
in to dinner a few minutes before it was ready 
and, consuming a preposterous amount of 
time for his simple toilet, would be caught by 
his apparently unsuspecting daughter watching 
her out of the corner of an eye. 

“Your ma,” he would say, thus taken unaware, 
“used to make hot bread for noon times,” or, 
“T suppose you’re usin’ her preserves?” 

One evening they were alone in the sitting- 
room, Nan reading the town weekly while her 
father, in the huge horsehair rocker by the 
window, dozedin the shadow. At intervals, hi 
head dropping on his shirt front too far for com 
fort, he caught it up with a jerk, emitting weir 
sounds. On one such occasion he sudden!) 
opened his eyes and addressed his daughte: 

“Your ma used to read me bits of the pape! 
evenin’s,” he announced. 

Nan dropped the weekly with a slight ges- 
ture of annoyance. She had not wanted her 
father to stay at home that particular evening, 
for she and David had planned a meeting. 
Besides, the sight of the heavy form in_ the 
very chair her mother had always chosen filled 
her again with the old resentment. For @ 
moment she sat torn between the desire to 
denounce her father once and for all and the 
impulse, born of new resolution, to open the 
paper and begin quietly to read. She never 
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WASHES 


QUALITY 


Have you noticed the advertising 
of your local Coffield dealer—your 
“Washday Smile Shop”? 

If you have, you know where he 
is located so that you can call on 
him at any time and find out how 
to wash all kinds of clothes the best 
and easiest and cheapest way—and 
also why the Coffield doesn’t need 
constant tinkering to bother both 
you and the dealer. 


INSURES 


FA-ITH FUL 


If you don’t know him, write us 
immediately so that we can send you 
his address. Even if you do not 
intend to purchase right now, you 
should at least know more of what 
your Coffield dealer has’ to offer. 

If there should be no “Washday 
Smile Shop” near enough to give 
you efficient service, we will be 
glad to do so direct from our 


factory office. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
“Producers of Washday Smiles” for Seventeen Years. 


* THE COFFIELD WASHER CO., of CANADA, LTD. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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In using advertisements see page 4 187 
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This book is now the standard 
on home packing and preserving 


A copy will be sent you on request 


“CGC TONEWARE, Its Uses and Economies,” 
is the title of a book of great importance 
to all housewives who are interested in keep- 
ing down the cost of living. It contains full 
directions for home packing by the simple 
cold pack method which is easy for any- 
one, and gives recipes for packing and 
preserving selected by U. S. Government 
officials for their great merit. 


The book contains additional recipes by 
the Forecast School of Cookery of New 
York, and an instructive introduction by 
C. Houston Goudiss, editor of the Forecast, 
America’s leading food magazine. 


This book is now the standard. Every 
housekeeper should have it. It points the 
way to real economies in saving foodstuffs 
and provisions of all kinds by the use of 
stoneware jars. 


A complete equipment of stoneware jars 
for your kitchen and pantry means that 
your salt and spices, tea and coffee, flour 
and cereals, will keep their quality and 
flavor better. 


American Ciay Products Co. 
Zanesville Stoneware Co. . 


A > eames Co. ; ° > ° ° i . Akron, Ohio i 
altzgra ‘ottery Co. ’ ; . . 5 - York, Pa. 
Uhl Pottery Co... a me ey ! Company Nearest You 
Louisville Pottery Co. . Louisvilie, Ky. i 
Red Wing Union as! co” FN — anager I Gentlemen: Please send me your book of ' 
Western Stoneware Co. : Mienmanestie, Il. iq economy suggestions with the Forecast School : 
Buckeye Pottery Co... . . . . . Macomb, Ill. of Cookery Recipes and the recipes compiled | 
White Hall Pottery Works . . . . . White Hail, Ill. t by U.S.G + alicia! 
White Hall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co. White Hall, Ill. t a 

Grocery, Department, Hardware and General Stores have all j Miss Jessie Knox | Name 

styles an?! sizes of stoneware jars an/ jugs for every purpose. Instructor, Forecast lon 


® New York Address.......... eee 
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- Zanesville, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Your fresh vegetables kept in stoneware 
keep their firmness and freshness longer. 
All your jams and preserves are more de- 
licious if protected in stoneware jars from 
light spoilage and fermentation. All packed 
and pickled meats, eggs, fruits and vege- 
tables are much better kept in stoneware. 


The scientific reasons for all this are ex- 
plained in Dr. Goudiss’ book. It explains 
how covered stoneware jars keep bread, 
cookies, cake and pastry fresh for days 
longer, so that you can bake more at once 
and save time and expense by baking less 
frequently. 


Stoneware containers are to food flavors 
what the thermos bottle is to hot liquids. 
They prevent waste. They mean constant 
savings. 


Send the Coupon 


for your copy of the book. You can cut down ex- 
penses by following the simple directions for pack- 
ing and preserving food. The book will bring you 
the advice of able authorities. It is valuable but 
free. Send the coupon to the company listed be- 
low which is nearest you. 





School of Cookery, 





Wax seal jar, for pack- 
ing and preserving. |» 
to 5 gallon sizes. Fine 


general container. 





Standard jar, butters, 
preserves, etc. | qt.to 
6 gal. sizes. Splendid 
general container. 





Baking Dish. 


Fill In This Coupon and Mail to, 
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Aftermath 


came to a decision. Quite unwillingly she 
began to cry, softly at first, the tears streaming 
down a still face. Then her sorrow broke 
through the bonds of many weeks’ making, 
and she flung her arms upon the table and 
buried her face in their circlet. Her features, 
as they flashed in the light, showed a sorry 
contortion, and sobs shook her so violently 
that the red print cover was pulled all askew. 

It was not until the evening of the next day, 
when she was telling David about it, that she 
felt that her father had come to her in that 
moment and patted her awkwardly on the 


shoulder. ‘He said he wished he could make | 


it up to me,”’ she remembered, a faint wonder 


creeping into her tone. ‘‘ David, I’nf beginning 


to think he misses her.”’ 


They were sitting on an old, chipped and | 


scarred bench just under the shelter of the 
woodshed. Thence they could watch down 
the rcad for Jim Crabbett’s return, but could 
not themselves be seen. The moon was not 
yet risen, but the air was clear and cool and 
made the most of the September starlight. 
Their attitudes as they talked were curiously 
alike, hands folded idly, gaze directed not 
at each other, but straight ahead, as though 
they argued with some mysterious force lurk- 
ing in the night shadows. 


Nan spoke first, her thoughts clinging to the | 


scene of the day before. ‘I’ve been suspect- 
ing all along that he did miss her, but it seemed 
to me it was the—the physical lack he felt. 
But somehow, lately—it’s almost pitiful.”’ 

“T know.” David kicked a loose stone un- 
der his feet and then waited until the clatter 
had quite died away. ‘I must tell you—last 
week I broke something on that new tractor. 
Hated to tell your father; he’s fairly worshipful 
in that machinery shed, but it meant holding 
up the ploughing for a whole day, and J had 
to go to it. He seemed—I swear, he seemed 
almost pleased.”’ 








“As though it punished him a little. David, | 


perhaps we’ve all been wrong about father. 
Somehow he seems different from what I had 
ever imagined he could be.” 


DAviD appeared to study his hands clasped 

between his knees, locking and unlocking 
the fingers, which were long and finely molded. 
“Tt’s not only your father, it’s all of us,’ he 
mused in his grave, thoughtful way. ‘“We’re 
in the aftermath of your mother’s life. If 
we're ever going to know her spirit, if we’re 
ever going to get its meaning, we must get it 
now, when it’s touching us all like the glow of 
early twilight on our faces—before the color 
has all faded. It’s always that way with 
death. While a man’s here, the physical 
things about him blind us. We’re always 
thinking about what he said yesterday, what 
he did the day before, how he looked last week, 
and we forget to balance it with the rest of 
him. But when his days are done, when you 
know there’s no more to come and nothing to 
be undone in the past, I tell you, everything 
that man did or said comcs back to you, and 
if there’s the smallest spark of the divine in 
you, you see him as he was at last. Only 
memories and impressions left—but the sum 
total makes that man’s soul. . . . Sometimes 
I think it’s the one sure immortality.”’ 

[here was a long pause after that. It 
seemed almost that they had forgotten each 
other in the pursuit of their separate thought. 
Perhaps Nan had not gone very far astray 
when she said at last, “I think we ought to 
tell father now, David.” 

eS. 

“About ourselves, I mean.” 

“I know. I think so, too.’ 

“But—if he should be angry?” 

“Then your mother was wrong. He never 
walked in her country. A life, almost, in 
vain. It’s a test—in a way.” 

Che suggestion of a future, uncertain, po- 
tentially ugly, held them breathless. Suddenly 
some leaves rustled in a corner of the shed, and 
a cricket began a lively chirping. Then: 





She Uses It 1n All 
Her Cooking 


For creaming vegetables, making soups 
and gravies, for icings and fillings, use 
Carnation Milk. It iseconomical, con- 
venient and absolutely pure. Just cows’ 
milk from which part of the water has 
been evaporated, it contains no preserv- 
ative of any kind—not even sugar. Use 
Carnation Milk in your home forcook- 
ing, drinking, in coffee and on desserts. 
Send for the Carnation Cook Book, 
containing more than 100 tested recipes. 


CarRNATION MILK Propucts CompaANy 


926 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1026 Stuart Building, Seattle 


* 


arnation 


“From Contented Cows” 


Milk 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 








Cream of Tomato Soup—*2 can tomato (2 cups), strips. Cook until tender in boiling water to which 
1% cups water, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1 slice onion, % the salt has been added. Drain, saving 1 cup of 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup Carnation Milk, 4 tablespoons the water in which the carrots have been cooked 
butter, 6 pepper corns, bit of bay leaf, 2 cloves, 1 for the white sauce. 1 small can of peas drained 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, 1 cup water, 4 thoroughly, rinsed in cold water then scalded 
tablespoons flour. Cook slowly for twenty minutes quickly in boiling water and drained. 
tomatoes, 1% cups water, seasonings and sugar. Cream White Sauce—2 tablespoons butter or but- 
Strain; add salt and soda. Melt butter; add flour, ter substitute, 2 tablespoons flour, }< cup Carnation 
stirring constantly. Add Carnation Milk diluted Milk, 1 cup carrot stock, % teaspoon pepper, 1 
with one cup of water. Cook until thickened, stir- teaspoon salt. Melt butter orbuttersubstitute, add 
ring occasionally. Combine with the strained flour, stirring constantly until thoroughly blended; 
tomatoes adding the tomatoes to the milk. Serve add the liquid and seasonings. Let boil until thick- 
at once. _ ened, stirring occasionally. Add cooked carrots 

Creamed Carrots and Peas—4 medium sized and peas. 
carrots, }4 teaspoon salt, 1 small can peas or 2 cups There are many other recipes as good as these 
tresh peas. Wash and scrape carrots; cut in fine in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 


In using advertisements see page 4 189 
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The Quaker 


waits at every door 


Many housewives get oat flakes without the Quaker 
Oats flavor—just because they don’t insist. 

Many other housewives force their grocers to send 
overseas for Quaker. That is done by oat lovers 
nearly all the world over. 

Quaker Oats wait at every door. Your grocer 
will supply them if you ask. They cost no fancy 
price. 

They are flaked from queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel, but they are the cream of the oats. 





The oat is the greatest food that grows. It is 
almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. 
As a body-builder and a vim-food it has age-old fame. 

Children need its minerals, adults need its energy. 
And all enjoy its fragrance and its taste. 

It is supreme food—make it delightful. 

Let every dish be Quaker Oats quality. 


‘Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 
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Aftermath 


“But if he should be angry,” David began 

As though the note of suppressed passion in 
his voice had shattered the fragile starlight 
the night became abruptly warm with the 
rising of the moon, heavy,and, copper-colored 
over the woodlands to the east., They had 
sprung to their feet, both of them, and stood 
clasping hands, a fine ecstasy in the poise of 
their lithe young figures. 

“T can’t lose you, too, David.” 

‘Nothing is big enough to come between us.” 

. . . “We must wait and see.”’ And neither 
knew who was the first to say it. 


N a crisp day in early October the Sidley 

equipage, its motor thumping with noisy 
impatience, trembled under the Crabbett elm 
like a high-spirited steed on the starting-line, 
Dead leaves, brown and crumpled, and oc- 
casionally a startling, particolored one, pat- 
tered on the leather top and swirled about the 
wheels. Some one had gathered divers of 
their fellows in a little heap in the road, whence 
the smoke rose in a thin spiral of incense to the 
dying summer. In the deep red frame of the 
sumach bushes, the long vista down the lane 
ended in a patch of bright blue sky blown over 
with thin, white clouds. It was a day of 
action, of life quickened to the full in a last 
great revelry before the lights went out for 
good. 

Only Cora, on the shiny cushions of the 
front seat, remained gut of tune with the day. 
Slouching and listless, she maintained her 
customary attitude of waiting. 

She had not long to wait. Suddenly the 
big, white door with the heavy knocker, whose 
dignity had been more or less respected for 
over three generations, was opened most ua- 
ceremoniously from within, and Mrs. Sibley 
burst forth, to come running as fast as she was 
able down the walk, her blue serge coat flying 
in the breeze. 

“You drive, Cora,’’ she commanded, fairly 
pushing her daughter into the left-hand seat. 
“T’m so excited, Lord knows I’m sure to run 
over somethin’. Hal Haskins ’s ben tryin’ to 
git insurance on his chickens ever sence I got 
my license, anyway.” 

“Fer the land’s sake, ma,’’ complained Cora. 


as the little car sprang forward, “whut’s the” 


matter?” 

A rush of air through the open windshield 
caught Mrs. Sibley full in the face, and her 
hand flew to her hat. ‘Don’t go so fast, 
Cora,’’ she gasped. ‘‘Ain’t no need o’ hur 
ryin’. You kin go straight home.” 

“Why, Ma! Ain’t you goin’ t’ finish 
s'licitin’?”’ Cora’s eyes opened wide with an 
unusual show of interest. 

Mrs. Sibley drew a long breath. “Lemme 
tell yer!” Her voice hinted of unheard-of 
tales to come. ‘You know, I wuz thinkin’ 0’ 
not goin’ to Crabbett’s at all this fall, what 
with Addie gone an’ Jim so against givin’ 
anything away. Besides, I didn’t want him 
to know we hadn’t got all the money fer 
paintin’ the church yet. An’ then I sez to 
myself, s’I, ‘Well, I’ve drew him again, an 
I guess I’ll hev to take my medicine.’ So then, 
I jest happened to ketch him in the house alone. 
He had to let me in hisself, so he couldn’t duck. 
Even so, I wuzn’t expectin’ nothin’, so I jest 
began about the church bein’ the on’y one In 
town with the paint peelin’ an’ how the small- 
est contribution wuz as welcome as the large— 
an’ all of a sudden, he stops me an’ he sez, 
‘How much more do you need?’ he sez. ‘Fifty- 
three dollars,’ I sez... . . Cora, fer the Lord’s 
sake skip some of them bumps... . Mm. .- : - 
Right where he wuz sittin’ at his desk, Jim 
reaches over fer a pen an’ starts writin’ in his 
checkbook. Then he tears off one an’ hands 
it to me. Cora,” Mrs. Sibley’s tone was 
solemn, “you coulda knocked me down with 
a feather. It wuz fer the hull amount! An 
I wuz sittin’ there sorta faint when I felt Jim 
lookin’ at me kinda queer-like. Then he leans 
over an’ touches me on the arm. ‘Mebbe 
you kin git it done fer the weddin’,’ he sez. 
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